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Rescue Efforts in 



' , v HERCEG-NOV1, Yugoslavia, 
1 ** {April 16 OJPI) — A series of strong 
H^nershocKs today rambled along 
Jirle Adriatic coast of Yugoslavia 
"ind Albania, devastated by two 
i yesterday tbat Iriued at 


■iKli 

-- h* 


. . ijured 1,000 and 

i .1, h 

. Tit Tbe aftershocks, measuring 4.8 
,.-i - T^m the open-ended Richter scale, 
J, 'l^-iampered efforts by rescue workers 
c:,: iAc-eardring for survivors of the 
; irri; >B|iiakes. The strongest of the two 
11 : v, quakes yesterday was more power-' 
ILh ‘ib ul <v»w the quake that mum mote 
• < , ban 1,000 persons' in Skopje id 
963. The first shock Was followed 
' h^ibout 8 44 hours later by a second 
iL-Juake that was almost as severe. 

‘c» %>. The quakes struck, a 100-mile 


'' ■ ( ;inh wtyrca of Yugoslavia and Albania. At 
• ib- -cast 35 were killed and 330 injured 
1 ' 1 K'lht ji Albania, according to officials, 

inn in iv. 4 ^ President Tito of Yugoslavia, who 
i n;n,- \j r . -fas in the area, when the quakes 
* i , 4 . - jit, mid yesterday that at least 200 
- s - ■ .ulj \^>crsons had been killed. 

:>u i W( . Initial reports from officials said 
u m ,£.jo fordgn tourists were among the 
. l;i , iv^lead. Rescue workers in 
i ^ ii.w*j 0 were killed and 200 

< ii bulled away sted and hacks m 
* through the debris of the 
f Agava HoteL 



i '.«* 

— iii - ! JC." 


183,000 Affected 
Attempts to 


cuts to provide 
ectea by the 


Vfayor 

a*ioe- 


Tie 183^)00 persons a£f 
! s< dKTsipiflitcs with food, water and i 

-xts were hampered by the series of 

iofoon 

'■o In Herceg-Novi, a rmort 

0 miles south of 

afk. rua >,;l t 000 posons spent the ms 
. napped in blankets out in 

ipen while others were in cars. VoV- 
1 j^ p ^»teer teams began building tent 
’■cities and prefabricated hcraes to 
iAjwl . (KI .^.hdter the homeless. “The .material 
.’ X liimEgis here is enormous, ” 

'-’•^ord}e Radulovic said: *T canftl 

bcot Z 1 /" 

- Anka Vnvkasovic of Belgrade 
ra 8 vacationing with her husband 
Mioei yheu the quake Ml bqgan losing 

he ground under my feet,” she 
milano tsaw (aid. “There were all sorts of 
' ■ v ^'ounds. My husband and I ran out 
MANnotiNt «f Ok Plaza Hotel along with the 
rther guests. When we looked hade 
«aocid ion** seemed as if the hotel had been 
w W D ” fired through by a knife.” 

..-IN!’. A ' 


Micxuri 


One of the worst Ml Yugoslav, 
towns was Kotor, Just south of 
Dubrovnik; where roof tiles, rocks, 
torn telephone and power imes, 
tdcahSon aerials mH a baby car- 
riage Uttered- the deserted streets.: 
More than 100 injured persons 
were being treated in tents and 
many were in a stare of shock. 

‘ ‘Honifyfng’ 

“When it started shaking I 
dashed to tire terrace but it dmn’t 
help much since my flat is on the 
third door,” said Dragan Radqicic, 
who had six stitches in ids head. *7 
stood in the retrace door and 
watched everything in- the room be- 
hind me collapsing when suddenly 
a big hriA Mt me in the head,” lie 
said. “It was horrifying to fed that 
you're in a situation where you 
can’t hdp. yourself.” 

Officials said there were about 
1,000 tourists, mdudixig many for- 
eigners, in the area when the first ■ 
' quake struck at 7:19 ajn. yester- 
day. The tourists, along with 1,000 
vacationing Yugoslav schoolchil- 
dren, were evacuated by bus to Ti- 
tograd and Dubrovnik. [The Asso- 
ciated Press reported that 500 tour- 
ists were evavuated by ships from 
the stricken towns of Ulcmj, Budva 
and Becks.] 

Officials said that quake, mea- 
suring 72 on the Richter scale and 
die strongest to hit Yugoslavia in 
75 years, demolished or heavily 
damaged between 70 percent and 
90 percent of all buildings in a dozr 
en towns and villages along the 
coast 

Water Brooght In 

-More than 50,000 persons 
tbe night huddled around ' 
or in tents in the streets and parks 
as authorities sent food, rubble 
pt««i n fi equipment and medical 
suppiie* to the region. Food stands 
were set up andoSfidals; fearing ah 
epidemic, brought in tftak trucks' 
fifled v&ith drinking water, 

Officials said the quake de- 



Supporters of AyatoO&h Mahmoud Talerftani demonstrate in 
Tehran to demand greater control of revolutionary committees. 

U.S. to Normalize Ties 

U.K. Envoy Reopens 
Offices in Kampala 

By Sexge Schmemann 


KAMPALA, Uganda, April 16 
(AP) — A British envoy blew three 
years of dnst off a guest book at Ms 
High Commission today while 
Kampala's new riders struggled to 
restore order to the looted, battered 
city. • 

-The whereabouts of deposed 

Ty^deau Idi Amin remained aj . . 

mystfery. He was rumored to be in acplorives ahd abbnt VA nalHo n 


Araa, in the northwestern area 


the 

strayed eight huge tourist hotels in 
Statens tounst mdustiy. “It took 15 - 

years to build and toe quake, do- BOUR.G-SA1NT-MAURICE, 
stroyed.it in one minute,” said ho Fiance, April 16 (Renters) — Mi- 
tel director MUoxad Janjic, as he. chd Rocard, 48, a Jeamng. French 
survived the remains of One seaside . SodalikL broke his tl iigh today 
IjoteL whfleskfing near this Alpine resort. 



L,pvfc injured man and a Bttie giii are carried away frmn Brussels airport lounge rft^ the roqjlorfon 
if « hand pranflrfe and a aasolme bomb by terrorfsts yesterday and a gap baffle with the ponce. 


11 Persons Injured 

-; iASS1 ^rab Terrorists Strike Brussels Airport 

UR - : I . U V.,1 1. .f«. *V- r A 1 Am Vm nTtlu «■!. 


from Wire DiMpqu&es 

f ,,ji y ® 1 BRUSSELS, April 16 — An Arab 
£r . rrorist gang exploded a Molotov 

■ cktail J»nd a hand grenade in the 
^ usscls airport today and fought a 


N» 


Ml 


jef gun battle with the police. 

- Eleven persons _were itgnred, 
■■ me seriously, officials said. 

Y Security forces captured two of 
tps attackers, and b«an a search 
..ol*^ * f a thir d and posaMy a fourth 
■ Torist who escaped into the 
J ';Owd at the Zaventem Intesmati- 
Airport, wMch is about 'IS 
. lies fnom central Brussels. 

Some reports said one of those 
to fled was a woman, but an air- 
. art spokesman said Ire could not 
" lify that accounL He denied re- 
■ ■ - >ns that authorities bene had had 
• . ''lyarice warning of the attack 
,.{*** tich took place shortly before 2 

. BL 

El AlAbfiner 

, • « ... • • Aa aiiport spokesman said tbe 
. ' crisis hurled the firebomb from 
, mezzanine above the crowded 
as 4 * 1 rivals section, as. an Israeli El A1 
liner landed from Tel Aviv. The 
lice said tbe attackers apparently 
'.ended lo strike at the airliner 
d its 160 passengers, but that se- 
nry was too tighL 
They threw a ‘bomb into the 



transit hall before the passengers 
arrived, then ran to a nearby snack 
bar, trading diets with agents of EL 
A1 and noth Belgian police. The 
spokesman said that some people 

were nanght in the crass fire and. 
wore shghtjy injured. All of the in- 
jured were Belgians. 

“Altogether, five people were 
hurt in the explosion and gunfire 
and five others were just scratched 
up a bit,” the spokesman said. 
“Also, one of the two captured gun- 
men was wounded.” 

In Beirut, a previously unknown 
group, die Blade March, claimed 
responsiblity for the attack and the 
Belgian police said that one of the 
the captured terrorists stud he be- 
longed to that group, apparently 
formed to oppose the Israeli-E©rp- 
danfpeace treaty. 

Another airport source said that 
one ' of those arrested claimed re- 
spoisibflity for the attack on behalf 
of the PLO. In Beirut, the PLO dis- 
claimed any . knowledge of the 
attack. 

; Last month the PLO spoke of re- 
viving the Black September terror- 
ist group, to punish Egypt and Isra- 
el for signing the peace treaty. The 
Black September group carried out 
thi Munich massacre of Israeli ath- 
letes in Munich in 1972. 


CoL Frauds de Vos of the Bel- 
gian police said that the two who 
were captured surrendered when 
one of than was wounded in the 
shoulder while firing shots into the 
air. CoL de Vos said that the two 
w ere armed with Soviet automatic 
rifles. He said that both were Pales- 
tinians, one from the IsraeH-occu- 
ied Gaza Strip, and were carrying' 
or Iraqi passports. 


He added that as the two surren- 


In Sahara Battle 

premier of Belgium come lo the air- CASABLANCA, 


port and arrange for a plane to fly 
them out of the country. 

Immediately after the attack, the 
aiiport was dosed to all traffic as 
police searched its 10 Soon for 
other members of tire unit. The 
search was fruitless, and the airport 
was reopened after three hours. 

The poKce then raided the Brus- 
sels residences of sympathizers of 
the PLO, informed sources said. 

The El AJ flight originated in 
Israel, with a stopover m Vienna 
before landing in Brussels. The 
plane, Flight 334, was scheduled to 
take off short! 

Aviv tonjghL 


Jy and return to Tel 


16 (UPI) — Tbe blest outbreak of 
fighting between the Moroccan 
Army and rebel forces in the West- 
ern Sahara has claimed 112 lives, 
Moroccan officials said today. 

The Ministry of Information said 
that 102 soldiers in the Pofisario 
forces were killed and 49 vehicles 
destroyed in the battle that oc- 
curred Saturday. Morocco reported 
10 deaths and 51 injuries from the 
fighting that took place in the 
Guelta Zemmour region in the 
heart of the desert. Fighting in the 
area last week claimed 123 Polisar- 
io members killed .and 21 Moroc- 
cans. 


As Guerrillas Rally to Taleghani 

Foreign Minister Resigns; 
Iran Leadership Crisis Seen 


from which he comes, or already a 
refugee in Libya. 

In the center of the city, British 
banker David Brookes surveyed 
what most observers agreed was the 
most audacious act of looting in the 
war. The 6 -f oot=tbick vault door of 
the TTmfn branch of Barclay’s WanV 
had been btoWB-Open with plastic. 


Ugandan schillings (about 
$350,000) were missing. 

Richard Posnett, a special British, 
envoy who had spent 23 years in 
Uganda when it was a British col- 
ony, returned to the High Cnrnmis- 
sian budding in Kampala and un- 
locked the door closed when Brit- 
ain severed relations with Marshal 
Aram in July, 1976. 

Except for thick dust the embas- 
sy was intact. Ceremoniously, Mr. 
Posnett Mew dust from die guest 
book and invited a journalist and a 
soldier to sign. 

President Sick 

In Wadungton, the United 
States announced today that it will 
nonnahze relations with Uganda 
later this week. The United States 
dosed its embassy in Kampala in 
1973 because of fears for tbe safety 
of its personnel, but it did not actu- 
ally sever diplomatic ties with the 
Amin government. 

Uganda’s new president, Youssef 
Lule, remained at home with the 
fin. Hiy ministers found thdr 
ministries stripped as bare as most 
shops and bonus in Kampala. Civil 
servants faded to show imp because 
of the Easter holidays. Optimistic 
officials said they hoped to get to 

work tomorr o w. 

Electricity and water were re- 
stored to most of the town, al- 
though telephones remained dead. 
Famine was not a problem, with 
people twin ging loads of bananas 
into the city. 

There were reports that Tanzani- 
ans were MUing some Ugandan sol- 
diers in the city. But it appeared 
that, most surrendering Ugandan 
soldiers were bring released after 
questioning. 

The mood in the city seemed fes- 
tive, with, soldiers and residents 
pressing to shake viators’ hands. 
At Muago Hospital, medical per- 
sonnel appeared eager to talk about 
the horrors they had been unable to 
disoKS miHw Marshal A min. 

“Before I would have run away 
from you,” said medical assistant 
Evarist Ntalegane, who said 20'of 
his relatives had disappeared in the 
trunks of state research bureau 
cars. “Now we can talk.” 


112 Said Killed 


By William Branigin 

TEHRAN, April 16 (WP) — The 
first defection from Iran's provi- 
sional government today sent shock 
waves through (he revolutionary 
committees under Ayatollah 
RuhoUah Khomeini, added 
momentum to what is fast becom- 
ing a government crisis. 

' Resigning his post as the Islamic 
republic's first foreign minister, 
Karim Sanjabi, 75, Mamed “disor- 
ders created by a government with- 
in a government* He apparently 
re fer re d to interference in the af- 
fairs of the government in general, 
and Ms ministry in particular, by 
Khomeini aides and revolutionary 
committee members. 

Potentially more ominous for 
Ayatollah Khomeini and his entou- 
rage, however, was a statement by 
the Islamic guerrilla group, the Mu- 
jaharidin Khalq, which appeared to 
switch its support from Ayatollah 
Kohmemi to a more liberal relig- 
ious leader. Ayatollah Mahmoud 
Tale ghani. whose two SOUS and 
danghter-in-law were arrested and 
reportedly beaten by committee 
rnititimnMi last week. 

Ayatollah Taleghani, 72, plosed 
Ms Tehran office »m! disappeared 
into the countryside Friday m pro- 
test against the 16-hour detention 
of Ms sons and daughter-in-law, 
who are said to be memben or 
sympathizers of leftist guerrilla 
groups. The Marxist Fedayeen 
guerrilla earlier joined the Mu- 
jaheddin in condemning the 
arrests. 

“Beginning today we will put all 
oar military and political farces at 
the disposal of Ayatollah 
Taleghani, with no strings 
attached,” a Mujahaddin statement 
said. . 

r; : , CadtorSafpbtt 

The statement called on Mu- 
jahaddin members throughout Iran 
to support Ayatollah Taleghani, 
and said that the organization con- 
sidered Mm to be die nation’s qazi, 
or chief judge. 

While the statement did not 
openly criticize Ayatollah. Kho- 
meini, or explicitly say that tbe 
group was no longer backing him. 
Inman observers interpreted it as a 
significant shift in the Mujahad- 
dm’s position. They said that at a 
minimum, the Statement irniinilBi 

the groupno longer recognized Ay- 

over other Shiite Moslem leaders 
and over the revolutionary regime 
itself. 

Recently the Mujahaddin have 


teen drifting mare toward the posi- 
tion of the leftist groups, observers 
here bebeve, because of friction 
with the militiamen of Ayatollah 
Khomeini. 

For the second straight day, 
thousands of high school and col- 
lege students organized by the guer- 
rilla groups, notably the Mujahad 
din, aemcortrated here for the re- 
turn of Ayatollah Taleghani. The 
students shouted slogans such as, 
“Down with the reactionaries” and 
“Freedom, freedom, return of 
Tale ghani. ” 

Ayatollah Tale ghani, who suf- 
fered torture during 10 years of im- 
prisonment in the shah’s jails, is re- 
garded by the guerrilla groups as 
the most “progressive" ayatollah, 
and the one most sympathetic to 
their goals of creating a “people’s 
army” and a more socialistic sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Sanjabi today cited the 
Taleghani incident as a factor that 


influenced his decision to resign. 
He called it a “shock not only to 
the government but to the entire 
nation," and said that it indicated 
“disorders and groupings even 
among the stragglers” against the 
old regime. 

Mr. SanjabTs main grievance, 
Iranian sources said, has been what 
he regards as the interference of 
Khomeini aides in the affairs of the 
Foreign Ministry. According to Ira- 
nian sources, Mr. Sanjabi nad at- 
tempted to resign in protest against 
the state of affairs a month ago, but 
was dissuaded by Premier Medhi 
Bazargan, wbo has himself threat- 
ened to resign. 

Meanwhile, revolutionary firing 
squads today executed eight more 
former officials condemned by rev- 
olutionary courts for crimes under 
the shah’s regime. That brought tbe 
number of officials executed so far 
iol31. 



Karim Sanjabi 


As Foreigners, Natives Adjust After the Fall 

Tehran: Faint Sense of Freedom 


TEHRAN, April 16 (WP) — A picture of a scantily 
dad go-go girl leaps out of the advertisement in a 1978 
guide for visitors. “Tehran’s most sensational and ex- 
otic nightclub,” the ad proclaims, “brings yon into the 
gay world of Paris. Dance tiU dawn to ue fabulous 
Pino de Martis band.” 

Nowadays there is no dancing till dawn in Tehran’s 
dubs and discotheques. All. have long since been 
burned down or dosed. There are no more scantily 
dad women, even on beaches along the Caspian Sea. 
Beadies are segregated by sex under the recently pro- 
claimed Islamic republic. 

In fact, most of the things advertised in’tbe brochure 
are gone, from .the operas and ballets at KoudakiHan 
to Scotch whisky, wnkh can be bought only at $70 a 
bottle on the black market now. 

The^e are some of the features of the new Iran that 
might not appeal to foreign visitors or to rich. Wester- 
nized Iranians. But for the average citizen, it hardly 
matters. Most of those Western diversions were finan- 
cially out of reach. 

Whai coums for most Iranians one talks to is a sense 
of liberation after tbe regime of Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi was swept away two months ago. They 
do not seem terribly worried about the country’s eco- 
nomic problems or the rather undemocratic outlook of 
the new authorities. At least for now, life is freer than 
it used to be, and few people long for the old days. 

Evident on Streets 

The new sense of freedom is evident when one walks 
through the streets of Tehran. Knots of people gather 
around the latest wall posters. In some places the 
posters, which espouse varied points of view, spark 
impromptu sidewalk debates. All kinds of literature 


are available at sidewalk stalls, from Islamic works to 
Marxist manifestos, from portraits of Ayatollah 
RuhoUah Khomeini to pictures of Che Guevara. 

Foreigners seldom are harassed on the streets now 
as they were during the struggle against the shah. After 
the evacuation of thousands of foreigners in recent 
months, the general feeling seems to be that if one is 
still here, somehow one must be all right. 

Even the ugliness of Tehran — an arcMtectural 
nightmare and city-planning disaster of hodgepodge 
buildings, prefabricated overpasses and tratfic-con- 
gested .streets — seems easier to lake these spring days. 
Tree-lined avenues camouflage incongruous facades, 
and. breezes waft away some of the smog, affording a 
better view to the ruxih of the snow-capped Alboiz 


spring 


Mountains, the capital’s only scenic asset. 

But how long Iran’s so-called revolutic 
wiU last is debatable. For a fair numt 
one encounters. It is already not without disappoint- 
ments. 

“Nothing has happened to make me wish the move- 
mem had not taken place or make me want to go back 
to the old days of SAVAK,” the shah’s secret police, a 
50-year-old professor said. “I only hope the prerent 
and future government will let people be free to think 
and say what they like. Right now there are signs that 
give you hope and signs that make you fear." 

He said that when he walks down the street, Islamic 
fanatics occasionally shout at him to cut his drooping 
moustache. (According to Islamic teachings, the hair 
of a moustache should not hang over the lip). 

In his classroom, he said, some radical students 
accuse Mm of having “cooperated" with the old gov- 
ernment by having taught under it. He is worried that 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 5) 


Effective Rebel Network in Refugee Camps 


Afghan Guerrillas Operating From Bases in Pakistan 


By Robert Trumbull 

SHAMKHAN, Pakistan (NYT) 
— An effective network of sdf-ex- 
Oed Afghans in refugees camps in 
the tribal areas of Pakistan’s re- 
mote Baluchistan province appears 
to be directing the growing revolt 
against the year-old, pro-Soviet 

government in A fghanistan . 

A system of couriers carries in- 
formation and orders back and 
forth between the rebel fighting 
units in Afghanistan and the plan- 
ners of tbe operations at various 
bases on the' Pakistan side of the 
border, a source involved in tbe op- 
eration said. 

Evidence of the network was un- 
covered in visits to Four Afghan ref- 
ugees camps in Baluchistan prov- 
ince; including two in the narrow 
frontier belt where the only law is 
that of the Moslem tribes. 

Tentacles of the organization 
touch dozens of points along the 
1 , 000 -mDe frontier from the former 
princmalfty of Cbitral, in the 
Himalayas, to the eroded brown 
hills and bare plains between Af- 
ghan soil and Quetta, a Baluchistan 
provincial casual whose bazaars 
purvey a wealth of expensive con- 
sumer goods smuggled from Iran 
and the Gulf states. 

Nerve Center 

The nerve center of the rebel 
jaign is at Miram Shah, in the 
Wariristan. District of 
Pakistan's North-West Frontier 
province, according to the inform- 
ant, an Af ghan. Much of tbe plan- 
ning also takes place in or near 
Peshawar, the capital of the north- 
ern province and the nearest major 
town to Khyber Pass, a strategic 
gateway between the South Asian 
subcontinent and Central Aria 
since the days when silk caravans 
traveled therooto 

Important but less conspicuous 
liula include such out of the way 
places as two refugee settlements 
on the plain at Skamkham in the 
tribal territory about a mQe from 
the Afghan border, where Pakistani 
and Afghan Army posts keep 
watch on. each other through the 
haze of heat and dust that 


shimmers above the flatiand be- 
tween two mountain ranges, one in 
Afghanistan and the other in Paki- 
stan. 

CoL iTraflmilflh Acbadzai, who 
was introduced as the commander 
of rebel operations in southern 
Af ghanistan, said: “From here we 


can have men across the border be- 
fore Communist agents in Pakistan 
can get word of iheir coming, by ra- 
dio lo Afghanistan.” CoL Izmatul- 
lah said that he was one of several 
officers who had defected from the 
Afghan Army to jean die rebellion. 

Six of tbe officers form an “advi- 


Black Guerrillas Set Fire 
To Rhodesian Oil Depot 


FORT VICTORIA, Rhodesia, 
April 16 (AP) — Blade nationalist 
guerrillas set fire last night to aCal- 
tex oil storage depot, destroying 
nearly 1 million gallons of diesel cm 
and thousands of gallons of gaso- 
line; in the first major strike of 
Rhodesia's election week. 

The military said that about six 
started the blaze with a 
idet-made rocket. Witnesses said 
that towering mlnmnK of flames 
and black smoke rose from four 
burning tanks throughout the 
night, until firefighters extin- 
guished the blaze early today. No 
casualties were reported. 

The attack, pan of the guerrillas’ 
vow to wreck Rhodesia’s first gen- 
eral elections in which blacks may 
vote, was the seventh assault on ur- 
ban centers this month. It came 
amid a general mobilization of 
90,000 regular troops and reserves 
and after the heaviest Rhodesian 
raids of the war on guerrilla bases 
in neighboring Zambia. 

The military reported today that 
11 “terrorists” had been killed in 
the previous 24 hours, along with 
six 11 terrorist collaborators." A se- 
curity force member was killed and 
five black civilians were killed by 
guerrillas, the security force com- 
munique said. 

Seen As Crucial 

The military also said tbat a 
white woman was lolled today 
when a car she was riding in deto- 
nated a mine on the road between 
Fort Victoria and Birchenough 
Bridge in southeast Rhodesia. The 


vehicle was traveling in a militaiy- 
escorted convoy, 3 practice em- 
ployed by Rhodesian forces to pre- 
vent ambushes. 

Held against a background of 
near worldwide ostracism, the elec- 
tions may make or break an inter- 
nal settlanent aimed at ending 90 
years of rale by the white minority 
government. 

The guerrillas have denounced 
the elections because wMies are 
promised continued control of the 
police, security forces, judiciary 
and civilian administration, and 
they are guaranteed 28 seats in the 
lOft-member Parliament and four 
Cabinet seats. Whiles make up 3 
percent of the Rhodesian popula- 
tion. 

A good turnout at the polls is 
seen here as crucial to international 
recognition of the elections. So far, 
no country has recognized the vot- 
ing, although several hundred for- 
reporters and government 
some official and some 
unofficial, are here. 

Whites, who are fleeing the coun- 
try at a rate of about 2,000 a 
month, say recognition of the new 
government elected this week in 
fair elections and a lifting of sanc- 
tions on exports to Rhodesia is 
their last hope. 

“If the world snubs us we’re 
finished," said Paul Somerland, a 
dvD servant who serves in the 
armed forces like most able-bodied 
whites, colored and Asian men up 
to six months a year, “We’ll go 
Communist like Mozambique and 
Angola." 


sory council" on the direction of 
the rebellion, he said. 

Tbe availability of seasoned 
army officers in planning the rebel 
operations gave “a touch of profes- 
stonahsm” to the exercise, said an 
English-speaking Afghan. “You 
see , he added, “we aren't all 
mullahs” — an allusion to an im- 
pression abroad that the rebellion 
is led primarily by Moslem relig- 
ious men who suffered at the hands 
of the Communists. 

AH the defecting officers report 
to a man who is emerging as the 
central figure in the rebellion. He is 
an important pir. a hereditary relig- 
ious leader, named Syed Ahmed 
Gaflani. The Syed in his name tran- 
slates as a title for descendant of 
Mohammed. 

Mr. Gailani. a man in his middle 
40s, is by all accounts the most in- 
fluential figure on the rebel side 
and is said to have tens of thou- 
sands of active or potential fighters 
ready to take his orders. 

The men around him have a km 
opinion of the several other dissi- 
dent groups in Peshawar and put 
Iheir followers at a maximum of 
5,000. 

CoL IzmaluQah said that he had 
7^500 to 8,000 fighting men under 
Ms command in southern Afghani- 
stan. They strike police and mili. 
taiy units or the homes of govern- 
ment supporters in groups of 10 to 
50, he said. 

Sketchy Line 

A camp leader said that between 
the Skamkham area and the nearby 
tender, guerrillas formed a sketchy 
line on the Pakistan ride and were 
sheltered by rocks and high clumps 
of dust-covered gra 

lark along their 
the border, be said, but 
tevond them, a short distance in- 
ride Afghanistan, there is another 
lino of guerrillas. “There are gov- 
erameat agents in many of our 
camps," said CoL Tzxmuullah, “but 
we also have otir own agents in eve- 
ry Afghan command.” 

CoL IzmaniUah, as an area com- 
mander, is said to have a counler- 

( Continued on Page 2, CoL 6 ) 
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Despite National Crackdown on Dissidents 


Shanghai Critics Continue Poster Drive 




By Fox Butterfield 

SHANGHAI. April 16, (NYT) — 
Despite a national crackdown on 
political dissidents, angry wall 
posters demanding more h uman 
rights in China and assailing the 
Sha n g h ai police still are being post- 
ed in Shanghai, China's largest city. 

The posters appear to be a direct 
challenge to national and city 
authorities. Officials in Peking last 
month banned all further demon- 
strations and posters critical of the 
Chinese Communist Party. 

A mimeographed poster entitled 
“Where is Democracy?” charged 
that the “Shanghai Public Security 
Bureau is the real criminal in 
S h anghai, the real cause of trouble 
in the city.” It reported that last 
month after the crackdown began 
the Public Security Bureau, or 
police, had arrested several activists 
m the city. 

Another poster appealed to aQ 
those who are dissatisfied with the 
government's repression of democ- 
racy to attend a series of meetings 
at the Shanghai Workers Cultural 
Palace. 

A large crowd gathered yester- 
day in the People's Square in the 
city center to read the posters, past- 


ed on a 20-foot-high cement wall. 
There was no apparent attempt by 
the authorities to take down the 
posters, SOUK of which had been up 
for several weeks, or to stop a num- 
ber of people from giving im- 
promptu political speeches. 


The local government has tom 
down posters in other parts of the 
city in accordance with a directive 
limiting such broadsides to an ap- 
proved location. It also appears to 
have ended the prolonged demon- 
strations by young people in the 
past three months who were de- 
manding the right to return to 
Shanghai from their assignments in 
the country. Some of the demon- 
strations had led to inarches on the 


In part, the difference may re- 
flect Peking’s location as the na- 
tional capital and generally tighter 
security precautions. But the 
Shanghai government's continued 
tolerance of some dissident posters 
may also be a result of the magni- 
tude of the city’s troubles with 
young people and a deliberate deci- 
sion not to push the clampdown 
too harshly. 


city's Communist Parly headquar- 
ters and had disrupted i 


traffic and 

railroad service. 

But the Shanghai authorities’ re- 
sponse to the central government’s 
derision to hall the movement 
toward greater freedom of expres- 
sion seems to be more moderate 
than that in Pelting. There the 
lice have arrested several 
activists in right of Western new£ 
men and ripped down all portent 
construed to be critical of the 
regime. 


Indian Christians 
Bill to Curb Conversions 


Oppo. 


se 


NEW DELHI, April 16 (NYT) — 
Christians in India are unhappy 
with a bill in Parliament that would 
ban the use of force or inducement 
to bring about conversions from 
one faith to another. 

Led by Mother Teresa, who runs 
homes for the destitute in Calcutta 
and other cities. Christian mission- 
aries throughout India have con- 
demned the bill, which they believe 


is largely aimed at them. In Delhi, 
Bombay. 


ly. Cochin and other state 
capitals. Christians have held spe- 
cial prayer meetings, protest 
marches and hunger strikes. 

The measure was introduced in 
Parliament in Da-ember by O. P. 
TyagL a member of the governing 
Janata Party. The bill would also 
apply to Moslems, but there have 
been only mild protests by Moslem 
authorities. 

Janata leaders contend that the 
bill is innocuous and that it has a 
limited objective: preventing the 
exploitation of tribal members and 
untouchables. The law would ban 
forcible conversion, including at- 
tempts to gain converts by threat- 
ening divine wrath. 

But the missionaries say that the 
measure could be interpreted to 
mean that any form of inducement, 
inducting the promise of salvation, 
is a criminal offense punishable by 
imprisonment. 

In recent years the government 
has acted to discourage the activi- 
ties of foreign missionaries. None 


are permitted in such northeast- 
border tribal areas as Nasal an 
Arunachal Pradesh and 
Many have been expelled or 
refused extension of their stays in 
India. Once there were 6,000 mis- 
sionaries in India; now there are 
only a few hundred. 

Christians make up about IS mil- 
lion. or 2.4 percent, of India’s pop- 
ulation of 630 mQtion. but the com- 
munity is growing faster than other 
religions. The Christians are con- 
centrated in the poverty-ridden 
state of Tamil Nadu, in the back- 
ward tribal districts of Madhya 
Pradesh. Orissa and Bihar, and in 
frontier tribal states. 

Prime Minis ter Mcrarji Dcsai 
has assured Christians that their 
right to propagate their religion win 
not be taken away. But he indicat- 
ed that the bill would be accepted 
by the Hindu-dominated govern- 
ment. though in a modifiedfonn. 
He has said that such legislation 
was necessary in India. 

Legislation to check conversion 
was adopted in Madhya Pradesh in 
1968. but only one arrest has been 
made under the provision prohibit- 
ing conversion by inducement. A 
Roman Catholic priest was arrested 
when he defied the law by refusing 
to register a conversion with the lo- 
cal magistrate: 

The law was contested in the Su- 
preme Court which ruled that 
states had the right to enact such 
legislation. 


More Open Atmosphere 

Whatever the explanation, there 
still are some other signs here of the 
new, more open atmosphere that 
began last fall but has run into a 
conservative backlash from the 
Communist bureaucracy. 

Theaters showing Western mov- 
ies were jammed yesterday from 
the Hist performance at 11 ajn. 
They include two Charlie Chaplin 
films, “Modem Times" and “The 
Great Dictator,” and “Hamlet,” 
with Sir Laurence Olivier. 

Despite a number of recent at- 
tacks in the official press on deca- 
dent Western clothing and life- 
styles, women in Shanghai still av- 
idly go to beauty parlors for 
permanents. A lingerie shop dis- 
playing pink, mauve and orange 
brassieres and corsets was packed 
with customers. 

Several of the posters in the 
People's Square specifically named 
the Shanghai Public Security Bu- 
reau as the enemy of democracy. 
One, written in bold brush strokes 
across 
said 
Public 
non." 



Commentary 


Euroco mmuni sm Is Gone ^ ,n 


As United Political Force / 

By Flora Lewis i: 




A Thai sokfier watches over Khmer Rouge troops who fled into Thailand to escape a Vietnamese 
onslaught. The photo was made earlier this month at Wong Mon, a Thai village near Cambodia. 


Khmer Rouge Reported to Be Cornered 



Call for Democracy 

The mimeographed poster that 
criticized the police described itself 
as the four m p ublication by a 
group named “The Pen of Youth.” 
m the 30 years *inra» the Commu- 
nists came to power, it said. “We 
have been struggling for democracy 
bat something might appear 
strange and laughable. Actually, it 
is neither strange or laughable. The 
Chmesr. people do not have democ- 
racy." 

“The people of capitalist coun- 
tries can discuss h uman rights, why 
not those of us in this Socialist 
China?" it asked. “If the people do 
not have freedom of speech, what is 
die big difference between us and 
wild animate? Even they can use 
their voices to cry out-” 


From Wire , 

BANGKOK, April 16 — Heavy 
fighting erupted today- between 
Vietnamese-led forces and the 
Khmer Rouge army of the ousted 
Pol Pot government in northwest 
Cambodia, Thai officials said. 

They said that small groups of 
Cambodians were fleeing into 
Thailand but that 40,000 to 50,000 
others were still penned into a 
small salient of Cambodian territo- 
ry south of the town of Poipet. 

The Cambodians, who included 
Khmer Rouge soldiers and civil- 
ians, appeared to have been 
cornered by Vietnamese-led forces 
erring to queD resistance to the new 
Hanoi-backed administration in 
Phnom Penh. Thai troops and po- 
licemen bad been sent to the border 
area to prevent a flood of refugees 
'from costing into Thai territory, 
the officials said. 

Premier Kriangsak Chamanan 
said today that the government did 
not want the Cambodians to enter 
Thailand, “but if we cannot stop 
them, we will have to disarm and 
investigate them.” 


“Rise up young people, rise^uj) 


citizens,” the poster "coach 
“Don’t wait. Don't expect some 
world savior. Has God given us de- 
mocracy in the past 1,000 years?" 

Another poster nearby declared, 
“Although human rights is being 
attacked in the press as a slogan of 
bourgeois countries, that doesn’t 
mean it is bad. Our leaders do not 
talk of human rights. But if we have 
no human rights, then we are a 
country of master or emperor, not a 
country with a dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 



One flog. 

Five continents. 



When Farrell Lines acquired American 
Export Lines in 1978. It was the beginning 
of an American superfieet 
Each line had stars of its own, stars such 
as the GREAT REPUBLIC and YOUNG 
AMERICA, huge containereWps that plow 
the Atlantic at 24 knots even when fully 
loaded: stars such as the AUSTRAL 
ENVOY and AUSTRAL ENTENTE that 
have been jumboized to cany a mighty 
1708 TEU containertoads each, much of It 
In a unique refrigerated f jld-holding 
capacity that’s been specially developed 


for the shipping needs of the frozen meat 
and dairy producers of Australia and New 
Zealand. 

American ingenuity has built up this 
fleet of modem ships to offer shippers 
more man 200 scheduled sailings a year, 
to more than 150 ports of the 
world— covering 5 continents. Service is 
not Once in a blue moon, either. Most ports 
are on a regular week ly or semi-monthly 
schedule. 

Fleet expansion is continuing, with four 
more ultra-modern, ultra-efficient ships 


being built right now at Bath, Maine and 
Sparrows Point Maryland. 

In addition to Farrell Lines Atlantic ser- 
vice between the East Coast ports and the 
East West and South Coasts of Africa, and 
regular East and Gulf Coast routes to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Farrell’s new 
routes in its American Export Lins’s ser- 
vice to Europe, the Mediterranean, Middle 
East South Asia and the Far East give you 
the opportunity to use Farrell Lines service 
to and from almost anywhere in the world. 
We’ve put our money where our flag is. 


In the Tradition of Great American Seamanship 
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ahead of us because Vietnam has 
Increased its aggressive war in all 
forms." 

Cambodia’s pro- Vietnam esc gov- 
ernment Thailand today of 

helping Khmer Rouge forces in 
Cambodia. The official news 


bodian charges that his forces were 
giving medical treatment and food 
to the forces of ousted Premier Pol 


^ of the government insi 


aetaam in Phnom Penh said that 
Cambodian troops attempting to 
crush the remnants of the Khmer 
Rouge army were “shelled by Thai 
artillery fired from the other side of 

fee border." 

Gen. Som Katapan, head of the 
information service, denied Thai- 
land was supporting the Khmer 
Rouge rebels. “Our artillery has not 
fired at all" he said by by tele- 
phone. “It is the other side's shells, 
perhaps accidentally, which have 
fallen into Thailand." 

The general also denied the Cam- 


The Phnom Penh news agency 
warned that “Thai authorities must 
put an end to such acts” or “bear 
tull responsibility for all conse- 
quences arising therefrom.” 

Thailand so Jar has resisted Sovi- 
et and Vietnamese pressure to rec- 
ognize the new government led by 
Premier Heng Samrin, Thailand, 
concerned that it will come under 
military pressue from Vietnam, has 
laid mines along a strip of 20 miles 
h Caml 


PARIS, April 16 (NYT) —There 
are posters m Paris and other rides 
these days showing the Winged 
Victory of Samothrace and the slo- 
gan “feint-fight," an effort of mar- 
ginal far-right parties to seek a 
place for themselves as campaign- 
ing warms up for the first direct 
European parliamentary elections 
in June. They are unlikely to make 
any dent 

More remarkable is the virtual 
disappearance of the slogan that 
stirred Western politics two years 
ago, provoking excited hopes and 
fears in the name of “Eurocom- 
munism.” Whether it never really 
existed as a new development, as 
some claim, or whether it has been 
left moribund in. the conflicting 
struggles within and among the 
Western Communist Parties is a 
matter of argument. Certainly, it 
has faded away as any kind of co- 
hesive political force. 

The key blow to the Eurocom- 
fncinist movement has been the di- 
vergent strategies of the main West- 
ern parties — French, Italian and 
Sp anish. For a period, their lines 
were converging, emphasizing in 
varying degrees a claim of inde- 
pendence from Moscow, a will to 
share power in their own countries 
through the political process, a pro- 
claimed acceptance of the basic 
theses of constitutional democracy 
and civil liberties. 


of its. border with 


ibodia to 


deter any attack and to prevent an 
1.000 Khmer 


estimated 25,000 to 40.C 
Rouge soldiers and civilians from 
crossing. 


In Tehran, a Guarded Sense of Freedom 


Repeal Denied 

Foreign Minister Uppadit Pa- 
chariyangkun denied a report by 
the Cambodian news agency yester- 
day that Pol Pot and his deputy, 
I eng Sary. had fled to Thailand. 

Ousted Cambodian President 
Khieu Samphan today vowed to 
continue guerrilla warfare against 
the new Vietnamese- backed admin- 
istration. He accused Vietnam of 
wanting to spread the war to Thai- 
land and other countries in South- 
east Asia. His statement, broadcast 
over the Khmer Rouge radio be- 
lieved to be transmitting from 
southern China, said: “We still 
have manv obstacles and troubles 


(Continued from Page 1) 
good professors may be forced out 
of their jobs, or worse, because of 
things they said when t hey had to 
be constantly wary of SAVAK in- 
formers in their classrooms. 

He says that he voted for an 
Islamic republic in last month’s re- 
ferendum “to end the old system,” 
although be admits be has “no dear 
ideas" what an Islamic republic is. 
He says he would rather have had a 
wider choice than the one between 
the monarchy and the Islamic 
republic. 

In an interview before the revolu- 
tion, be did not want to be 
He still does not, and he suspects 
that the ayatollah’s committee is 
tapping telephones just as SAVAK 
used to. 

A female bank worker has no 
such reservations about an Islamic 
republic, although she abhors the 
chador, the full-length veil tradi- 
tionally worn by devout Modem 
women here. She claims that the 
ayatollah’s controversial statements 
about hejab, which can be translat- 
ed as wearing the veil or modesty, 
and which caused a series of angry 
women’s marches, were exaggerat- 
ed and misunderstood. 


“ Hejab is within you," she says. 
Though not religious herself, she 


not religious herself, 
asserts that “Islam is the only thing 
that could have united the people 
against the shah.” 

Indifference Shared 

An Iranian journalist, also a 
woman, shares her compatriot’s in- 
difference to the chador and relig- 
ion. but is much less tolerant of the 
new Islamic government. Faced 
with a choice between that and a 
monarchy, die voted in the referen- 
dum for the Islamic republic. 
“What else?” she asks. 

The government is sending a del- 
egation to Australia and New Zea- 
land soon to verify their methods 
of slaughtering cattle and sheep. 
The issue arose when Ayatollah 
Khomeini banned as “forbidden” 
frozen meat imported from those 
countries, because it was not 
slaughtered according to Islamic 
practice. The meat should be thor- 
oughly bled before freezing. 

The Iranian Meat Organization 
released frozen-meal stocks after 
seeing films of the slaughtering pro- 
cess presented by Australian and 
New Zealand representatives. An 
organization official then said that 
the ayatollah only “thought” the 
meat was forbidden. Anyway, the 
delegation is to include two organi- 
zation officials, two butchers and 
two Moslem leaders. 

Another hot topic these day is 
seegh eh. the Iranian practice of 
temporary marriage. Introduced 
during limes when merchants went 
off Tor months or even years on 
trade caravans, the practice allowed 
men to contract for female com- 
panionship for a certain length of 
tune while leaving their wives and 
children at home. 

The man would choose a suitable 
companion — usually a nubile, 
young village girl — and, with the 
approval of a local religious leader, 
make a deal with her usually desti- 
tute father. At the end of the 
agreed time, a divorce would be 


The brevity of b ikinis on Iran’s 
Caspian Sea beaches once rivaled 
Europe. And no one seemed to 
mind when more traditional wom- 
en waded into the water fully 
clothed, sometimes even wearing 
their chadors. Now. however, the 
military commander of Bandar An- 
zaii has announced that in accor- 
dance with Islamic practices, there 
will henceforth be separate bathing 
facilities for men and women. 

Good News and Bad 

The good news is that this is an 
improvement since women previ- 
ously were not allowed to bathe 
publicly in that town at alL The 
bad news is that the arrangement is 
expected to spread to other towns 
that previously were more liberal. 

Some enterprising revolution- 
aries have found a new way to vent 
public hatred for the shah and the 
U.S. government that 
him for so long. Sidewalk 

S Meries have sprung up, 
e vengeful to pepper pictures 
the shah and President Carter with 
pellet guns. It is hard to tell which 
is the more frequent target. 

The ayatollah's guards stationed 
at the U.S. Embassy following a 
Valentine’s Day guerrilla attack on 
it have taken to interrogating via- 
tors, such as journalists, who arrive 
for appointments with embassy 


a day instead of the present 4 to 5. 
He wants television, which the gov- 
ernment censors, to concentrate on 
“programs of guidance,” with some 
CTi»Uf»r doses of “general entertain- 
meat.” 

The revolution's leaders appear 
to have readied the conclusion that 
excessive TV- watching detracts 
from conversation between chil- 
dren and adults. “This box, there- 
fore destroys the fewnati relation 
of the family.” Mr. Gbotbzadch 
says. 

He adds that a “limited minori- 
ty” keeps calling up to ask a halt to 
aidless televised discussions of 
Islamic problems and the retizrq of 
the old programs, which included 
“Kqjak,” “Gunsmoke.” “Peyton 
Place” and others. “Of course this 
we shall not do,” he says, though 
old UJ3. silent comedies somehow 
have been deemed sufficiently 
Islamic, or revolt ' 


luoonary. 

—WILLIAM BRANIGIN 

Mrs. Gandhi Accused 
In Conspiracy Case 


lor appor 
officials. 

A fat, bearded guerrilla seated in 
a gatehouse adorned with posters 
of the ayatollah and Palestinian- 
leader Yasser Arafat usually tries 
to do so in broken English. The vis- 
itors are grilled about whom they 
want to see and why. 

National radio and television 
chief Sadegh Ghotbzadeh plans to 
cut transmissions to 2*4 to 3 hours 


son 


1975 at the request of Parliament. 
No date was set for the first hear- 
ing. 


Afghan Rebels Operating 
From Camps in Pakistan 


(Continued from Page 1) 
part in Miram Shah known as Brig- 
adier Zahari, who is credited with 
planning a successful siege of 
Nuristan, a region containing three 
provinces east and north of RaboL 
The area is said to be completely in 
the hands of about 6,000 guerrillas 
co mm a nd e d by an officer called 
Brigadier Anwar. 

According to CoL Izmatullah 
and others, the rebels rule much of 
Afghanistan fay night, in the classic 
partem of guerrifia warfare, with 
the government taking over when 
daylight permits effective air pa- 
trols and the use of other standard 


jor guerrilla operations are 
going on, Be said, in Paktia, Uruz- 
gan, Helmand, Herat, Mazar-i- 
Sharif, Takhar. Badakhshan, 
Parwaa, Konar and Farah — 10 of 
the country’s 28 provinces. 

Airport Closed 

Guerrilla strikes have dosed the 
military airport at Shindand, out- 
ride Herat, the country’s second- 
largest, he said. “The government 
has planes . but can't trust, the 
pilots.” he said, and the road lead- 


elders said they were other fighting 
in Afghanistan or training. 

Pakistan has forbidden training 
of Afghans in this councry, bnt the 
impression was given that authori- 
ties were less than zealous in pre- 
venting it. Refugee leaders said 
Pakistan's involvement had been 
limited to providing tents and food 
for the camps. The government in 
Islamabad has tried to avoid antag- 
onizing an Afghan regime capable 
of inflaming the volatile border 
tribes. 

The closeness of the camp’s resi- 
dents to the conflict, both here and 
in the homes they left, has given 
them a firsthand a npiaintain^ 
with the cruelty of war as practiced 
in this harsh comer of A&a. Refu- 
gees mentioned seeing anti-govern- 
ment partisans nailed into crates 
that were then put before soldiers 
for target practice. They reported 
many instances of dissidents being 
buried alive, a tactic later adopted 
by the rebels for dealing with gov- 
ernment agents. 

Much expertise in nonmihlaxy 
Gelds was also said to be available 

to the 

said 


break. In East Berlin, Spain’s Samk' 1 V • 
ago Carrillo stood up before iheasi 4 ‘ 
sembled leaders and said, “Moecq*/*,- i:; 
is not our Rome and October idti*'.!' 
1917 Bolshevik revolution] is S**' 
our Christmas,” and 


Leonid Brezhnev sat SstcamT™ 
stony s« 1 wi«t “ 

Aft 


sQence. .. 

toward, the Russians 



right of full 
tonomy for “fraternal paniesT jg- V r 
face value. But the Western parte 1 •: - 
sought to develop mutual supm : 
for their separate attempts to ££ y ‘‘ 
vance in their own national pofiticiv^ 

The break came when the 
Communists switched their domey ’ ' 
tic stand and opened an aH-outaji' 
tack on their nominal allies, (he 
Socialists, with the predictable and nl ,,j rl 1 
presumably deliberate result bS 1 


they lost last year’s legislative __ 
dons. Whatever the real motives 
the French Communists, and 
were doubtless complex, the _ 
set them once again on a diffu 
course from their Italian and Spai^ji' v 
ish comrades, who were still ttyiarf* '' L " 
to win moderate friends and WheM- 11 " 
ence non-Conmiumsts. 

Identify Crisis 

Internally tom but still inieasehf - ’ * > 
disciplined, the French pam' 

launched a shrill new * ■ 

feal 


Doctrinal Challenge 

A major catalyst was the prepa- 
ration of the 1976 Congress of all 
European Communist parties in 
East Berlin. The Western parties, 
along with the Yugoslav and 
Ro manian parties, organized a bloc 
which forced the Russians to toler- 
ate a doctrinal challenge, one they 
bad never before countenanced 
without an open, disciplinary 


i nationalism, in the 
of conciliation, as its mam appeal?:^ 1 * ' 
for non-card-carrying voters, 


responded to what seemed an a 
cipient crisis of identity with 
resurgence of nostalgia for solidagri* 1 A 
ity with Moscow and a retain 
what some French commemato&i^'-' 
call its “ghetto mentality " ^ 

Marking its differences from 
rest of the French political scoe^' " 
once again mattered more than mtP ,rc \! 
pearing cooperative and capable*"* 4 *' 


joining m 

At us : 

years ago the French 
Party abandoned the 
“dictatorship of the 
and seemed to be 
flexibility. The 23d 
coining this spring, is 
what other European 
call “immobilism, 1 
still. The official sallies and 
pricks at Moscow have gone. 
party leardership even seemed 
barrassed now by the mfldly cri 
history it commissioned of Hs 
dons with, the Kremlin in. the 
and immediate post-Stalin period! 

Inherently Differed Nature 

The French defection wait 
bade for those Italian G 


jvji ‘X'-: 
ySP'C 



eager to develop the line tint bx.i 
West thdr ideology has ~an ’nt-' 
hereatly different nature fromiti^ 
Eastern version. The Italian sofcj** - 
liners, who then began to think 
finding friends if not. ‘puma*** V 
among European Socialist parties? e i n- • 
faced two even larger difficulties, <■ 

On lone side, the policy of then?*' 
leader, Enrico Bertnjgaa, for • 

“historic compromise” with, .'tfifcahcw . 
Christian Democrats, had ,• 


NEW DELHI. April 16 (AF) — 
Another criminal case was begun 
against former Prime Minister Indi- 
ra Gandhi today in a magistrate’s 
cqnrt here involving alleged 
misconduct during her last years in 
power. 

Mrs. Gandhi, aide RJC Dhawan 
and Devendra Sen, a former direc- 
tor of the Indian Central Bureau of 
Investigation, were charged with 
criminal conspiracy to cause 
wrongful prosecution of four gov- 
ernment officials investigating her 
Sanja/s automotive firm in 


all, brought them any closer 
tual power. Mr. Bedmguer’s 
was based on the shockhc frill 
the 1973 collapse of the 
Allende government in Chile. 

It showed, he reasoned, 

Western Communists had to — , 
some partnership with other pdOT^na^.^'" 



cal movements if they were not 
be doomed to permanent isc * 
But the co m pro m ise in Italy 
out to be sharing blame for 
country’s troables without 
chance to “change society. 


On the other tide, the I: . 
Communists found themselves osssj 
flanked by the growing strength 
the radical left. Even made Us 
ty, Mr. Beriingner’s critics 
plained that Ms armistice was 
ins Communists their cherir 
role as the leaders of class waif! 



At their 
month, the 

went ahead with their odd 
to proclaim the creed of 
Ixuimsm ' optional for the 
faithful. But they backed 
from more far-reaching 
debate and concentrated on 
musde for tire craning Italian' 



tious. Mr. Berlin guer remained j l- t 

sconced at the fulcrum, but the ■■■ 

mi., a# . J 1u.Jp Jn f* StV „ 




saw of influence 
vorof the hardliners who get 
well with Moscow, and against 
reformers. v ^ ~ 

In Spain, where the much smaiw. * 
Communist Party made modest u- 
seif -proclaimed eminently 
*'”■ gains in last month’s 
elections (rising to 13 
10 percent in the prior nation 
al elections), the line of challenge “ 
Moscow was also muted. The 
iards KaH gone the furthest in 
ance of the .Russians, but ths* 
a combination of loneliness aadj:-, *' 
desire to distinguish tiremsdjoj «r 
dearly fromthe Socialists 
to a quieter stance, if not 
accommodation. 

The result of each party’s 
sponding to its own political 
sures has been to reduce Eurocoif ^ 


in •;«» 


..t 


ecu umc, a uivuiCC WOUlu OC *** “MU me roau uiai a rtuostam jai] 

declared, and the erstwhile bus- mg into Herat from Kabul is “coo converted to bousing for more than 

band would pay off. u *' 

This Shiite Moslem pr ac t i c e 
ed the man and the girf 


■ a<uu w oc avauaoie uecn uj icuuut . 

e rebel leadership. Informants mtnrism from a joint rrovenKOt ^ ty 
that a Pa kista ni had been tittle hut a phrase. After all, -y v ..j,. 


Western - Cnmrmmisl 


who stood to make some 

cash. In essence a rather complicat- 
ed form of prolonged prostitution, 
seegheh marriages still exist, al- 
though they are rare. 

The question now is whether the 
practice can continue under the 

Islamic republic. The verdict so far, 

according to a government spokes- 
man: “It is correct that men can 
obtain h." He added that religious 
leaders would have to study the 
separate issue of polygamy, banned 
under the shah but permitted' by 
Islam. 



ported cases in which troops had 

refused to fire on the guerrillas, 

amoira whom they rec ognized 
friends from their homes. 

In tent villages .like those at 
Skamkh a m in the tribal territory, 
and near GuEstan about 60 inflwc 
west of Quetta in a settled farming 

area, a visitor was told over and 

over about the rebels’ shortage of 
guns and ammunition. 

The face of a young adult male 
was rare in any of tire tent villages. 
Asked where tire young men were* 


, — > onginally 

m the camp, according to the. Al- 
informant, about 50 Uve 


slipped back into Af^ _ 
work on establishing a “n 
government” somewhere in 


to 


the would-be Enrocommn^-.^^ 
have not found an answer. So, ^ 
way or another, they are 
towards older habits. 


Nf 


tan. 

A planned visn to the “i m 
at camp," as the housing, for the t 
nested was called, was canceled 
cause Pafasani intelligence c 
aate had by that tone shL 
intense distress that a foreigner hi 
5Ucce8 ded m soring anv of 1 
camps. J 



900,000 Visit France 

PARIS , April 16 (Remo*) J' 

About 900.00B foreign tourists, 
spending the Easter ho&dajf 
France; according to afficialj*j|^ 
mates. About half the visit«s«"|V , 

Paris and the rest in seaside Iv 

tourism officiate said. . V- 


u 
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In Senate Unit Report 


a l F J»S. Arms Curbs Policy SeenNear Failure 


Ik, 


% 

By Richard Burt 
K v Vj\S H IN GTON^ ' April 


i fna**n^w i vn, April 16 

. I "! ujijYT) — President .Carter's pol 
K ,r> WJ ^cutting bade on arms sales iff 
i. joining otrt of time and his efforts 

" v ‘k Irt A* 

‘til., 


'"■t 


target Moscow to agree to a joint 
jj^raula for restraining weapons cx- 
^ — “ — - i- — •*.- brink of 
Rela- 
yester- 


™ rt* “may be on the 
kjire," the Senate F< 


‘ ,I,P R|k 

h, “k4S. 


Committee 


i i" ' ifcr^ a sla ® report endorsed by the 
'j, '''c r,^ 1 iking Democratic and Republi- 

‘'-ucnj members of the committee, die 
i 111 “K' ft *icl argued that, in spite of Mr. 
' ' H-l “p n^Jrierts May, 1977, pledge to re- 


dreptiosm about the administra- 
te oq’s sales restraint policy and 
added: “It is criticized on. the one 
hand for lack of. vigorous imple- 
mentation, and on the Other, for 
placing the United States at a com- 
petitive disadvantage in the world's 
annsmaricets.” ‘ 

Diplomatic Instrument 

“Both criticisms are partially 
accurate,” the report concluded. In 
ondertaku^ some sales, it said, the 
admraistralion may have been too 


administration has been unable to 
get otter major suppliers of con- 
ventional arms, such as die Soviet 
Union, Britain and France, to join 
in the effort. In particular, the re- v ' 
port expressed concern over recent 
setbacks in talks with Moscow -on 
limiting the transfer of advanced 
weapons to such regions as Latin 
America and Africa. . 

..Without the cooperation of the 
Soviet Union and other large ex- ‘ * j* 
porters in the near future, the xe- 


e oeen too port gaid, Mr. Carter’s policy cf ex- 
eager to use weapons as diplomatic Seising unilateral restraint xs lidy 


Ik . 


military exports, arms sales 

. “vwiriniH- In hA a . m«nr itIaK.I 


•»IIC ISjja*-" 

"’•'IkoV-Tte flow erf arms to the Third 
,l ■ , |«cr lf ^ .^irld has not been reduced," the 
fu-^-iOrtsmd. 

"h itv JV-t said that there is now universal 

*0 


instruments. And in those cases 
where restraint ted been exercised, 
the report noted that arms sup- 
pliers had been - eager to jump in to 
fal the gap. - 

The basic thrust of the report is 
that, while Mr. Carta has succeed- 
ed in gradually reducing the total 
value of annual U.S. exports, the 


" ,M "ar> 

.ii 

t> 

•I It s\ 


^ i 

^LS. Planning Crackdown 


‘ v[ 

•nunm^-; 

* 1 f _ 

White-Collar Crime 

l ;V ■■ • 

^/ASHINGTON. April 16 — 
j Department erf Justice, citing a 
<ihmtin fni ^ need " fur federal authorities 
( ^ lo more about fraud and corrup- 

' 1 : " r " hii Dji, announced plans yesterday to 


Mr. Gviletti said the department 
intends to assign ISO attorneys to 
the effort over the next two years. 
But in light of the present budget- 


"•c Ft^ibhsh economic-crime enforce- 


loodiag Forces 15,000 
o Flee Mississippi City . 


1 ' h ull i»Tat units in 27 U.S. attorneys' of- 
f s by 1981. 

, .i, ,i., m specialists in economic crime ini- 
i lie' r inl ’ f* ^ will be posted in seven cities. 

,j u . ' w ®3uty Attorney General Bexria- 
f1% „ . J **1 Civile tti said. White-collar 
v . •! u 7®*“ has become a prune target of 
M ,' v “ M «o V Cuter administration’s kw-en- 
y * "G-onait program, and the new 
cnt h «ejs are expected to play a central 
>J it> !irff IU ' lB ' ! “ “”^8 ernt that program. 

hf l-i.-iuh [x^conomiocrime cases are among 
'■» '“ 'ikTo.! m, most difficult to combat, often 
adjuring highly sophisticated in- 
i ^fu-rnnunu. igative approaches. Recent De- 
:.M |' 4m ( ument of Justice moves in this 
tin- t remit 1 have often beat frustrated as 
’.if, ill ’ ul-j it-jes accept “no contesT pleas, 
ltk 'ier than a full judgment <rf guilt, 
ii.'ii I., ix- ^ impose fines instead of jail sen- 

’ lti»‘ 2 xi Pint®" 
i!i:% ^pnnjLti; 
h'i ! ui.tpeuiitf 
ni -»'iliv.m.“ noA 

L' ■•Itlvljl K&s 
i M-N.I* 
snU-ivSiip j 

J i"'‘ h' lheit 

! » ■ ■TIIIIIISM.'WI, 

h ik k rmlii j^CKSON, Miss^ April 16 
...lu;,- jx.y.ft/I) — The Peari River, enlarged 
_ last week’s heavy rains, sent 
n-nilv Difftna'rity flood waters into this capital 
i.-i . r. .irirtiw- yestoday leaving businesses 
ill..,.- h.lurO^doned and forcing an estunat- 
1 hr la. I5 - 000 . persons from* thear 

' i.H .'. ll n! n' m ? es hlences hi wefi-to-do .areas 
’ - 1 " v. along shanty-lined streets alike 

. * : , i! . , iJL.e inundated with six to eight 
i" i I,"- of water as the Peari endued 
i an j, ii a ^ ^ ggjjgjj, rim of tte dty and 

’ 111 ' '^oi into parts of the city oenter. . . 

emergency officials esti- 
■ u M,i ‘ ll ^Sed that 12,000 peraons left their 
I tin.. Km ttics in the nmtheast and south- 
“ :u r r,,mK 'f sections of the city, winch has 
■' ■ v«:i. Kill’. Population of 250,000, and 3,500 
;i .i,i i Mi'ii i -iff defied m Rankin County, across 
Ml H f™biver from Jackson. 

,-.i ..!> ilii- wdtbe wont flooding was reported 
j . . .il.ipH- 1 * c.undiods irf homes along the 15- 
i-,.\;:iiiiKnim4 stretch of the Peari Basin 
i. ■»*.■•! !»' rt % tte edge of tte city, and 
, i . itimiini* tt areas were being eva cu at e d as 
„ i m i slur mil 'river rose slowly but consist ent- 
, if ‘xroughout the afternoon. 
iu-, 1 1 .- jvmitfrore than ,500 National Guard 
...mi’r.'iii'vi nC abers patrolled city streets, 
k- -.lunnc W^jing prople out of evacuated 
. i,.iuhlc» ^s. The police reported no in- 
... ".hanaf a ces of looting in the wake (rf 
• ,i . -w*' flooding, the worst in tte city’s 
! | k ‘..ilu'i ^Try. 

i..imJit lS : t , s the sightseers who look on 
V’\ mu ci.^'as entertainment who are creat- 
,, i wn«^the proWem,” said Mayor Dale 

lii-i imcocr* ‘.^S. 

.. . | ;i . .imiN^jrtions of Interstate Highways 

' ; that he would seek federal dis- 
t !»•■»» i; assistance. 

t!“" ^ Eastover subdivision, where 

In.:.! “ ,l1 ' ./y of Jackson’s most expenave 

i. m.- :*“■ ^ i,«es are situated, was among tte 

j. , ..pu.’n* 1 ^hardest hit by tte flooding. 

i ]iji i hl '' “ * ' ~ ' 


ary constraints, he told the nation's 
93 U.S. atiomeys in a manoran- 
dum, only 10 can be asrigoed at the 
stan. 

Econonri c-crime enforcement 
specialists initially w31 conduct “in- 
telligence sweeps” to assess the na- 
ture and scope of problems in their 
areas by meeting with federal, state 
and load authorities and represent- 
atives of business and industry.” 
Mr.-Crvfletti said. He then mil set 
national priorities fa the prog r a m. 

The first areas where specialists 
are being posted -are Los Angeles; 
Portland, Ore.; Denver; demand; 
New Haven, Conn.; Columbia, 
S.C; and Bi rmingham, Ala. Mr. 
QvOetti said each of the units will 
include at least three experienced 
assistant U.S. attorneys assigned on 
a full-time basis for a minimum of 
18rnonlhs. 

© Lot Angela Times 


k Ross Barnett Reservoir, cm 
... jv i f ,lMl "r 3 eari just upriver from Jackson, 
o’»“ :,ir3 Vorced to release 125,000 cubic 
slu- ” ,I,ur,! ,xrf water pa second most of the 
^i. |i,-i i'H^ 1 . increasing the possiblity that. 
‘ -^loodinp would warsen. 

of the 
be 


.1 Ml-' 


, Mi^'looding would worsen. 

i n "^'t will be at least tte end of 
,, i ....ii"'' 1 ' before these people will 


;l. 




ill' 1 


r.ii |% , 

fl* 1 


udy Finds Gas 
fitter Buy in ’79 


i iii’* 

. !.«• 

:! :,, L l ; TROIT. April 16 (UP1) — 

1,1 -Ford Motor Co. said today 

: Mu :i:H higher wages and more effi- 
.ii'* in jl* automobiles have taken tte 
v „i it ,, ' ^ - oul of higter fuel prices for 
* i; iveragq US. motorist in the 
v -i * l f our years. 

' . ; ,:.i*‘ ||W .Ford study, comparing aver- 
..' ;!u prices, income levels and 
*’ .x in**' " ge ratings of siinilariy sized 
. ir and 1979-model cars, found 
motorists may be getting far 

.mi' 1 


travel out of an 


p . ■■ u««H VIH Vl on uwu S pay pew lOUIVUVUi 

i. ,[r p Uian they did in 1975. dm journalists 

‘■ l " '''' j study dted government fig- The new ref 
' ' .i...!- ' / showing the average hourly 
» { i .> r for industrial workers in 1975 
... ,iv-^.,S4.8i with unleaded gasoline 



, ;v li-: 


. hourly wage 
/J®* prqected unleaded gas 
“-L5 cents a gallon, giving mo 
,i!l |,.,r' l ‘ 5 8-04 gallons of fuel per hour 


4* 


ft 


OiKi ' '[ Tornado Kills T- 

x r. ; .ift^-NGOON, Burma, April 16 
i^ *' i**' ;.®>) — A tornado tore a train 

tin , V :■ trades, idlling scven passen- 
‘ juring 17, a Burmese 


al** 




'u'lK'l.and injuring 

^Shi« ! ’; , I ,r said today. 

..I i },t ‘ 1 




The dqmty chief of 
Bonn's mission in East Berlin, 
Franz Bertde, said he told East 
German Foreign Ministry officials 
today that tte rules breached previ- 
ous agreements between tte two 
governments. 

The East German Communist 
Party daily Neues Deutschland 
said that the regulations would 
only affect journalists who wanted 
to interfere in East Germany's 
affairs. . 


to go by the boards. 

Other Arms Suppliers 

. When' the president's restraint 
program -was unveiled, officials em- f 
phasized that it could not continue 
for long without the support of 
other arms suppliers. But according, 
to statistics contained in tte 
committee’s report, tte Soviet Un- 
ion now surpasses tte United 
States in deliveries of msyor combat 
equipment worldwide and other 
arms suppliers are making major 

in marls mtO arms markets in. die 

Third World, particularly Latin 
America. 



Umid hatt 

Refugees fine up for water at die Estefi Red Cross center after 
government troops captured tine city from Sandinista guerrillas. 


The report 
, 1977, thri 


said that from Janu- After Ouster of Guerrillas 


ary, 1977, through June of last year, 
the United States delivered $5.2 bil- 
lion worth of military equipment to 
countries in the Third wood, while 
tte combined value of Soviet and 
West European arms shipments 
was $8.8 bfluaL 

The committee's report comes 
amid modi internal debate within 
the gove rnmen t over the future of 
Mr. Carter’s policy, with officials in 
both the'State Department and the 
Pentagon arguing that it is Hm* to 
abandon sales restraint in favor of 
tte more liberal approach to ex- 
ports pursued during the Nixon- 
Ford period. Lain year, a major in- 
teragency review of the policy was 
scheduled for this spring, but offi- 
cials said that the issue ted become 
so controversial that tte re-exami- 
nation of arms sales was recently 
postponed. 

Hard Look at Restraints 


Survivors of Esteli Battle 
Tell of Guards 9 Atrocities 


ESTELI, Nicaragua, 

(AP) — Blood-stained sidewalks, 
broken glass and spent cartridge 
cases lined tte streets of Esteli to- 
day as residents told of atrocities 
by President Anastasio Somoza's 
National Guard troops during 
weeklong fighting that ended yes- 
terday against leftist guerrillas. 

Buzzards flew ova the city as 
government sanitation teams wear- 
ing face masks burned bodies, dead 
animals and garbage. Nearly every 
building in Esteli showed evidence 
of fighting- Some woe scarred by 

need 


able to return to their homes,” a 
dty spokesman said. : 

Only one flood-related death had 
been reported by late yesterday 
afternoon. A 4-year-old at the Mis- 
sissippi School for the: Deaf fell 
into a'ditcb and drowned Saturday, 
officials said. - 

Property datpay. was estimated 
in the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. 

Mr. Darxks declared a state of 
emergency Friday, the day after 10 
inches of rain fell on Jackson and 
nearly twioe as much along tte 
Peari 50 miles to the north. FI 
mg did not become serious until 
Saturday, however. 

Residents whose homes were 
flooded had little time to salvage 
their belongings. 

“The water came up so fast peo- 
ple didn’t have time to get out,” 
said Jimmy Johnston, a Red Cross 
worker. ^Nobody expected it. No- 
body thought h was as severe a» it 
was until tte last minute. Then.il 
was too late.” 


Sadat Reaffirms 
Commitment to 
Arab Jerusalem 

CAIRO, April 16 (AP) — Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat reiterated today 
that Egypt.is committed to tte re- 
turn of Arab Jerusalem to Arab so- 
vreignty and called hardliners igno- 
ramuses for opposing the -peace 
treaty with Israel 

In an address to the professors 
and students of £n Sham Universi- 
ty, Mr. Sadat also attacked relig- 
ious fundamentalism and said he 
would not tolerate the abuse of re- 
ligion for political claims. 

“We have told tte Israelis that 
no Arab or Moslem, none of the 
800 million, will ever accept Israeli 
sovereignty ova Arab Jerusalem,” 
Mr. Sadat said in the speech that 
was broadcast by Cairo Radio. 
“We have made it clear to -the Is- 
raelis that our rights to this dty are 
historic and that we shall never give 
them up. This is Egypt's position.” 

“How can we get our land back, 
and our Jerusalem back if we do 
not negotiate with Israel” Mr. Sa- 
dat said. “Is this a reason for the 
ignoramuses to attack us?” 

Bonn Protests 
E. Berlin Curbs 

BERLIN, April 16 (Renters) — 
West Germany protested today to 
the East German government ova 
pew restrictions on the work of fa- 
in East Berlin, 
new regulations, contained 
in a government decree two days 
ago, ban Western journalists from 
interviewing people without official 
permission. Journalists must also 
least 24-hoars notice and 


congressional, hearings on arms 
sales scheduled for lata this year, 
was likely to force the administra- 
tion into talcing a hard look at the 
future of sales restraint 

.-In part the report blamed the 
failure of -gaining the cooperation 
of other arms suppliers on tte 
administration's own lack of 
restraint Although it noted that 
Mr. Carta recently decided against 
selling advanced fighters to Sooth 
Korea and Taiwan, it said that “the 
predisposition in most executive 
branch agencies remains to seR” . 

. “In fact” tte report said, “four 
of President Carter’s major foreign 
policy successes since May, 1977, 
could be considered failures at 
arms restraint These included air- 
borne warning and control aircraft 
for Iran, F-15s for Saudi Arabia, 


„ , , bullets, while others were redut~~ 

However, they predicted that tte ro bble from tank, cannon and 
committee s report together with mortar 

Telephone poles and television 
antennas jutted where tte tops had 
been shot away. Refuges who had 
been housed at the San Juan de 
Dios. Hospital during the fighting 
said that soldiers burst into the 
building Thursday afternoon, took 
40 young persons outside and shot highway only 
them. front of a fa 


By Tom Fenton 

April. 16 loaders. Two of the heavy machines 
stood in front of the hospital on 
blocks, their tires shot out by the 
guerrillas. 

Debris lined the streets, includ- 
ing thousands of spent cartridges, 
glass, padlocks that had been snot 
off doors and a drinking cup with a 
bullet hole through it. 

A blue bush hat lay upside down 
in tte street tte inside stained with 
blood. 

Sanitati on teams squirted kero- 
sene on bodies and garbage, burn- 
ing them where they lay. 

There were occasional bursts of 
gunfire during the brief visit and 
nervous guardsmen fingered their 
weapons behind barricades that 
had been set up earlier by the reb- 
els. 

On tte drive back to Managua,' 1 
144 kilometers to the south, two 
truckloads of guardsmen passed 
tte Associated ness team on the 
to screech to a halt in 
armhouse a few miles 


Shot in Hospital 

“We heard the machine guns af- 
ter they took them outside. It was 
horrible. They shot four men right 
here in the hospital All had been, 
wounded and , all were uncon- 
scious,” a witness raid, ter voice 
trailing when a soldier carrying an 
automatic rifle walked by. 

National Guardsmen maintained 
a cordon around the city. Tte sol- 
diers, members of Mr. Somoza's 
10,000-man National Guard, 


ood- lifting of the Turkish arms embargo iu,uw-man national vmara. 
until and arms transfer authority lor refused to allow residents to enter 


South Korea.’ 

European Skepticism 

As a result, tte report said that 
most governments of ' exporting 
countries “do not believe that the 
United States practices what it 
preaches in the field of arms export 
control.” However, it also listed 
several additional obstacles to in- 
ternational sales restraint, includ- 
ing the lack of progress in U.S. -So- 
viet talks on arms exports. West 

reducing^ deliveries and^^emer- 
gence of new weapons suppliers, 
such as Israel and Brazil. 

Outlining alternatives to Mr. 
Carter’s existing policy, the report 
said that tte administration wwiid 
launch an arms export promotion 
drive “to make dear to Soviet and 
European negotiators that tte 
United States mn dominate the 
market.” This would be done to 
convince otter suppliers to take 
U.S. arms limitation proposals 
more seriously, it' added. 

The report was prepared by 
Hans Binnendijk, a member of For- 
eign Relations Committee staff. 

Hanoi Reports 
Crash oi China 
Plane in Vietnam 

BANGKOK, April 16 (Reuters) 
— Radio Hanoi said today that an 
intruding Chinese fighter plane 
crashed in northern Vietnam and 
tte pilot was killed. The radio, 
monitored here, said that Vietnam 
had sent a note to Pricing, protest- 
ing ihai the Chinese plane had vio- 
lated Vietnamese airspace yester- 
day. 

The broadcast 'said the Chinese 
aircraft crashed by itself at True 
Phu village, 25 kilometers south of 
Ha Nam Niuh city and that Viet- 
nam has returned tte body or tte 
pilot to China. 

A Chinese delegation Jed by Vice 
Foreign Minister Han Nialong ar- 
rived in Hanoi Saturday but so far 
neither country has indicated when 
talks -to resolve disputes between 
the two countries folio wing their 
monthlong border war would start. 
Peking charged on Friday that, 
three armed Vietnamese vessels 
had intruded into the disputed 
Paracel Islands held by China and 
had attacked a Chinese patrol boat. 

In Petting today, Chinese For- 
eign Minister Huang Hua accused 
Vietnam (rf “a massive frenzied and 
barbarous invasion”' of Cambodia, 
and reaffirmed Chinese support for 
the ousted Cambodian government 
Mr. Hoang spoke at a National 
Day reception given by the ambas- 
sador to Peking of tte ousted Cam- 
bodia Pd Pol government 


or leave tte city. 

There were no good estimates of 
the number of persons lolled. Mili- 
tary officials, the Red Cross and 
persons interviewed during a visit 
there declined to give estimates. 
However, some of those inter- 
viewed dted 94 deaths, which 
appeared to have occurred in sepa- 
rate instances. 

An Associated Press rep oner- 
photographer team received per- 
mission to cm ter the dty late last 
night- About 90 minutes after it 
entered, guardsmen ordered the 
team aboard a truck and they were 
driven back to a roadblock outside 
town on the Pan-American 
way,, where troops confiscated 
and cassette recordings made in 
Esurfi. 

Did it for Pleasure 

Stela Gonzalez de Selva said that 
her husband, a doctor at the hospi- 
tal was seized by soldiers and later 
lolled “They burst into the hospital 
at 1:30 pun. Thursday, just as he 
was coming out of surgery," Mrs. 
Gonzalez said He his s 
gown on and had been 
around the clock. They took him 
outride, walked him down to the 
coma and shot his chest out with 
machine guns. They did it just for 
■pleasure,” she said , 

Another woman who bad been at 
the hospital at the time confirmed 
the account and said that she had 
seen Dr. Eduardo de Selva’s body 
in the street, his chest caved in by 
gunfire. 

Five-foot barricades of sandbags 
and paving stones blocked the 
streets. Some of the barricades had 
been pushed aside by front-end 


down the road 

The guardsmen forced the occu- 
pants erf tte house out, hands on 
their heads, and one guardsman 
swung his rifle like a baseball bat, 
hitting a man irr xhe small of the 
back. 

The man staggered but regained 
his balance and was shoved into 
one of the^ trucks, which sped ofT 
down the highway. 

Earlier, Spanish journalist Alfon- 
so Rojo, of Madrid's Diario 16, was 
brought out of Esteli in another 
National Guard truck full of sol- 
diers. When the truck reach the 
roadblock ontride of town where 
journalists were waiting for permis- 
sion to enter Esteli Mr. Reno 
jumped from the truck shouting. I 
am a journalist." 

He was shoved back into the 
truck and told to shut up. The vehi- 
cle sped off toward Managua, 
where officials said dial he was 
being held for investigation. 

Refuted Guard Allegations 

Mr. Rojo had been in Esteli since 
last Monday, broadcasting reports 
by telephone which refuted Nation- 
al Guard allegations that the dty 
was mostly under its control. 

He also denied a guard report 
that the Sandinista guerrillas’ com- 
mander in Esieti, rnmmiindiin le 
Ruben, had been killed in a skir- 
mish. 

Col Aquiles Aranda Escobar 
said earlier that he considered Mr. f 
Rojo to be' working for the guerril- 
las, who take their name from Au- 
gusio Cesar Sandino. who fought 
against U-S. Marines occupying Ni- 
caragua in the 1920s and 1930s. 
TbeSandinistas are fighting to end 
four decades of rule by the Somoza 
family. 

Many refugees from the fighting 
woe being boused at the Rosario 
school which is run by Spanish 
nuns. National guardsmen refused 
to allow any of the refugees to leave 
the grounds of the school which 
received about a dozen rounds erf 
cannon fire Thursday. 

“The main thing is for the guard 
to let us out of here,” said Sister 
Jimenez of Pamplona, mother supe- 
rior at the school “We're all 
prisoners.” 
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Business Deal With Qadhafi Denied 

Billy Carter Confirms Libya Paid for Trip 


£ 
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LONG BEACH, Calif, April 16 
(NYT) — Billy Cana has con- 
firmed that the Libyan government 
paid for his trip to Rome and Tri 
oli last fall but he steadfastly 
nies tte suggestion that be had 
business dealings with the govern- 
ment erf CoL Moamer Qadhafi. 

Mr. Cana said he agreed to visit 
Libya, and later was the host to a 
Libyan delegation in Atlanta, in 
the hope that tte two gestures 
would increase trade between the 
United Slates and tte North Afri- 
can state and increase knowledge in 
the United Slates about the 
Libyans. 

Mario Leanza, an A llama real 
estate deala, and several otter peo- 
ple who accompanied the brother 
of President Carta on the uip, said 
they understood that a corporation 
would be formed to formalize Li- 
byan representation in Georgia. 
Mr. Leanza also said that Billy 
Cana had promised him a 12J5 
percent share of a profit-making 
corporation in which Mr. Cana 
would hold 40 percent, the largest 
interest. 

Invitation Given 

Mr. Cana said that he had never 
forming a corporation, 
nor had be promised anybody a 
share of a business venture. “How 
could I promise a shar e of some- 
thing that doesn't exist,” he asked. 
He said thai he was aware that 
some of the people on the trip may 
have contemplated doing business 
with the Ub^us. 

He said that while in Libya, be 
visited farming projects and other 
facilities in which he was interest- 
ed. Lata, he said, he agreed to in- 
vite a Libyan delegation to stop in 
Atlanta while it was on a tour of 
the United States. The tour had al- 
ready been arranged, he said. 

U.S. Officials 
Ur ged to Walk 
More . Ride Less 

WASHINGTON. April 16 
(UPI) — The General Account- 
ing Office, the congressional 
watchdog agency, has taken is- 
sue with the old bureaucratic 
premise of “why walk, when 
you can ride.” 

Rep. Les Asp in. D-Wis., said 
yesterday he has found some 
U.S. officials stationed in Eu- 
rope use chauffeured cars for 
trips as short as 200 to 300 
yards. 

And Rep. Asp in tingled out 
the forma chief and the acting 
chief of the National Security 
Agency who were "provided 
chauffeur service between their 
offices and the European Com- 
mand Conference Center, a lei- 
surely 3V*-minute walk." 

The GAO reported that “sev- 
eral of the staff heads were also 
bang provided with transporta- 
tion from their command office 
building to ibe U.S. Army 
Headquarters complex [in 
Heidelberg. West Germany] — 
a distance of M0 to 300 vards.” 

Rep. Aspin said, “Wfiat’s in- 
volved here is a disregard For 
the taxpayer's dollar. In private 
enterprise no one would get 
away with such wasteful practic- 
es. But in the government, too 
few people care about the value 
or a dollar." 

He also was concerned about 
the chauffeurs themselves, often 
Army enlisted men, who spend 
a lot of time waiting for their 
passengers. “The investigators 
found a series of instances 
where drivers sat around for pe- 
riods ranging from 516 to 8 
hours before the return trip,” 
Rep. Aspin said. 

Seoul Fills Military Posts 

SEOUL, April 16 (AP) — Admi- 
ral Kim Chong-Kon was made 
chier of South Korea’s naval opera- 
tions today, succeeding Hwang 
Chong-Yon. Gen. Yun Cha-Chung 
was named air force chief of staff, 
replacing Cboo Young-Bock. 


Mr. Carta said he agreed to act 
as host at a reception for the trade 
delegation in Atlanta in January af- 
ter several other Georgia leaders 
had demurred. He said he was 
amazed at the adverse publicity 
that his association with the Li- 
byans had engendered because it 
appeared to him that enlarged 


trade with that country would be 
gpod for the United States and for 
Georgia. 

He said that he had not met with 
Col. Qadhafi while in Libya and 
only became belatedly aware, 
through press reports, of Libya's 
support for Palestinian terrorist 
organizations. 


$5-MiUion Haul Is Taken 
From Ottawa Post Office 


From H’irr Dispatdtrs 


OTTAWA, April 16 — Thieves 
escaped with a $5- mi! lion to S6- mil- 
lion haul from Ottawa’s main post 
office yesterday, a postal official 
said today. Ii was the biggest rob- 
bery in Canadian history. 

But the thieves missed gold bul- 
lion, stamps, gems, cash and drugs 
worth nearly 10 limn that much, 
the official said. “They were like 
kids intide a candy store,” be add- 
ed. “They didn't know what they 
were looking Tor.” 

The haul included American Ex- 
press money orders and travelers 
checks worth between $3 million 
and $4 million, as well as cash, 
jewelay, minted coin sets and 
Canadian and foreign passports. 

A police spokesman said that the 
money orders and travelers checks 
were in denomination of $10 to 
$1,000 and could be used easily. He 
noted that some checks from the 
SI -5-million Wells Fargo robbery 
in Montreal in February of last 
year are still showing up in Miami 
and otter foreign cities. 

Police said that they suspected 
that three persons took part in the 
robbery. They said that the thieves' 
obvious advance knowledge of the 
situation in the post office and in- 
dicated that a postal employee was 
a member of the gang- Police also 
believe that the robbers knew that 
the building was guarded by only 
one unarmed man. 

“Any part-time employee or 
Christmas helper would know the 
security arrangements on a holiday 
weekend and what was in the regis- 
tration room.” the postal official 
said. 

The robbers gained entry into 
the building by breaking through a 
glass door. They cut the lock from 
the door of the office for registered 
mail in order to reach the valu- 
ables. Then they spent about two 
hours ripping open mail sacks and 
collecting the loot, which weighed 
about 400 pounds in five duffel 
bags. 

The robbery, which took place 

3d World Boost IZ 
In Trade Balance 
Seen Short-lived 

WASHINGTON, April 16 
— Steadily rising costs of 
manufactured goods will 
make sharply improved Third 
World trade balances short-lived, 
according to a CIA study. 

The study covering 78 develop- 
ing nations outride the internation- 
al oil cartel noted hefty improve- 
ments in trade balances in 1977. 

It said the terms of trade of non- 
OPEC (Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries) developing 
nations “improved by 13 percent in 
1977, the largest jump in this 
decade.” The CIA said higher cof- 
fee prices and cheaper imported 
grains contributed to the increases. 

Sugar exporters suffered large 
trade deficits after 1975, but cofTee 
exporters in Africa and Latin 
America had record surpluses since 
the price of coffee crippled between 
1975 and 1977. 

The analysis said the still-un com- 
piled economic statistics for 1978 
and 1979 are expected to show the 
trade improvement was short-lived, 
with developing nations losing 
some of the terms of trade gains re- 
cently realized. At the same time, 
the report said, “the prices of im- 
ports of manufactures and oil ore 
expected (o maintain their steadv 

climb.” 


early yesterday morning, was div 


mg, 

covered several hours later by a 
postal employee reporting for 
work. 

The largest previous theft in 
Canadian history was a S3- million 
robbery from a Montreal branch of 
the Royal Bank of Canada in 1965. 

Rabies Outbreak 
Watched at U.S., 
Mexico Border 

ATLANTA April 16 (UPU — 
The National Center for Disease 
Control is monitoring an outbreak 
or canine rabies on noth sides of 
the LJ-S.-Mexicin border, where re- 
ports say 80 persons have been ex- 
posed to the disease. 

The cases are concentrated in El 
Paso County. Texas. Dona Ana 
County, N.M., and around Juarez. 
Mexico. 

Juarez health authorities report- 
ed 15 cases of canine rabies. More 
than 45 persons were exposed to 
the animals and are undergoing 
preventive treatment. 

The surge of canine rabies and 
the threat ti poses to public health 
prompted a meeting last month of 
health officials from Mexico, El 
Paso and New Mexico to discuss 
the problem and to plan for im- 
proved communication and joint 
action. 

Rabies normally is transmitted 
by the bite of an infected animal 
and in most cases is fatal for 
humans. 

Two Institutions End 
Egypt Participation 

KUWAIT. April 16 (AP) — The 
Arab Bank for Economic Develop- 
ment in Africa today expelled 
Egypt from membership. An an- 
nouncement said that the bank’s 
•vernois also decided at a meeting 
ere to close its offices in Cairo. 

This was Egypt's second expul- 
sion from an Arab economic insti- 
tution in two days. Finance minis- 
ters from 18 stales voted here yes- 
terday to suspend Egypt's 
membership in a S400-million Arab 
Fund for Social and Economic 
Development. 
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Ban the Bomb in South Asia 


The Carter administration was right to cut 
off economic aid to Pakistan for surrepti- 
tiously starting to build a plant to produce 
nuclear explosives. But Pakistan was only 
doing what rival India did a decade ago, so 
trying to prevent the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons now requires effective measures against 
India as well. 

* * * 

Thirty years into the nuclear era, only the 
five permanent members of the UN Security 
Council have acquired nuclear weapons. This 
exclusivity may not last indefinitely. Besides 
India, a dozen other countries are pushing on 
the door. But the world should welcome eve- 
ry effort to defer such proliferation — espe- 
cially when military rivals are involved. 

The United States is engaged in an uphill 
struggle with Argentina urging it to accept 
inspection safeguards and other restraints in 
a reactor deal with West Germany. Thanks 
to U.S. pressure, Brazil is having sober sec- 
ond thoughts about a similar West German 
deal. A show of U.S. determination in south- 
ern Asia now can enhance the chances of 
avoiding a nuclear arms race in Latin Ameri- 
ca and elsewhere: 

* * * 

Pakistan's interest in nuclear weapons was 
stimulated in 1974 when India diverted mate- 
rials from a civilian program to explode a 
plutonium device. Canada immediately cut 
off atomic supplies for India but the United 
States kept hoping to obtain assurances of no 
further weapons development Economic aid 
to India has not been cut off and three ad- 
ministrations have continued to send nuclear 
fuel for a U.S.-built power station near Bom- 
bay. 

But no adequate assurances have been 
received. On the contrary. Prime Minister 
Desai threatens to extract plutonium explo- 
sive from spent fuel rods at the station with- 
out the U.S. consent that past agreements 
require. His reasoning is clever — too clever. 
He contends, correctly, that the United 
Slates promised to supply fuel during the 


reactor’s lifetime. But the fuel contract re- 
quired India to comply with US. law and 
changes in it Now the law has changed. Last 
year’s Nuclear Nonproliferation Act requires 
an end of atomic fuel shipments next March 
to any nation, like India, that rejects interna- 
tional inspection of all its nuclear facilities. 
When the shipments cease, says Desai, so 
will the agreement, leaving him free to use 
the UJS. rods for plutonium production. 

As the Pakistani reaction shows, there is 
more at stake here than clever debate. The 
United States has shipped India 95 tons of 
enriched ur anium — enough to produce tons 
of plutonium and hundreds of bombs. Presi- 
dent Carter has been protecting India from 
fuel cutoffs to give negotiations a chance and 
to encourage that nation's return to democra- 
cy. Surely the time has come to draw the line. 

The Nuclear Regulatory Commission has 
twice come close to canceling fuel shipments 
to India but the White House kept pressing 
for more. Another application is now pend- 
ing. The commission should not again be 
pressured if India refuses to guarantee that 
there will be no diversion of the fuel. The 
president could also make it dear that he will 
not countermand the mandatory cutoff next 
March. And then, perhaps, the negotiations 
with India, as well as Pakistan, would take 
place in a different clima te 

* 4 * 

At least Desai no longer contends that 
there is value in “peaceful” nuclear explo- 
sions. He also promises not to authorize a 
second atomic test. But he is 82 years old and 
no successor can be bound by the promises 
he makes. Unless all Indian nudear facilities 
are thrown open to inspection, Pakistan and 
the rest of the world cannot be sure that the 
weapons program has halted. 

Pakistan has proposed that South Asia be 
a zone free of nudear arms, posing the choice 
of nuclear weapons for both India and Paki- 
stan or for neither. For the United States to 
stop shipping fuel to India may help the New 
Delhi government make the wiser choice. 

THE NFW YORK TIMES. 


The End for Idi Amin 


Idi Amin has been chased from his capital 
and the end of Uganda’s eight-year night- 
mare seems at hand. The joy of a people li- 
berated from murderous brutality is enough 
to overwhelm, for now, any misgivings about 
the role of Tanzanian soldiers in the final act 
and concern about the difficult task of recon- 
struction ahead. 

* * * 

Amin built a reputation for baiting the 
West. His antics ranged from parodies of the 
“white man’s burden” to trifling with the 
lives of innocent Westerners. In these ways, 
the self-proclaimed “conqueror of the British 
Empire” attracted a certain popularity in an 
Africa where national pride still smarts from 
the blows of colonialism. 

Inside Uganda, he ruled by terror. The vic- 
tims of the dictatorship ran into the hun- 
dreds of thousands; many bodies were sa- 
vagely mutilated, other victims disappeared 
without a trace. Thousands more suffered 
imprisonment or were driven into exile. A 
well-endowed economy was looted for the 
benefit of the regime's few friends and pro- 
tectors. especially the Ugandan Army. 

There is irony in the part played in Amin’s 
downfall by Tanzania and its President, Ju- 
lius Nyerere. Nyerere, one of Africa’s most 
respected leaders, is also one of the least mili- 
taristic. Tanzania’s Army is less than formi- 


dable, and just a few months ago proved un- 
able to stop a Ugandan invasion. The differ- 
ence this time seems to have been the total 
collapse of the Ugandan dictator’s support, 
even within the army whose loyalty he tried 
so elaborately to buy. 

Yet Tanzania has set a disturbing pre- 
cedent What has been done this tune in a 
good cause, and with considerable provoca- 
tion, might as easily be done by others in 
different circumstances. The danger is the 
more real because of Africa’s colonial legacy 
of arbitrary borders, dividing kindred peo- 
ples and throwing hostile ones together. 

* * * 

The new provisional government of Ugan- 
da has called for the execution of Amin, but 
for a show of understanding toward those 
who followed his orders out of fear. Nyerere 
wisely did not attempt to restore to power his 
friend, former president Milton Obote, 
whose regime made many enemies. The new 
leadership includes figures known to be well 
disposed toward the West, and likely to want 
Western assistance in the reconstruction 
effort. Their requests should be given careful 
consideration in the months to come. For 
now, the good news is that the butcher is 
gone. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


International Opinion 


Italy's Explicit Communists 

Italy can no longer be governed without 
(hem [Communists], but they are committed 
to full participation in government or a clear 
role in opposition. The Christian Democratic 
Party, itself an amalgam of rightist, centrist 
and reformist groups, must go into the June 
election on a platform of thus so far and no 
further — no full participation of the Com- 
munists in coalition government. 

Mr. Berlin guer, the Communist leader, has 
said that if the Christian Democrats, during 
the election campaign, talk about confronta- 
tion and of boundaries which cannot be 
crossed, they will only prove their desire to 
evade the essence of the Italian political cri- 
sis. 

Many Italian politicians believe that the 


Communists behaved sensibly and construc- 
tively in the support for the last government, 
A lot of good legislation was passed, and the 
Communists learned a little about the prob- 
lem of running the country. The party is 
committed to pluralism, democracy, and the 
rule of die ballot box. 

Internally, it is still run on the old princi- 
ple of democratic centralism and sceptics 
doubt whether different leaders or different 
circumstances would leave it attached to its 
tamer role. That’s one of the dilemmas which 
the parties will have to solve after the June 
election. 

There is every sign that the voters will set 
the politi cians an even more difficult task of 
coalition-building than they did in 1976. 

— From the Guardian (London). 


In the International Edition 


Seventy-Five Years Ago 

AprS 17, 1904 

WASHINGTON — The Panama Canal bill occu- 
pied the latter portion of the day in the Senate, 
and it was passed without a division. An amend- 
ment was adopted which clears away all doubt 
as to the authority to make the payment for the 
coital rights and property. The Senate passed a 
bill providing for the temporary government of 
the Canal Zone in Panama, the protection of the 
canal work, and other important purposes. Mr. 
Morgan was the principal opponent. No provi- 
sion was made in this hill Tor compensation to 
the French for earlier, uncompleted, work on a 
canal. 


Fifty Years Ago 

April 17, 1929 

NEW YORK — Babe Ruth, the colossus of the 
baseball world, today steps to the plate at New 
York for his first at bat of 1929, and the fans of 
the whole nation win be watching him. He has 
his mark of 60 homers, made two years ago, to 
shoot at, and a chance to help the Yankees to 
another league pennant and world’s tide. Start- 
ing at shortstop win be Leo Durocher, who beat 
out a h|gh-priced West Coast rookie. The rest of 
the lineup comes as no surprise: Lou Gehrig wfll 
play first base, and Ruth w31 be joined in the 
outfield by Earle Combs and Bob MeuseL 
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Asian Communism 
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By George F. Will . v . 

ASHINGTON — ■ For several • sympathetic treatment, of ibeenT 

tog-class, young Americana 


W decades, since the Soviet 


lost its allure, many 
es” have admired Asian 




fought the Vietnam war. Althc* 
it deals adm" •’ 
rial virtues 


it deals admiringly with sane ) : .i 

ues (such as bravery. ’ 


mniaw — from a safe dis- ., JJ 

tance, of course. For such people, ty, and disciplined ferodty^ n 
1979 is becoming tiresome. no .way a celebration of war., 

In January, Vietnam attacked the involvement 
Cambodia: War really is hell for a 
neither side 


e” when 

can be called fascist. _ Cambodia's 
slaughtering Communists were an 
embarrassment, but so, too, was 
Vietnam's attack. It refuted the 
myth of "peace loving" Hanoi, a 
myth concocted to serve the su- 
preme myth: that Hanoi’s war of 
a ggression against South Vietnam 
was merely a wdltng-up of nation- 
alist ardor. 

Then China, winch “progres- 
sives” have said “has so much to 
teach us,” attacked Vietnam, de- 
stroying villages to “teach them a 
lesson.* And m Paris, Jean Laoou- 
tore, a prolific j oumaiist revered by 
Hanoi's Western friends, de- 
nounced fiimsrif and others for 
having been “vehides and inter- 
mediaries for a lying and criminal 
propaganda . . spokesman for 

tyranny in the name of liberty.” 

Confessed 

Lacoutnre confessed “shame for 
having contributed ... to the in- 
stallation of one of the most op- 
pressive regimes [Cambodia’s] his- 
tory has known.” And “with regard 
to Vietnam, my behavior was some- 
times more that of a militant than 


of the 

States in Vietnam. 

Nevertheless, it has fc 
nounced by those among _ 
friends who ding to the old 
as if dinging to. life. They i 
movie’s stirring love of 
and even more its portrayal of 
oaxnese Communists as bn 
pedafly in the treatment of 
era. That their many brutali_ 
not indude one shown in then 
— forcing prisoners to play 
sian rouleue — is not the - 
point of controversy, 
denounce the movie as 
ary" reveal how much their 
tion to UJSh policy was 
anti-Americanism, and a 
assessment of Asian 

Captain John McCain 
U.S. Navy has not seen the 
He saw tOO much Of the reality' 
was a POW for nearly six yc* j 0 .v ■■ 
and experienced some of./ 1 
“defects of the North Vu 


-■ 
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detects of the North viaiwrf yi:- - 
that the likes of Lacoature thoS^,- !!'■"* ' 
it would be ‘inoppartane? , ", : ’L • ■ 


expose. 


Refused Visit 



(Jne day his captors told teiij 


would be taken to meet snm»fr ,:t v u .. 
rifled only as “an AmerimWVi* ‘ 
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When Friends Fall Out 


^^MMAN. Jordan — Jordan was 


By Anthony Lewis 


for yean 

friend of the United States, a reli- 


ihe closest Arab 


negotiation. Jordanian offi- 
ray Sadat sent an assurance in 


abl 


“moderate” state in an area of 
extremes. Since Camp Da- 
vid and the Egyptian-Isracli 
ship nan 


the relationship has come on h 


and 


American 

strain.” 


times. Jordanians 
diplomats both speak of 
The United States finds it hard 
to understand why King Hussein 
not only joined the outcry against 
Camp David but pushed for the 
Baghdad meeting where Arab lead- 
ers agreed to ostracize Egypt. But 
there are reasons for the policy 
from the Jordanian viewpoint. 
They were explained to me by 
Hussein's articulate brother. Crown 
Prince Hassan — the king is abroad 


dais say I 
reply that he would focus, bis ef- 
forts on the West Bank. 

That history, as Jordanians relate 
it, indicates another reason for the 
biuer feelings here: personal out- 
rage at Sadat. “He took us for 
granted,” Hassan said. "He was 
arrogant, had delusions of 


But the political reality. Hassan 
and other Jordanians say, is repre- 
sented by continuing Israeli settle- 
ment of the West Bank, He showed 
a map of the West Bank with many 
shaded areas for present or planned 
settlements especially in the Jordan 
*ublic opinit 


West Bank is moving rabidly to the 


— and by high officials, 
t, Jordan 


First, Jordan was never in a posi- 
tion to make a deal on the future of 
the West Bank, as some Israeli poli- 
ticians have urged. All the Arab 
states have long agreed that the 
PLO speaks for the Palestinians. 
Hussein could not ignore that polit- 
ical reality. 

r Constraint 9 

“There's a basic constraint on 
our role,” Hassan said. “We cannot 
be competing with the PLO for 
support on the West Bank.” 

Moreover, the Camp David 
framework agreement envisaged 
Jordan in a role that was in tact 
politically impossible: as jointly re- 
sponsible for West Bank security 
during the period of “autonomy. 
Whatever the degree of sdf-nde, 
then, Jordan would be acting under . 
the umbrella of Israeli occupation. 
"The Jordanian government cannot 
enter an anangment that may legi- 
timize the occupation and make us 
co-guarantors of the status quo." 
an official said. “It would be differ- 
ent if autonomy, were certain to be 
a transition, with self-determina- 
tion for the Palestinians at the end. 
But there is no such assurance.” 

The Jordanians fear, too, that the 
United States has used so much of 
its diplomatic energy on the Egyp- 
tian front that it wi have little left 
for the central issue of the Pales- 
tinians. 

Hussein wrote tetters to Presi- 
dents Carter and Sadat just before 
Camp David wanting them against 
dealing with the relatively easy 
Egyptian-Israeli issues first and 
leaving the Palestinian question for 


There is also criticism of U.S. at- 
titudes after Camp David; the Jor- 
danians say State Department offi- 
cials told them bluntly that they 
had better get aboard the Camp 
David process if they wanted to 
atay on good terms with the United 
States. “It was a bit of a cold show- 
er, frankly,” Hassan said. 

As for the Baghdad summit, Jor- 


ttte pnnee said. "T he Israelis 
claim to oe anti-radical, but their 
policy creates radicalism.” 


King Hussein hopes to visit the 
United f * “ 


States before long. The cur- 
rent strain in relations should be 


tain defects of [North] Vietnam at 
war against the Americans ... I 
believed it was not opportune to 
expose the Stalinist nature of the 
[North] Vietnamese regime.” 

Michael Ledeen. writing in Com- 
mentary, says Lacouture’s recanta- 
tion is part of “the debate among 
French intellectuals over the nature 
of Communism — a debate which 
has now reached historic propor- 
tions.” In France, philosophy, like 
wine, matures slowly, and some 
French philosophers, having read 
Solzhenitsyn, have concluded 
ter l ate than never) that the 
is the essence, not an accident. 
Communism. 

It is quite French, this lighting 
upon the obvious with a proud 
sense of original discovery, but it is 
nonetheless welcome, especially be- 
cause the debate is spilling into Ita- 
ly. The debate there is helped along 
by an irony. As an Italian commen- 
tator has noted, Rome has a Com- 
munist mayor who knows nothing 
about real Communism, mid a 
pope who knows everything about 
it 


identified only i 
tress who is for peace.” He i 
to see the actress, in part, heiS*" . 
because he did not expect u . 

the sort Of nersnn who wnitEAt**' 


home and 



He also refused because dta?"' 
-*$*• 


(In- 


experience of a POW who 
agreed to meet with some at 
Americans in the “peace” 
menL The “peace” people 
manded the POW to confess 
crimes. When he refused, 
iy and adamantly, he 
“peace” person suggest to tit. 
tors that “this young 
be straightened out m Ms 
Log.” He was hung by his 
til an arm pulled from its 
socket. 



UUK'ft" 


For refusing to sec the acqc*! 


eased by the 
that Ionian will 


But my guess is 
_ to believe in 
the Camp David process only if 
and when Israel stops settlement 
budding. 

0/979. The New York Times. 


danians argue that it had some pas- 
ace in the long 
Iraq gave up its 
settJ 


*The Deer Hunter 9 

: And now comes another affront 
to “progressive” sensibilities — the 
movie “The Deer Hunter," winner 
of the Academy Award as best pic- 
ture of the year. It is, primarily, a 


CapL McCain was confined, 
four summer months in ani 
lated cubicle five feet long j 
feet wide, and he was 
starved. Other prisoners 
similar abuse also were 
suffer Jane Fonda’s voice 
North Vietnamese piped 
cells recordings in which she i 
prisoners to 
policy, and told the' 
the prisoners were bet 
McCain recounts 
passion. He is a professional ; 
understands that he must know 1 
enemy, but not take things pss&< iU .i .... 
ally. ■ "ii-j-L ‘V" 

0/979. The Was hin gt on Post 



itive results for peace in the 
run. For one thing _ 
opposition to any settlement with 
Israel, generally accepting the idea 
of peace with Israeli withdrawal 


Lessons From Yemen War 


from occupied territory. And Iraq 
has since held to a more 


moderate 

stance. 

The Jordanians also argue that 
the Baghdad agreement was neces- 
sary to avoid a polarization of the 
Arab world, between radical and 

E ro-Westem states, that would 
avc left Saudi Arabia and the Gulf 
sheikhdoms dangerously exposed. 
They note that unity worked after 
Baghdad to stop Southern Yemen’s 
attack on Yemen. 

Americans who deal with the 
Middle East will not find those ar- 
Lts uniformly convincing. But 


By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak 


S AN’A Yemen — The tempo- 
rary checkmate of Southern 


Yemen, Moscow’s client state and 
its only foothold on the crudally- 
importam Arabian peninsula, has 
placed the Soviet Union in a tight 
bind for which President Carter 
can daim some credit. 


Carter’s dispatch to Yemen — 
the most primitive in the Middle 


nost primi 

East — of costly military equi 


guments uniformly convincing, ant 
I am persuaded of one thing: that it 
would be a great mistake to put 


great mistake to put 
Jordan down now as “rqectionist” 
or uninterested in peace. For de- 
spite the constraints on what they 
feel they can da the Jordanians 
still urgently want to find some 
way to a settlement with Israel: a 
solution for the Palestinians. 


cosuy military equip- 
ment was a belated but powerful 
U.S. response to the Soviet offen- 
sive in many regions surrounding 
Saudi Arabia ana its oD treasures. 
But an equal, possibly superior rea- 
son for Southern Yemen’s decep- 
tive new spirit of accommodation 
with its neighbor to the north, tem- 
porarily checkmating its ambitions, 
is that it fits Soviet grand strategy 
within the Arab 


Settlements 


When I suggested to Hassan that 
more people m Israel now seemed 


The 
US. and 


fact here is that the 
cant Arab states hove 


to accept the inevitability of with- 
drawal from 


a precisely similar objective: pre- 
vent Marxist Southern Ye 


the West Bank, and of 
a Palestinian homeland, he said he 
agreed. He said the “Peace Now” 
movement, dements in the Labor 
Party, “kibbutzniks and the 


femenfrom 
trying to lake over pro-U.S. Y em en 
and its capital city here in San’a. 


mem, told ns in a cool Mgb-ceO- 
inged room of his new house on the 
outskirts of the dilapidated capital. 
“They offered to us that we said 
our soldiers to the Soviet Union 
where they would be trained by 
Arabic-speaking Soviet military ex- 
perts on how to use- Soviet weap- 
ons. Then our men would return 
here with their new equipment.” 

But Jagbman and the Yemen 
government turned down all such 
Soviet overtures. They knew that 
what Moscow wanted was eventual 
unification of the two Yemens un- 
der Soviet dominance A united 
Yemen, far larger in population 
than Saudi Arabia (and on whose 
labor force the Saudis depend for 
workers in their ad fields}, would 
be a dagger pouted at the Saudi 
heart With sudt a threat Saudi 
Arabia might become more amena- 
ble to sharing its ofi with the Soviet 
Union in the 1980s, when Moscow 
for the first time will be shopping 
the world for crude ofl. 


since Egyptian President 
Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem, the 
sians are looking for 
back in 

between Egypt and other 
states. 



Promoting what amoontsjo ^i- ^ u 


Exposed 


war here between the two Yi 
does not at all fit this 
Soviet plan. Indeed, if 
Yemen continued the war — 
ble only with Soviet 
Mosoow would become 
ly exposed as operating 
interest of the Arab wori 
In prospect, then, is a 
no-war situation here. The 
sians have once again . 
tittle value a client stale 
interferes with larger 
designs; and tire American*, 
proved for the. first time 
Carter that the dispatch of 
equipment in a 



Terror Campaign 


younger generation look to me to 
beverya 


: very attractive indeed.” 


.Letters’ 


Homage to Israel 

Now that Israel has won peace af- 
ter 30 years — at least on its princi- 
pal war front — the Christian 
world should pause and pay respect 
and homage to Israel's courage, 
fortitude and heroism, certainly 
without parallel in history. 

When the Thirty Years War end- 
ed, in 1648, Europe was in ruins 
and swept by epidemics. Its popu- 
lation was emaciated, its strength 
spent. By contrast, Israel is today 
vastly stronger - spiritually, materi- 
ally and mmtarfly — than in 1948 
when Arab armies unleashed their 
long war of aggression against it. 
Ana the Arab-Israd war was also 
accompanied by another form of 
aggression: the world's longest sus- 
tained hate and threat 
campaign. . . 


To have survived such vilifica- 
tion and abuse with their heads 
high is additional tribute to the bra- 
very of the citizens of the Jewish 
state. 


The truce between the two Ye- 
mens was strongly urged on South- 
era Yemen, the aggressor, by Syria 
and Iraq, working in tandem with 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states. 
Moscow, which has employed 
Cubans, East Germans and 
Ethiopians in Southern Yemen’s 
terror campaign against Yemen, 
had an agonizing choice once the 
Iraqis. Syrians and Saudis joined 
forces to stop the border war. 


The “unification” agreement 
reached on March 30 by the two 
Yemens is not worth much more 
than the paper it is written on. 
Western authorities hoe agree with 
government leaders that it will not 
last very long. 


timely manner ■ **.. 
have immediate impact » 


of the U.S. 


. border war, those are wrtw* 
sons to be teamed. . T - . 

1 '•'Jr... 
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There is no doubt a lesson here 
for the whole world. Because the 
supreme strength which inspired Is- 
rael to overcome and to win Out, is 
not only the reaction to untold cen- 
turies of suffering and oppression 
at the hands of Chris tians and 
Moslems, but it i$ also, perhaps pri- 
marily, the result of unshakable 
faith in a historic mission and in 
divine Providence. 

MANFRED R. LEHMANN. 
Abidjan, Ivory Coast. 


That choice: Alienate Saudi Ara- 
bia (winch has been making faint 
overtones to Moscow as a result of 


What happens if and when the 
agreement collapses is anybody’s 
guess. The significance of the two 
Yemens is less the unpredictable 
future than the extraordinary effect 
that their border war, and Southern 
Yemen's failure to quickly win it, 
has had on the Soviet master plain 
for the Middle East. 


That plan now points to Moscow 

playing the lead in exploiting Arab 

the chang in g balance of world pow- the new U.S.-inspired trea- 

er) and Soviet friends Syria and ** “**"**“ E S>P t a ? d , IsraeL Suc- 


continuing the war, or step 
on the toes of the pro-Soviet Marx- 
ists in its diem state of Southern 
Yemen by ordering the border war 

endffrf. 


cessfu 
mg 


shut out of the fast-mov- 
political drama ever 


The International 


le Ude,j 


The international tterma ^ 

bune welcomes letters front re^ l U) HI 

ers. Short letters have a fcgPjD 
chance of being published 

ters are subject to'cohdensa&fn ^ 


m 


for space reasons. 
letters will not be considered. 




publication. Writers may :y- 2 vic> 
that their letters, be J!?: ^ 
with initials but preference 


to those fr 
ing the writer’s 
address : The Herald 




cannot acknowledge letters 


to the editor. 
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Solar Power 


The realists in the Kr emlin did 
not take long over that one. The 
war stopped dead in its tracks, for 
the time being, and the U.S. mili- 
tary supplies now piling op near 
the airport hoe have not yet been 
put to any are beyond training. 


Outdoing Hitler’s roars of invec- 
tives and threats of annihilation 
against the Jews, the Arab world of 
some 200 mfilioa persons has sub- 
jected the tiny state of Israel to 
abuse and paranoic intimidations 


aD Jews into the sea,” to a vision < 
Jews drowning in a sea of blood. 
(See “Arab Attitudes to Israel," by 
Y. Harkabi. Keter Publishing 
House, 1976). 


The Washington Post editorial on 
the latest nudear accident (THT, 
March 31) speaks of solar power as 
bong decades away. 

One can’t help wandering if that 
would be so if there were as much 
energy directed to developing it as 
went into, for example, the Man- 
hattan Project. 


Pressure 


To avoid its emi 
Soviet military and pofi: 
had been working overtime 


choice. 


for 


months in this northern capital city 
with its unpaved toads, trying to 
persuade the weak government that 
its future Ues with Moscow. 
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“You cannot understand the 
pressure we have been under," 
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ter Infiltration Attempt 

'olitical Unrest in Jordan 


,;;:;4^a«ses Concern in Israel 

j.N. 




By William G Claiborne 


JERUSALEM. April 16 (WP) — tacks are connected to ' Hussein's 
‘•‘ ii. 1 .® owm S renewed loTorist infS- hardcmug stancc alongSde the re- 


'‘••I 


'Oi 


.. 'fit® across the Jordanian' bor- jectiooist states'' and his ra p p mrihft - 
•„ '! ii tr, Israel yesterday expressed con- ment with thePLO/Iaad wffl take 
," v &. 31 ovcr P° Utlcal rarest in Am- "certain political steps.” If the ai- 
r«dtmg from King Hussein's tada continue and appear to be' 
■ ‘"hjf Aprodjemmt with the Palestine sanctioned by Jordan, the general 
,,; P Unr serat,oa Organizatiou and the said, then Jordan will not be 
' u, “ u. j. 'Bb reactionist states. _ “absolved" from the possibility of 

nun-^itly after four Palestinian ter- retaliatory stokes, just as Lebanon 
■irqJasts we killed by an Israeli ’ " ' ^ 


!,, I: iii^uy .patrol about 850'yards inside 
' ' yesterday morning, the army 

- i’Uvi^'d in aeonmmnique that it "takes 

' w - 1 '^wiose view” of the fact (hat Jor- 
“''"'■•‘nu* 1 ~^ Ias to serve as an ac- 
’*«■ rw i sector for the terrorists.” - 
!•-% “Moreover, a 

S p <1 | Ui K, ‘jcer, Gen. Avjgdor 

1 '* -'iiism Vmnander of the northern region, 
.[ \ ^med that if further attacks arc 
’.ttin to involve Jordanian com- 
t M: . „ .Xaty. then Jordan will not be im- 

- „i ULt ^nc to retaliatory attacks by Isra- 


i’.i 


"I'lkcJ 


r «aa 

ft 


r Attempt to Maid Divisions 

ll ',i .^Sen. Ben-Gal suggested in a ra- 
il.. t .' .r^ interview that recent ter rorist 
1 'Bisuays across the Jordan River may 
^ linked id King Hussein’s af- 

•t'/used tfP 1 10 menc ^ divisions with mili - 
. 't Arab factions resulting from 
\ 1970 “Black September” purge 
‘ 11 fthe PLO in Jordan. 

, 1 ■“'“•ifesterda/s terrorist attack, the 
; , ’ r texipnd across die Jordan River in 
• i", .' , , , ’ css ' Bt-weeks, took place at dawn near 
1 l ' ,1|J H'l Ok Tirai Zvi Kibbutz* just south of 
*' P^vn Shean in the upper Jordan Valr 
Ml itiuma south of the Sea of Gafilee. . 
iffuyj j^jsraeTs mOrtaxy officials said 
/it.- ..{ 3 pQgt a routine patrol spotted a hole 
>m-« border fence and footprints 
■:i ihr -r.Qg a dirt roadway. They said 


1 *•»• "pcact' J 20 mmmes later, a search force 
'' ilu- B , !aged the terrorist squad, killing 
" hen h« [( fa^our members. 

.uljiiuntivThc terrorists were wearing cam- 
I stm in sutgfclaged uniforms over avflian 
.ii "iln> and, according to papers 

ai.uliifnftj ob carried, had traveled from 
K- was hunt bvi ia through Jordan to reach ihe 
t: u; pun*] ^Sder, the officials said. 

German-Made Rifles 

utiisuiii io e- ... • . 

M, i „ . jhey added said that the tecror- 
_ lnl . c belonged to d-Fatah, the prin- 
. military arm of the PLO, and 


has not Men. 

Routine Air Strikes 

- For months, Israel has been 
routinely launching air strikes 
against Fatah training bases in 
southern Lebanon in retaliation for 
bombings and other terrorist at- 
tacks on Israeli targets. 

An army spokesman yester- 
day that the militar y has no proof 
that the most rixent attack was 
made in collaboration with the' Jor- 
danian Aimy. But be added, “On 
the other tod, six weeks ago we 
felt, 'well, it can happen now and 
then, and we won’t say anything. 
Now. we have to say a word to 
warn, the Jordanians that if this 
crossing had been successful and if 
we had to hit back, then maybe we 
would hit back on Jordanian sdOL” 
Reports reaching Israel from 
Amman refer to growing political 
instability and rivals between 
Hussein and his brother, Grown 
Prince Hassan, who is said. to be 
adamantly opposed to the king's 
policy of> rapprochement with the 
PLO and laecrionist states. 

. The Christian Phalaogist Radio 
m Beirut has reported that an air- 
craft gngmHBr was arresied doling 
the weekend on charges that he had 
planted a bomb on a plane that 
King Hussein was to take for a visit 
to Vienna, bat die . bomb was 

found before takeoff. 

Mysterious Deaths 

Two of the c ro wn prince’s sup- 
porters, Sharif Nasser Jem£L who is 
Hussein's unde, and Razi Arabist, 
head of state internal security, ate 
rumored to have died under myste- 
rious circumstances in the last few 
days. Both men tore said to have 
backed Crown Prince Hassan’s op- 
position to any improvement of 
Jordan’s relationship with the PLO. 

The Israeli newspaper Ha’aretz 
quoted visitors from Amm an as 
saying that Mr. Jemil died in an au- 
IU? tomobile accident, but that Hassan 

\ u jr.JiMc* pju March iq. a similar attempt supporters believe that the car was 
>-• ••Ti.snct in •fcofjitraie across the Jordan River sabotaged. Mr. Arabtat was rqmrt- 
,i : • v .Hint* 20 miles north of Jericho was ed also to have died accidently, but 
.in.' i- 'ic tfitvjped by an annypatrol and four details were not available. 

“cicworists were killed. However, for Israeli sources said thaf . Hassan 
i. .mi iral years before that, attacks for years has been mare anti-PLO 
hi IK : prajss the Jordan had been vela- than -his brother, but 1 they had no 
■•i.ii'ii* that b^y infrequent. The last one' took * escpltoation ; for Hussein’s 'statc- 
, hut r.*’! ukttscin August of last year. ■ • ments of totright support far the 

ien. Ben-Gal said that if the at-' terrorist organization. 

^ ■ ;v n«n ‘ . 

ran Recalls 800 Navy Men 
ll Wlfrom U.S.-Based Training 



1 c grades. The terrorists also carried 
: .nn»M- aw cjgjg written ^ Arabic and a Fa- 

J..IU- «-i'nai! {lag _ 


By Dan 

ASHINGTON, April 16 (WP) 

I government of Iran has ter- 

% i Mi t*' ■'^ated the training ih the United 
,iu ..■>-Winfto t :es of 800 navy officers and en- 
n. h\ men and has ordered them to 

v.’i 1 ‘ - 'P l ^ rn home next month — an or- 
some may be reluctant to obey. 
Some of the men are not happy 
Lrp«*bine of them want to stay. It is 
rejy uncertain,” said an enlisted 
w hJiJ»hee reached by td^hone at the 

in 




-Jm flrn k ? . Naval Training 
„ .,|I in tat Lakes, HL 


1 1 Vii'-.ueoi* 1 *! his name, said that more 
" "will 125 Iranians have been receiv- 
' u '^ve inslnjction at Great Lakes for 
‘ “ of from six months to two 

\n|i«^s. Some enlisted men havemar- 
’ t “‘' . „ t 'U5. women, he tod. 

jv. :*«•■>. * ,hf L^i.S. officials said that some Ira- 
• :n ' !,, ’ n ,^is have applied to. the Immigra- 
r..j\« ■« hT ^-and Naturalization Service for 
x.ii.k- ‘ lie5 ’ 1 Jence here. They added that the 
j, u 1,11 Juans’ status is under study and 


InJol he trainee, who hung up when 


.111*1 


no decision has been made. 


ic officials acknowledged that 
matter is highly sensitive be- 
:!i j :il ^i e of the administration’s ddi- 
f efforts to maintain open rehft 
,j, ' , .|w l \\s with the Iranian regime. “On 


[.Ml ^ 


rresi Extended 
•r Bhutto Kin 

'^^.SLAMABAD, April 16 
iters) — The govenunrat has 
1 „ tnded the house anesi of Bena- 

1 , 1 ^ 


•' ’’ “[ ^Bhutto, daughter of executed 

• ■' ^ cC , » ;Kr Prime Mmistca* ZutfDtar Ali 

■ 1 Bhutto, 25, has been served 

a a martial-law order extending 
" nft n tetentimi for 1 5 days, members 
Bhutto's People’s Party said. 
‘. f ... ^‘Qi'has been under house arrest 
, ‘ , '‘.i 1l rti ^.jdicafly for more than a year 
' mi T. was last arresied in October for 

‘ ™ •>« what the government re- 

* ^"^eda s objectionable speeches. . 
government fears it is loo 

jfter her father’s execution, 
h took place on April 4, to re- 
\ .her. She is hen -vrith her 
tfr,. Mrs. Nosrat Bhutto, in a 
.1 j t near here. • . 

Arrives 
' Bangladesh 


nt* { 


rhi» 


, ^KOCA. April 16 (Reuters) — 
m Prime Minis ter Moraiji 
a arrived today on a three-day 
to Bangladesh at the invitation 
. j/Wdenl Ziaur Rahman. 

FT. Desai led a 24-member dde- 
He is the second Indian 
e minister to visit Bangladesh 
the epuntiy seceded from 
a eight years agp. 

-ions between India and 
mesh have unproved since 
Desai took over from Indira 
Hu in 1977. . .. 




Morgan 

the one hand,” said one affi nal , 
“these -are humanitarian considera- 
tions. On the other is the fact that 
we have to think of the safety of 
Americans in Iran.” 

There are approximately 1.900 
Ir anian military personnel in the 
United Stales, most of them in U.S. 
Navy or Air Force training pro- 
grams. AH arrived here before- the 
revolution that toppled Shah 
Mohammed Reza Panlavi and that 
initiated harsh purges and execu- 
tions of senior miEiary officials as- 
sociated with him. 

Most of the programs involving 
Iranians were in conjunction with 
Iran's purchase of advanced U.S. 
e quipment and weapons, orders 
that now have been canceled. The 
cancellations include 160 F-16 
fighter bombers: two Spruarice- 
class destroyers; two Tang-class 
diesd-electric submarines of old 
vintage, and various missiles. 

The Defense Department has 
been at work on an accounting, of 
die status of the trainees. Officials 
said that some training programs 

— innlnrHng instruction for some 
pilots, and technical and logistical 
per so nnel — were continuing. 

The trainees have been receiving 
pay from an Iranian fund under the 
control of the Defense Department, 
but it is running low. It is raxmed 
lo be slightly more than S100 mil- 
lion. • ; 

According to the Iranians 
reached last week, some of those 
ordered , home have not completed 
their training and. probably' will 
never use -the sophisticated equip- 
ment with which the shah was out- 
fitting his forces when overthrown. 

I ranians expressed confusion as 
to whether to return home. If they 
choose not to, they coaid be con- 
sidered deserters. U.S. officials said 
that it was posable that some could 
q ualif y for various types of visas. 

Indian Women 
Assail Food Costs 

NEW DELHI, April 16 (Renters) 

— Wives of two Indian Cabinet 
minis ters led a group of women 
demonstrators boo today to. pro- 
test increased prices of essential 
consumer gpods. 

The wives of Industries Minister 
George Fernandes and Railway 
Minister Madhu Dandavate 
marched down the .streets of New 
Delhi with about 500 demonstra- 
tors waving placards denouncing 
higher tax&non in February's budg- 
et. 

The dem ons trators, drawn from 
the city’s slums^presented a memo- 
randum to ' Finance Minister 
Charan Singh saying they had no 
use. for cheaper chocolates on 
winch a tax ttiief was later given. 


AwciaMi Fran 

Fragments of a door and window of Beirut’s John Kennedy 
Cnftura] Cento- Be in garden after a' bomb explosion yesterday. 
It. was thought to be a protest against Lsrad-Egypt treaty. 

Lebanon May Send Troops 
To Lawless Southern Area 


BEIRUT, April 16 (AP) — Leba- 
nese President Ellas Sarkis called a 
meeting with bis top aides and the 
U.S. am b assador here today to dis- 
cuss sending a battalion of the res- 
tructured army to lawless regions in 
southern Lebanon. 

• The meeting — with Premier Sel- 
im al-Hoss, Foreign Minister Fuad 
Butros, U.S. Ambassador John 
Gunther Dean and Lebanese army 
commanders ■ — coincided with a 
Beirut radio report that breakaway 
rightist militias tore shelling UN 
troop positions in the south. 

The radio said that Israeli-, 
backed Lebanese mili tia gunners 
pounded positions held by me Irish 
contingent that serves with the 
United Nations Interim Force in 
Lebanon in the south. 

No casualty report was immedi- 
ately available. But the outbreak of 
sheUing apparently was aimed at 
discouraging efforts under way to 
dispatch the .Lebanese battalion to 
the area. 

[Reuters reported that the Chris- 
tian and rightist militia today 
warned the UN that they would de- 
dare an independent southern Leb- 
anon if Lebanese army units joined 
UN forces in the .area. The warning 
was- addressed to UN Seatury- 
General Kurt. Waldheim and dis- 
tributed via leaflets in UN1FIL 
camps.] . 

.‘The leader of the forces control- 
ling thp border strip has threatened 
to blow up any army units that 
might enter the southern regions, 
the radio reported. He has also 
threatened to attack any UNIFIL 
contingent that might try to facili- 
tate the army battalions deploy- 
ment in the south. 

Meanwhile, the battalion assem- 
bled at the Mediterranean port of 
Sidon, 25 miles south of here, and 
was awaiting orders to move south, 
the radio said. 

The mflitiaq i m anf i renegade 
regulars contend .that the army bat- 
tahon would not be able to check 
Palestinian guerrillas and leftist 
gunners in* the south, a job that 
they insist must be left to them. 
The militiamen also accuse the re- 
built army of pro-Syrian leanings, 
and threaten to deal with it as an 
enemy force. 

Mr. Sarkis ended the meeting 


without a decision on the troop 
deployment Mr. Hoss said that 
contacts were under way with UN 
headquarters in New York and 
with the Carter administration to 
eliminate the obstacles blocking the 
deployment 

He was apparently alluding to a 
rote by the UN and the United 
States to talk Israel into ceasing its 
support of the dissident tmhtias 
and the renegade troops. Israel has 
been supplying the latter with 
weapons and amrTmnrrio n- 


UN Force Thwarted 

NAQOURA, Lebanon, April 16 
(NYT) — The UN force was sent 
here more than a year ago to con- 
firm ibe withdrawal of Israeli inva- 
sion troops, to supervise the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and to help re- 
store the authority of the Lebanese 
government in the area, bat it is 
still a long way from accomplishing 
its mission. 

Israeli armed forces have re- 
turned openly to southern Leba- 
non, the rightist Christian militia 
move about freely with heavy arms, 
Palestinian and leftist guerrillas 
have increased their activities — 
and die UN peace-keeping troops 
can do nothing. 

A tour of UNIFIL positions and 
talks with officers and men re- 
vealed profound frustration over 
daily humiliations, setbacks and 
risks. Some UN sources put the 
blame on the Lebanese for not, 
sharing the responsibility of the 

peace-keeping duties. 

“We’ve had 23 dead — and the 
Lebanese Army isn’t even, down 
here." a UN officer remarked with 
bitterness. Only six of the fatalities 
have been in combat, five from 
land mines, and the rest by acci- 
dents. 

Other UN quarters blame the 
UNIFIL command for not stand- 
ing up to the. different armed 
groups, particularly the Christian 
militia. ’‘This is not a peace-keep- 
ing mission, it’s a face-losing 
mission." another officer said. He 
said that UNIFIL men were being 
fired on doily, and and could cot 
answer back because of the defen- 
sive nature of their mission and 
their light arms. 


Baby Bom to Wombless Mother 
Makes History , Says U.K. Doctor 


TAUNTON, England, April 16 
(AP) — A baby has made medical 
history by being bom to a mother 
without a womb, health officials re- 
ported today. A spokesman for the 
Somerset Area Health Authority 
’confirmed a newspaper report that 
the mother had had her womb re- 
moved II months before giving 
birth. 

The Caesarean-section birth of 
Martin Troll here March 31 had 
been a secret. The baby and his 
mother, 23-year-old Mrs. Alison 
Trott, are reported to be well. 

The British Press Association re- 
ported the gynecologist who deliv- 
ered the baby as saying, “As far as 


we know, this is the first time in 
medical history such a birth has 
been recorded.” The baby was sup- 
ported inside his mother in a tissue- 
paper-thin layer of muscle, said the 
doctor, who refused to be identi- 
fied. The agency said that he called 
the birth a “miracle.” 

The gynecologist was reported as 
saying that the mother “had an ab- 
normal womb — only half the uter- 
us had developed. The other tide 
simply was not there. What hap- 
pened was that the baby developed 
on a horn of tissue on which would 
have been the other side of her 
uterus, had it ever developed. Not 
only did the baby- implant itself, 
but it grew* to full term.* 1 


PARIS 

Hotel California 

Just one short block from the Champs-Etystes 

All 1 70 rooms have been completely redecorated 
in Louis XVI style, and equipped with self-dial 
telephone, TV, radio and mini-bar. 

Traditional m style and furnishing, it offers 
’ the high quality service you require. 

Several meeting rooms in period decor accommodate 
meetings, from 20 to 120 people. 

For dming and entertaining, you can choose between 
the newty decorated Gokten Gate Bar <md Griff, 
the dowered patio during the summer months 
and various salons for banquets. 

Our Food and Beverage Manager _ 
wilt help you with any arrangements. 

Hotel CaGfomte . . 

16, rue do Bern, 75008 Parte - ToL 359,93.00 
Telex; 660634 Catel - Cable: Gafiforotel 008. 


News Analysis 


For May 3 — -How Long Is a British Voter’s Memory? 


By RobercD. Hecsheyjr. 

LONDON, Ajiril 16 (NYI) — In 
the end, the British general election 
May 3 may turn cm one .simple but 
nebulous question: How long is a 
voter’s memory? 

Thirty months ago, following a 
series erf huge monthly trade defi- 
cits. the pound crashed to 51.55 
and the Labor government was 
forced to negotiate emergency 
loans from foreign banks and the 
International Monetary Fund. The 
terms were acutely embarrassing to 
a proud coantiy that had to gjto up 
some control over its economic des- 
tiny. 

Three months ago, Britain was 
gripped by the worst industrial 
strife since World War H, wane, in 
the mi fids of many voters, than the 
dispute with the coal miners that 
brought down the Conservative 
government in 1974. 

But this month, as the sun 
reappeared after a long winter, 
three disasters seemed like distant 
history. Tourists flocked to Spain 
for the Easter vacation without the 
strikes and go-slows that so often 
throw airports into chaos. 

One-Term Governments 

Prime Minister James 
Callaghan's Labor government is 
trying to do what no British gov- 
ernment has managed for 20 years 
— win re-election after serving 
nearly a full term. The country’s 
poor economic performance has 
been the main cause of one-term 
governments and once again the 
bread-and-butter issues are para- 
mount. 

The Conservatives, led by Mar- 
garet Thatcher, enjoy a lead of 
about 10 percentage points in the 
latest poll They proanse lower tax- 
es, reduced budget deficits and 
above all reform m Britain’s end- 
lessly contentious industrial rela- 
tions. 

Although the stock market has 
rocketed ahead on the prospect of a 
Tory victory, Mr. Callaghan's gov- 
ernment can point to some signifi- 
cant achievements during Labor's 
stewardship. 

Behind much of the recent suc- 
cess is North Sea oil, which now 
provides about two-thirds of the 
coimtiy’s needs. Because of this, 
some tone next year Britain mil be- 
come the only industrialized coun- 
try in the West to be self-sufficient 
in energy. The pound, unlike 1976, 
is almost uncomfortably strong 
with the rate against the dollar at 
$2.09. 

Tough on Exporters 

Although this may be hard on 
exporters, it also retards inflation 
in a country that must buy one- 
third of its raw materials and food 
overseas. > . 

For those voters with short mem- 
ories, at least those indmed to 
disregard this winter’s strikes as no 
more than the inevitable conse- 
quence of three years of formal pay 
restraint, the Labor record may not 
seem bad at aH 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Denis Healey, in presenting his 
caretaker budget, noted that last 
year Britain halved its rate of infla- 
tion, raised disposable consumer 
income by 6.4 percent, increased 
gross domestic product by 3 per- 
cent and cut unemployment 

In addition, there was a $500- 
miTVi nn surplus in the balance of 
payments and Britain repaid S2J! 
billion of overseas debt much of it 
ahead erf schedule. Soon the last 
drawing from the IMF will be paid 
off. 


There is a darker side, however, 
and it is this that the Tories are 
trying to exploit 

For one thing, inflation is rising 
again, although the latest report 
said that it remained at 9.8 penxnt 
over the past 12 months. 

Nonetheless, as Mis. Thatcher 
has been pointing out, prices more 
than doubted during t"' 8 adminis- 
tration white manufacturing output 
is little higher than during the tern* 
porary three-day work wok caused 
by the miners’ dispute five years 

ago. 

The Tories would tackle lack of 
productivity by rdning ip the 
unions — curbs on secondary boy- 
cotts, fewer benefits for strikers, ac- 
tion against the dosed shop, secret 
ballots for union decisions — and 
by cutting income taxes to give 
workers more incentive. 

• Britain, which taxes corporations 
relatively lightly, relies heavily on 
persoruu income taxes. The top rate 
of 83 percent is reached at about 
S 50,000 and such a taxpayer would 
pay 98 percent on investment in- 
come above $2,000. 

At the lower end, the basic rate 
for somebody with only SI ,500 of 
taxable income is 33 percent. 

The Conservatives, as well as the 
small, centrist Liberal Party, would 
cut the top rate to that of other 


members of liie Common Market, 
about 60 percent. 

An effect of high personal taxa- 
tion, which Mr. Healey also sug- 
gested Labor would cut if returned 
to office, is the growing under- 
ground, or black, economy. 

The Brititsh Revenue Board, in 
the first public estimate, put un- 
taxed earnings from moonlighting 
and other unreponed income at 7 2 ? 
percent of national output. 

The Top? platform left the mag- 
nitude of its 1 tax cuts vague and La- 
bor campaigners have been quick 
to ask how the Tories would make 
(hem if, as they also propose, they 
would raise police pay and defense 
spending. 

One possibility would be to .sell 
off some of the government's in- 
dustrial holdings, perhaps some 
more of its now 5 1-percent stoke in 
British Petroleum or as the Tories 
have already suggested, to dena- 
tionalize British Aerospace and 
British Shipbuilders. Both these 
have been nationalized by the cur- 
rent govemrpenL 

The Tories are also expected to 
abolish cont rols on corporate divi- 
dends, in place since the mid-1960?.. 
that now limit annual increases to 
10 percent. They are also inclined 
to relax controls on foreign invest- 
ment. 


Another Issue is the Common 
Market, which Britain joined under 
the Toi-y government of the early 
1970s. Labor Party leaders have 
stepped up cumplaints at what they 
iiy is Britain's unfair financing 
burden There is little chance, how- 
ever. that a new Labor government 
would seek Britain’s withdrawal. 


Mrs. Thatcher in Canfiff 

CARDIFF. Wales, April 16 
(Reuter, i — Mrs. Thatcher today 
attacked Labor's record here in the 
south Walts pen which Mr. Cal- 
laghan represents in Parliament, 

Mrs. Thatcher castigated the so- 
cialists in scornful terms, She con- 
centrated on what she said were 
ahum’s <>r power hv unions, a win- 
ter of strikes, and Bri tain’s lagging 
industrial performance. 

Urgi;*?. disillusioned Labor sup- 
porters to vote Conservative, she 
said: “1 am u reformer, and I am 
offering change. " 

She said that Labor had betrayed 
those for whom it promised to care 
by looking on “supine, paralysed,” 
during the winter s industrial un- 
rest while allowing militants to car- 
ry out violent picketing, to close 
schools and hospitals, neglect emer- 
gencies and “even prevent people 
giving Hood." 


Disclosure of Bank Records Embarrassing 

Swiss Brief May Harm U.S. Boeing Case 


By Jerry Landauer 

WASHINGTON. April 16 (AP- 
DJ) — The Swiss government has 
obliged the U.S. government by 
agreeing to turn over secret bank 
records tracing suspicious foreign 
payments by the Boeing Co. But 
the Swiss have also muddled a long 
U.S. criminal investigation of Boe- 
ing by disclosing key details of the 
government’s case. 

The disclosures, proper in Swit- 
zerland but possibly illegal under 
U.S. law — and certainly embar- 
rassing to the Justice Department 
— occurred when the federal su- 


Prison Officer 
Slain by IRA in 
Front of Family 

BELFAST, April 16 (AP) — A 
prison officer, walking hand-in- 
nand with his three-year-old daugh- 
ter, was shot to death today as he 
left his sister’s wedding. The IRA 
claimed responsibility m a coded 
message to newspapers. ' 

The police said that the officer, 
Michael Cassidy, 31, worked at the 
Crumlin Road Prison in Belfast 
where many IRA men are hekL He 
was killed by two gunmen outride 
Sl Macartan's Cathedral in 
Clogher, County Tyrone, as his 
wife and parents looked on help- 
lessly. 

The police said that the attackers 
escaped over the border into the 
Irish Republic. 

The Northern Ireland Prison Of- 
ficers Association announced re- 
taliatory action against Republican 
prisoners. A spokesman said that 
all prisoners would be kept locked 
in their cells until Wednesday and 
that stil packages, letters and visits, 
apart' from legal consultations, 
would be canceled. 


prone court in Lausanne heard ar- 
guments about U.S. requests for 
bank records that might show who 
collected a 53. 6-million Boeing pay- 
ment made to promote the sale of 
three 747s, worth SI 20 million, to 
Middle East Airlines. 

Middle East Airlines is a private- 
ly owned carrier operating out of 
Lebanon. 

Significantly, the Swiss court 
held that the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment is entitled to certain Swiss 
bank records, in accord with a law- 
enforcement and assistance treaty 
between the two countries. It was 
the first time that the treaty, which 
took effect in January, 1977, had 
come before the court for interpre- 
tation. 

But, in arguing the U.S. govern- 
ment’s need for the records. Swiss 
prosecutors released a 10-page brief 
asserting that Boeing is under in- 
vestigation in the United States for 

f iossible mail fraud, conspiracy and 
raud against the government.' 

The brief, printed in French anti 
based largely on information sup- 
plied by the United Slates, gives 
away the department's theory of 
prosecution. 

And it discloses assertions about 
Boeing’s concealment of the S3.6- 
mfllion payment — assertions evi- 
dently gathered by a grand jury, 
whose deliberations must by law re- 
main secret 

A Swiss government official at- 
tributes the premature disclosures 
to a lapse in communications. “If 
the U.S. authorities wish us to treat 
information confidentially, then 
they must ask us to do so." he said, 
explaining that U.S. concepts of 
grand-jury secrecy do not apply to 
Switzerland. 

And a U.S. source predicted that 
“Boeing's lawyers will file a zillion 
motions to kill this thing," possibly 
riling prejudicial disclosure of 
grand jury information. 

Justice Department officials 
withheld comment. 


The assertions in the brief offer 
fresh insights into Boeing's sales 
practices Boeing and its LLS. com- 
petitor* say that they have discon- 
tinued those practices, mostly as a 
result of pressure from the U.S. 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion and because of the enactment 
of a U.S. lav.- prohibiting bribery 
abroad. 

In the ease the department is 
investigating, the government ays 
that Boeing filed a sworn certificate 
with the Export-Import Bank stat- 
ing that the company had not paid 
any commissions or fees except to 
regular sales agents: the bank 
loaned Middle East Airlines S36 
million to help finance the pur- 
chaj.L' of the 747s. 

Yfi the Justice Department says 
that iin May 15. 1974. three months 
before the sate. Boeing signed a 
three-way agreement in Geneva 
wit; Swiss Bank Corn, and Resora 
Ans It in Vaduz, tne capita] of 
Lift lensaein. 

I der that agreement. Boring, 
t'po. presentation of the jetliner 
sale cor tract, placed S3.6 million 
into .,cci nt number 188392 at the 
bank; tf money was immediatelv 
moved i Resora Anstalt, a “ maiL 
box" co. uny set up chiefly to pre- 
serve fir. rial secrecy. 

Boeini -aims that it does not 
know pocketed the S3.6 mil- 
lion. 

But in£ department maintains 
that Boeing made "illicit 
payments" in violation of Export- 
Import Bank rules. It hopes to 
prosecute the company for fraud, 
os explained in the legal brief sub- 
mitted to the Swiss supreme court. 

Road Toll In Spain: 211 

MADRID. April 16 (AP) — A to- 
tal of 211 persons were killed and 
162 seriously injured in road acd- 
dcnis in Spain during the past holi- 
day week, traffic officials reported 
lotiax . 
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OPPORTU^ITI^ir 


Economist 


Overseas Assignment 

The Kuwait Institute for Scientific Research, a 
rapidly expanding institute tor applied science 
and technology, is seeking an Economist 
interested in a career challenge. 

You should have a PhD with a strong background 
In quantitative and analytical techniques. We 
require previous experience in project 
evaluation, feasibility studies, technology 
assessment and methodological development. 
Preferential consideration will be given to 
candidates with knowledge of the Arabic 
language. 

Kuwait institute offers attractive salaries com- 
mensurate with qualifications and experience, 
furnished. housing, liberal fringe benefits 
Including round trip air tickets and tree medical 
benefits* 

Please airmail your complete resume by June, 
1979 to: Mr. Habib Al-Sahhal, Personnel 
Manager, Kuwait Institute for Scientific Research* 

rxx Box 2488$, Salat Kuwait, State of Kuwait 


Kuwait Institute for 
Scientific Research 



IMS 


SM CONSULTING will recruits fora rapidly expanding 
international trading company In Geneva a 

Senior Trader 

with Middle East and/or Africa experience. He must 
have several years practice in trading with bulk com- 
modities and a thorough knowledge of all facets of 
international trade, including maritime transport and 
related financial activities- He also should be free to 
travel fraquentiy. 

Capability to work independently and perfect com- 
mand of the English language are also required. 

Detailed applications with photograph ere to be 
addressed under reference No. 1215 to the General 
Manager of 

SM CONSULTING Ltd, P.O. Box 572, 121 1 Geneve 3- 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT GROUP 

Applications are invited for the position of Manager, Distributor 
Development. 

Applicants should possess a good track record in the fields of: 

- Sales management 

- Business management 

- Service and parts operations 

- Management training 

- Experience in accounting and computers would also be an 
advantage. 

Applicants must be articulate in English and should have a second 
or third language ability. 

An excellent career opportunity for the right mart. Compensation 
will be attractive. 

Reply a d re m ed to box n° 07346. Contesse PuUidtt 
20 av. de I'Op&ra Paris 1 wSI be forwarded to the company. 


U.S. EXECUTIVE SEARCH cy. 

Highly qualified very good skills and reputation 
wants to establish in Europe. 

We look for a 

MANAGER 

(Male or female) 

already trained in search or a well experimented person in 
the human relations field. 

English, french, (german) must be fluent. 

Main office in Paris. 

Partnership offered without even personal capital invest- 
ment. 

Please send CV„ photo and salary requirements to : 
PUBLISCOPE JUNIOR 
11, rue Royale 75008 PARIS. 


To place your 


Int’l Executive Opportunities ad 
coll your nearest representative. 

List in the CiassHwd Section 


[ 
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Waveriey Root 


For the Mane Course : Saddle of Equus 


P ARIS — On March 9. the Inter- 
national Herald Tribune pub- 
lished an article signaling the sort 
of event that it is customary to de- 
scribe as the End of on Era; the last 
horse slaughterhouse in Paris had 
closed its doors. 

This does not 
mean that Pari- 
sians mil stop 
eating horsemeat, 
only that it will 
cost them more, 
for the extra ex- 
pense of tran- 
sporting it from 
elsewhere. This 
should • make 
horse 


ply of meat on the battlefield in the 
forrao 


i of dead horses. 

Using cavalry breastplates for 
cooking pans, tie grilled l chunks of 
honsemcat seasonal with gunpow- 
der and fed it to his charges, who 


more ex- 


pensive than beef . 
for ih< 


the prices 
were running 
about neck and 
neck. 

The utility of a 
horse slaughter- 
house in Paris 
bad been decreasing for some 
years. The consumption of hor- 
semeat in the capital has been 
dropping steadily since about 1964, 
when the yearly per-capita con- 
sumption was slightly more than 
five pounds; by 1972 it was slightly 
under 3*4 pounds. I have not 
checked on it since, but I note that 
in a learned article by Daniel Gade, 
a professor of the University of 
Vermont, on “Horsemeat as 
Human Food in France." a curve 
depicting horsemeat consumption 
rises to a peak shortly after I960 
and has been descending vertigi- 
nously ever since. 

Vermont may seem a strange 

E lace for interest in horsemeat to 
e manifested, but it happens that 
after 11 years in France, where I 
never tasted horsemeat, I myself 
first sampled it in Vermont, where I 
found it temptingly displayed in a 
frozen-food locker, handily 
dropped, and glowing with a 
healthy red color that looked infi- 
nitely more appetizing than the 
browning hamburger displayed 
near it. It was presented as dog 
food, but nobody asked to see my 
dog license when 1 bought some, so 
1 sneaked it home and ate it myself, 
cooked and seasoned exactly as if it 
had been hamburger, it was not 
had at all, and I repeated the expe- 
rience a few times, until I became 
tired its sweet aftertaste, and re- 
turned to beef, which, after all, I 
And superior. 



surprised him by the speed with 
which they recovered on this un- 
precedented diet. The tiaron even 
ventured to serve a portion of 
breastplate horsemeat to Marshal 
Andre Massena, though in defer- 
ence to the latter's rank he replaced 
the gunpowder with a little genuine 
salt that he had cannDy held back 
for this personal use. 1 


A horsemeat enthusiast as a re- 
sult of this experience Baron Lar- 
rey campaigned in its favor, and 
was joined by such eminent food 
authorities as Parmentier, better 
known for having induced the 
French to eat potatoes. By the 
1860s, horsemeat had become the 
object of a cult. One Geoffrey 
Saint-Hilaire sponsored a spectacu- 
lar banquet featuring horsemeat at 
the Grand Hotel in Paris on Feb. 6, 
186S, and another on the premises 
of a horse butcher named Leznarde- 
lay on July 6, 1866. Inspired by his 
example, the Jockey Cub of Paris, 
whose interest in bones up to that 
time had been manifested rather 
for the quick than the dead, 
a banquet at which throe 
thoroughbreds were served, at a 
cost of $400 per animal, a lot of 
money in those days. 


only did horsemeat become an arti- 
cle of daily consumption in France; 
there was even a run on it in 
Dumas' lifetime. This was spurred 
by a belief that horsemeat, and 
even more effectively, horse blood, 
was a remedy for tuberculosis, the 
great Idfler of those times. A com- 
mon early-morning sight in Pari- 
sian streets was a long line of pale- 
faced men and women before a 
horse butcher shop behind whose 
still-dosed doors carcasses were 
being cat up; those outside were 
waiting to procure fresh blood. 

Dumas, never deterred by incon- 
sistency, changed his mind and 
wrote that horse blood was com- 
posed of the same elements as its 
meat and was therefore “highly 
tonic and highly nutritive/’ 
Horsemeat, frequently prescribed 
by French physicians as a fortifier, 
is indeed healthier than beef. The 
horse, unlike the steer, is resistant 
to tuberculosis, and it is not afflict- 
ed by the taenia tapeworm found 
oftenest in pork, but also some- 
times in beef . 

During the Franco- Prussian 
War, George Auguste Escoffier. 
who would become famous later as 
chef of the Ritz, was chef de cuisine 
for the Army of the Rhine. He 
found himself caught in Metz at the 
moment of the Prussian sie g e, , when 
supplies were cut OB’ from the city. 
He rose to the situation by 
horsemeat, stewed or ~ 
lentils, haricot beans 
peas, or hashed and garnished with 
boiled eggs. “Horsemeat is 
delicious," he said, "when one is in 
the right circumstances to appreci- 
ate ir* — in a beleaguered city 
without much choice, one gathers. 1 
would not myself call horsemeat 
delicious; its outstanding character- 
istic is a lingering sweetness that 
seems to me personally rather 
disconcerting in meat 

You can sample horsemeat with- 
out the sweetness if you subscribe 
to the widest dictionary definition 
of “horse" — “any member of the 
genus Equus." Ass is a member in 
good standing of the Equus club, 



Andrea Octicmi with assistant and mode/ Zsa-Zsa. 


Fashion 


Andrea Odicini: Riding 

; or mashed The Ready- fo- Wear Wave 


By Hebe Dorsey 

ii 16 (IHT) — The Valentino and Yves Saint Lauren L 
His last collection of An Deco 
shawls was commissioned by Diana 
V reel and for the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York. 


I PARIS, Apni 
~ Jl unsung hero of last week's fall 
collections is Andrea Odicini. a 
clever fellow who has been cleaning 
up merely by riding the waves of 
fashion instead of trying to take the 
world by storm. 

_ While most designers were in a 
tizzy organizing and spending a 
fortune on fashion shows, Odicini 
quietly moved into the Plaza- 
Atbenee and quickly cornered 
much of the market He did not 
have far to go to reach his custom- 
ers. Martha. Holt Renfrew’s Caro- 


Color and Quality 

His real signature is his fabrics, 
where he displays both a sense of 
color and a sense of quality that is 
hard to match. For instance, where 
other designers would use tweed, he 
offers a mixture of cashmere and 
silk. His color and color combina- 

lSi Tfear* S^mSSnlete “fa* lyn V ^ a ? cr ’ G,T ° r e io ’ s ^red Fby- ESn timche 

^d echoes of Mondrian and Sonia 


The French predilection for 
horsemeat was in part a function of 
wars — the Napoleonic wars first 
and the Franco-Prussian War later. 
It was after the battle of Eylau in 
1807 that Baron Dominique Lar- 
rey, surgeon- in-chief of Napoleon's 
Grand Army, found himself with 
hundreds of sick or wounded sol- 
diers on his hands, no commissary 
service (it had been left behind in 
the rush of events}, but a rich sup- 
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Alexandre Dumas did not 
approve. “Eating horsemeat, "he 
wrote in his Grand Dictionnaire de 
Cuisine, “means eating meat that is 
superlatively tough; horsemeat is in 
fact of a tighter texture than beef. 
It is red and oily. Although it con- 
tains much nitrate, it is very doubt- 
ful that it will ever become an arti- 
cle of daily consumption. Monsieur 
de Saint-Hilaire has tried. In vain 
so far, by his feasts of horsemeat, 
to install the animal in Parisian 
butcher shops; it is probable that 
the noble animal that man associ- 
ates with Ills military glory wtH not 
serve him as a food except in the 
extraordinary circumstances of 
blockade and famine. As long as 
the horse is not raised, fed and fat- 
tened like beef, with the sole view 
of eating it, it should never appear 
on the table except in hard times. 
Then, and only then, identify the 
horse with the steer and prepare it 
as you wish or as you can. 1 * 

Dumas was a bad prophet. Not 


ample of Equus is not the horse, 
but the ass: “Alexandre Dumas 
sampled it tn Kalmykia and de- 
scribed it as halfway between veal 
and beef in taste. From the nutri- 
tive point of view it is superior to 
beef — less fat, and richer in 
albuminoids." This provoked re- 
buttal from Dr. L. Cabot Briggs, 
the distinguished American anthro- 
pologist, who wrote me: 

“When I was wandering about 
the countryside of northern and 
north-central Spain 40 years ago, 
few posadas in the small rural vil- 
lages could provide beef of any 
kind; it was simply too hard to 


In three days, without making 
any fuss and in a civilized, flowered 
if fake Louis XV decor, Odicini 
sold about 2.000 dresses, making 
about 5150,000 — not bad for a 
guy who started making dresses 
only four years aga 
Odicini, 32. is not a fashion revo- 
lutionary, nor does he claim to be. 
But he has always been designing 
outstanding fabrics and accesso- 
ries. notably shawls, that have been 
bought by top designers including 
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for their normal clientele. So we 
usually ate ass or goat, which were 
presented quite frankly as such 
with no attempt at disguise Horse 
appeared on the menu occasionally, 
but I don’t happen to like 
horsemeat, and this was usually old 
and stringy anyway. Once in a 
while, as a rather special delicacy, 
we were offered mule meat, and 
this I found to be by far the best 
equine meat of all, for my taste 
anyway; in fact 2 preferred it to 
beef in those days." 

The British never agreed with 
their neighbors across the Channel 
that horse should be transferred 
from the stable to the table. I 
thought I had come across a sign to 
the contrary once when I found in 
the accounts of the Lord Treasurer 
of Scotland for the fiscal year 1497- 
98: “Item, for aill {alcf that the 
Kings horses drank, viiij pence." It 
made me think of the prize Japa- 
nese steers whose da" 
dude beer. It appears 
accountant was an ' 
little practical 

mistaken about how they con- 
sumed beer. They did not drink it. 
The ale was mixed with oil and 
lampblack for polishing their 
hooves for state occasions. 

C/979 WmerkyRoot 


Delaunay but mostly of Haming’s 
famous brush patterns. 

As for shape, his main concern is 
to design easy, understandable 
clothes for well-heeled women. “All 
women have problems.'’ he said. 
“Too much here, too little there. I 
try to give them no-problem 
clothes." 

Designing both couture and 
ready-to-wear collections, Odicini 
exports 60 percent of his produc- 
tion, much of which goes to the 
United States. He functions from a 
huge, 17th-century palace in Genoa 
where he employs 70 seamstresses. 
He also designs his own fabrics 
with a Como silk firm that works 
exclusively for him. 

“That way. I have 


way. I have complete 
T T T O T> o controL" he said. He needs that 

111 U.O., Report osiys control, because his prices are any- 

\ m thing but cheap and he has to keep 

WASHINGTON (UPI) — There up a high standard to deal with 


are twice as many prostitutes in the 
United States as has been estimat- 
ed in the past, according to Dennis 
Sobin, publisher of TAB Report, a 
monthly newsletter catering to the 
UJ5.. sex industry. 

Sobin said in the current edition 
of TAB Report that about 1 3 mil- 
lion U.S. women — or about I in 
100 —- work as prostitutes. 

Sobin said that bis staff arrived 
at that figure by going through 
phone bocks ana newspaper ad- 
vertisements in the nation’s 300 
largest cities to determine the num- 
ber of massage parlors and escort 
services. 

He then calculated the number 
of bouses of prostitution and their 
employees and the number of 


some of the toughest professionals 
in the business. 


Follows Trends 


What has kept Odirini going is 
the fact that he follows the main 
fashion trends, but just enough to 
be in without being in trouble. For 
instance, this season, he had all the 
current trends — the belted suits, 
the plaids, the three-quarter coats, 
the silk tunics — but they all were 
done with such a deft hand that 
they were acceptable to the bank- 
er’s wife. 

He also knows enough to realize 
that he does not know it alL “It 



would be very conceited to say one 
is a total original." he said. So pick- 
: here. 


the estimate. 

Sobin said that New York has 
the most prostitutes (his estimate; 
62.260), followed by Chicago 
(25,836). Los Angeles (2X298), 
Philadelphia (16.160), Houston 
(1 1,505) and Detroit (1 1J28J. 
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RIGHT RANK 


41 Rim S o tnt v Anr». 200-18-11. Intimate oimosp^xrv, bar and hart* 
ohm. From 2 pjn. to dawn. Amotion express. 


L'ASCENSEUR 

RMJtir CflllDPUmr 320 si, -Honor*. 260.43.27. Cased Saturday. Gov 
DUJIHt rUunuflLl IE t roiiomk menu. Extensive chain. Business ketch. Dinner. 

CAMPO VERDE 


RASPQUT1NE jTwd’oaSS. 9 pJn ~ UB,fl 50 m ' b * ond 


St-JEAH-PIED-DE-PORT ^ % s**? *s™? 


— — — — — . «... Fr. 85, service md. Service ur43 1 1 pjn. CoquiBes St.- 

Jacques, etpes, tout gras, magret, cassodet. paella, raspberry eocrfM. Reception room. 


Place Blanche. W6.07.97, Open 24 hours. Its grifc. cborcoet- 
griAed piua, fresh pasta. 


CEPE A TDI - 7 Mushroom SP"* 1 **** garnished 


meal. Business Hindi. Dinner. 


Cil flM UfTRCD Set in the g reenery a f the Buttea-Chountont (AO hedoras). Tourist 
OALUn nuu menu Fr. 40. service Md kid. Booking 607.58,14, dosed Wed. 

2 Rue de Ufa*. B7 4.85. 20. E veryd a y from 9 p.m. U dawn, large 
E n tertainment. Russian decor, Excellent renowned spedal- 


LA CHAMPAGNE 


2 o-m. Sea food ond shellfish epeddiies. 


SHEHERAZADE 

lies. Fine, wide selection. 

20 Rue Q u incompoix |4th). Everyday, BS7.B2M. Parking Centre 


LA CLOCHE D'OR 


3 Rue Manterf. 874.48.88. Closed Sunday. Burinm lunches. 
Parisian chmerv Supper until 4 run. 


LE TODRTODR v^apmjnnri outhentie XVI Ml cent setting. 


LE CONGRES ^° rt * M ^ >l 80 *"»■ 2® k>. G«k .-Arro*«. 574. 1 7.24. Every day until 


2 am, OKRCa meats. Sea bod. AinconditioMd. 


UBPT BANK 


I BcL Cubans. 525.53.25. The XVWi Cent, restaurant. Menu or fr. 
50 service included + 6 la carte. An end a nting c ombin a tion. 


LE CORSAIRE 

IE DAUPHIN m ” ja « w- 

ETOILE DE L’INDE tpedoMes. Oowfi^Sunday^A^^Dqams. Diner's dub. 




62 heMnorinc. Dinw at Show at Hjxn, Reservations from 10 


am. 392.0220. New nrwe 


A I'Afcnzar". 


BARON TZIGANE 


4 R. ttanOm mil 329.53.92. Service until 1 cun. About 
fr. IDOL Russian, RDumamai end Hungarian cuisine. 


BISTRO D’ISA - - St .Bend* (Btt^._26QBIlB3. Lundy dwner, mppar.Qraed Siexfay. 


Table rftiote menu ft*. 68 + 5 la arte. Basement "JAZZ". 


FRANC PINOT ^ Quoi 32V.46.9B. Oared Sunday. _Bar, 


dinner, supper. Open from 6 pjn. fa 2 run. XVftth cent, cdbrs. 

AOIlin 711(1* 5 ft*. Montmartre (PeJ. 770.88.64 A 77 M potfyj. fish. sheflWt, 
BIUlliV LlfUl traditional menu, air cond i tioned dMng room upstairs. 

GQLDENBER6 10 


(HK7 IIIIHIK 30 X de* ParaH-StJemard. 033.19.01. Baufflobgaie speeWiy. lobster 

USX MmIm “6 PAmMaine.*' Prime quafiiy meat, game. 


pin nr DlDiC Tour Montaamow. 56th fleer. S3&5135. Everyday 2 ajn. US 
IllCL AlL I Mid NEW MEW. Among its specialties: Foie gras de ca n a r d , Coneton 


ou ci t r on. Set turbot 6kj forigouleftc. 


orange. 


7 Rue des Ration. 278.29.09. Da9y. tiodt. Sandwiches, pas- 
trami, salami, salmon, chopped firer, etc. Open fit 1 cun. 


1 1 1 1CI1E (J- 8 ' KL SPSYBq 30 R. J. -Marmot jShJ. 359.13.16- Sen*. * 11 pin. Oosed.SaL 
LA LlblYt £ Sun. Speoahy Fricats6a of Lobster. (A la carte about Fr. 130, 


CL0SDE5 BERNARfilNS & 


. da AanMse. 033J007. Products (ram Landes 
region. Lunch and efimr. Cased Man. & Tuesday noon. 


Snd.1 


LTOUSE 


Rue LeduM (171W. Res. 3B7J9.91. Tradtiond French coaiang. Fbh and 
' ipedalim. Lmge chaiee. Open Sunday. 


KARLOV 


\ IVANOVITCK Menu at Fr. 66 + 


gnHed meal 


MAISONNETTE RUSSE *^*^-*^**^**>*^"*' 


MONTAGE GUILLAUME 


8fl Rue de b Tambe tnOM. 337SD9M. Specialty; Sea 
feed. Pleasant setting. 


Akma. authentic Sfev chesro. 


MERE CATHERINE 


6 Place du Terlre. 606^2.69. Trcufitien d cuisine. Dinner with 
music. Terrace an the square and garden. 


R0T ISSER1E DE L’ABBAVE 


show. XBttii cent, setting. 


LA PIZZA VITO g? Hcdiori ip«kit»ies. Privote nxmH. 


room an itw 2nd Hoar. 


POISSON BIEUFm MWST^*" 


dinner Fri & Sat 


SAVOYARD 

RAAJMAHAL 


16 Rue des 4 Vents. 3262NL30. Business lunch 30 fe 100 avers. Speekd- 
ty, Radetto. fendue. fish. Oased Monday. 


192 Rue de fa convention. Metre Co nve nti on. S33.1S-57. Indian specr- 
aWes, refined cuisine and setting. Open e veryday . 


PORTE DO BONHEOR 'Mm deaorrSiechuon spec 

PORTE ST.-CLOUD 


Chef Chong 8 Rue Mont-Thabor (1st). 26035.99. Chi- 
Englrar speaking. DaUy. 


PARIS SUBURBS 


277 Ave de Versailles. 651.51-88. Regional i, _ . . 
fit de canard from PWioard, coa au «n Room on 2nd I 


If RUISSEAO “ F " “ 1 


in bawmient. 


ing a littie here, a little there, he 
ends up all right. As he said: “To 
sell the way we do, we’ve got to be 
doing something right when I 
came out the first season, one could 
have thought I was a flash in the 
pan. But it just wasn’t so." 

His best sellers this season were 
the short dinner dress dipping in 
bock and the three-quarter blade 
velvet coat with satin -encrusted 
shoulders. The latter goes as well 
over a long, slinky dress as over a 
strict, short suit. 

For Odicini. the times are right 
He is about to open in Paris, on rue 
de Toumon, in what used to be 
Regine’s boutique. Zoa. 

Regine, who decided to let Odici- 
ni have the locale so that she could 
concentrate on her nightclubs, is 
one of his faithful customers. 
“She’s marvelous in that she has no 
complex," ■ Odicini said. “She 
knows exactly what she wants: col- 
or, color and more color." 


Therapy 


The Healing Powers of the Kitchen 


By Patricia Wells 


YORK (NYT) — Pierre Uverne had pro- 


fermrerd hundreds 
primitive condi- 


pared his famous 
of times before, but never under 
lions. 

A plywood plank served as his cutting board.- A 
dime-store Dutch oven became his stodkpoL Only 
three of the four electric burners on the tmy apart' 
ment-size range were in order. 

Yet despite this rather tattered banerie de cuisine, 
ibe chef, who has been a chef in the kitchens of New 
York's Le Pavilion and La Cote Basque, was 
undeterred. 

This 


handshake to everyone in sight as testimony to hi 
manual dexterity. “ 

Thursday’s examination, which he passed with trrrJ 
fanfare, was in fact a retake. A month aga he prepay 
the. same dish for his doctors and other members of * 
staff. Thar day, be left the hospital kitchen 
that he was not ready to return to his job as 
chef at the Brussels Restaurant in Manhattan. 

"But now Td say he’s 89.9 percent ready.to go 
to work," declared his therapist. Caroline Me 
who has led him through a rigorous series of 
physical exercises that include everything from 
weights to typing. And, of course, cooking, . 

Bui Thursday’s test was extraordinary. 


... Ti . — - test was 

us culinary exercise had a purpose. It was gradua- explained. 

tion day and the dish was his final examination, part ] Cinew he could lift weights, and he looked 
of an unusual ocaipetioiml-thcrapy program he has md healthy. But the real question was whether' 
been undergoing at Presbyterian Hospital for treat- for hours in a hot kitchen, take the 


raent of a paralyzing neuro 

Robbed of Stamina 


disease. 


sure of preparing a complicated dish a, 
McCagg said. She noted that it was amp 
therapy, without drugs, that returned Laverne's 
their full strength. 


left 




him of the stamina and the steady hands required in 
his daily work. He contracted the viral disease follow- 
ing a lengthy hospital stay in France, where he fell 
from a ladder, last year while wialriTig repairs on his 
summer house on the Riviera. 

By Thursday, his hands were firm and unwavering 
as he deftly fQleted four nine-pound striped bass, and 


1;.- ■: 


Celebrity Patient 

Because of his status as a chef, Laverne became 
celebrity patient, and this cooking exercise attracted'"* •' 
some attention. But cooking as therapy is actually n°J * 
of the hospital’s routine recovery program. 


“Cooking provides a good test of rate’s manua l i 
r. McCa 


mental skills." said Dr. 

chopped mounds of parsley and handfuls of onions, a patient could work through the process of baking j? 1 *" 
leeks, celery, carrots and shallots. caxoor chocolate-chip cookies, it showed that becoo^ ll ' '. '\| J .. 


Wedged into a corner of the room by a crowd of 
onlookers, he was undaunted as he sauteed the vegeta- 
bles, prepared his stock, attended to the reduction of a 
wine-laced sauce. . 

He did move slowly, for his legs were stiffened by 
plastic braces that support his weakened ankle mus- 
cles. The chef had been on his feet in the steamy hospi- 
tal’kitchen since 7 tun. By noon, when three casseroles 
full of fragrant,’ fork-tender fillets emerged from the 
oven. Laverne, who is about to turn 60, showed signs 
of fatigue. 

Obvious Pride 


ror^.;; ; .. 


“Two months 
much less a single 
v. The 


his recovery. 


I could not have lifted a dish, 
he said with obvious pride in 
diminutive chef offered a hearty 


work through a process on his own and was probato^’ 1 ' . .■/ 
ready to function outside the hospital V* 

Patients have access to a small kitchen 
with a counter, cooking top and sink 
those in a wheelchair. It is used for brain- _ 
patients and stroke victims, as well as those with mnsT- 
cular problems such as Laverne’s. ‘i’j • " - ;* . 

While about 80 percent of Guiliain-Barre victims d ^ ' 
cover folly, there are special problems. Often patienti^ " 
appear to have recovered, but suffer a relapse if U"- 1 
don't pace themselves. * 

When' he leaves the hospital in a few days, ft- 
French chef plans to go slowly, earing his way 
into directing the kitchen at die- Brussels. MeanwhagG.i f*-' 
he’ll dine on simple food prepared in his own howj.-i.v-" 1 " 1 
with a familiar banerie de cuisine. 

-•"V-fSH ' • 

Food 

v;\r * v '' ' 
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A Pinch of Latin American Seasoning. 

By Gregory Jensen 

L ondon ojpi) — Elisabeth 
Lambert Ortiz spent 10 years 
eating her way across Latin Ameri- 



ca so that kitchens north of the bor- 
der would be able to duplicate the 
exotic dishes of the south. 

“It began with Mexican food," 
she said the other day, “but that 
was only the start of a very, very 
longjourney." 

Her decade of eating, cooking, 
comparing, sampling and compil- 
ing south-of-the-boraer recipes has 
produced “The Book of Latin 
American Cooking," a cookbook of 
sweeping geographical scope. It 
will be published next month. . . 


*Hey, Bfomfie* 

For Latin American recipes, 
Mrs. Ortiz said, “I went to the mar- 
kets, mostly. They're such beautiful 
places, real riots of color, and the 
market women are absolutely won- 
derful. 

“Once in Bogota, an old lady eat- 
ing lunch spotted me and banged 
her spoon on her plate. ‘Hey, B Ion- 
die,’ she shouted, and pointed to 
her plate. She gave me the recipe 
for what was in it — a really very 
good stewl" 

Mrs. Ortiz is surprisingly slim for 
a 50-year-ofd cook who has tucked 
a great deal of cooking under her 
bdi. She has written cookbooks on 
Mexican cuisine, on Caribbean 
dishes, on Japanese and Chinese 
cooking. She has traveled as a cor- 
respondent For Gourmet magazine 
ana other publications, and experi- 
mented with local food while living 
in Jamaica. Mexico, Thailand, Aus- 
tralia and the United States! 

“I cook all the time," she said, 
laughing, in the cramped kitchen of 
her West London home. “Thar 
cannot have been a time when I 
was not exposed to foreign food. 

“I grew up in a house with two 
kitchens, one for English and one 
for Indian food — my mother was 
taught by the cook of an Indian 
nawab. My father's business took 
him abroad constantly. When I was 


cooking of tne whole region, 
think Mexican food is the most ex- 
otic of aQ." - 

Her Mexican cookbook was pub- 
lished in 1967 and is still in print; it 
is in its seventh paperback printing 
in the United States. 

“But I soon realized that was 
only the tip of an iceberg — that 
there’s a common thread, a unity, 
in all Latin American cooking,” she 
said. It is a pattern that “makes 
Latin American food »r»o a richly 
diverse unity.” 

The unifying |Ti reads are “the 
heritage of Spam and Portugal and 
an early shared agriculture.” Trac- 
ing than took ha through almost 
every Latin American country, 
Spain and Portugal and to the Mid- 


die East to find the Arab cahus^r. x • 
ideas that dominated Spain for aij 
most 800 years. “I had great W 
going around, then coming bad* ... 

□nri <M akff ^ 


and cooking," she said. 

Mrs. Ortiz talks easily and' 
about dishes that she finds, ' 
to home kitchens aid tests , 
lunches or dinners fra four or.sa 
In conversation she is likely to] 
into lyric raptures over the vaf 
and wonder of peppers, or.: 
traces of Inca sun-worship in 
yellow foods~popular in Peru. _ 

She even claims to know 
vegetables in mountainous ! 
are “always crisply tender." 

10,000 feet, she said, water boils jrfw" 
a much Iowa ■ temperature;ttta at*] v- i 
sea leveL making Quito cookingjiaj;.- 



tunes just right. 


Music 


jn*j : , 
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List of ’79 Festivals — 3 " 


P .RIS (IHT) — Here are addi- 
tion 


tional listings of European 
music and arts festivals (earlier list- 
ings appeared in the IHT on April 
3 and 10) with program highlights, 
dates and addresses. The list will be 
continued next Tuesday. 


65. A-1010 Vi enna. Austria, cnjfl May? -Wi." 
then A-9570. Ossiach, Auari*.) 3s 


5*** - 


•■o*cy v 
-JRo: 


Athens (July l -Sept. 38): Tbealer. 
sad (bum in ibe city's andau oatdoar^^eii •j;. 
aim will include undent Greek **3. 1 t'vj5Dv nl 
Mozart's “Magic Flute! 1 ’ by theGnilwj.^ 
tional Opera. Ramon's “Hippdyia.’* ' 


Schwettingen (May 3-28): The main 
event in the rococo theater win be The 
Tempest," a new boDct cotnmisskmed for 
the festival, choreographed by Glen Tetley 
with music by Arne Nardhcun and per- 
formed by the Ballet Rambert. Reri Grist 
will give a Setter reotal and other concern 
win recall ihe she's links with ibe musical 
18tib century. (Schlossplatz, Scbwetringen, 
West Germany.) 


Aride“ Iqr ibe English Badt ForivA.jl'^ ft«:j 
Bamberg Symphony, Ibe Peking 0pW4 
dance from die Bolshoi. Australian Bdr^i u “ ' 
and Alvin Ailey companies, and- the W<a ;=ij . ,iW 
Mnsic Days of the Imernational 1 

Coniemporaty Mask. (Athens Fear»*W ^ 't the 
Voucouresriou St_ T.T. 133, Alfa* ^ Vji. 
Greece.) r ..y6fcX 


-f-i-.t-: 


Unrel (My 3-Ang. Sh The taunt ,t£? 1 ‘ 
sen with the Israel PhBhannanic anS, , ^ j 


6, he brought me a present from 
totally 


France which I've totally forgotten, 
but I remember vividly that he 
brought my mother a recipe for 
rabbit and prunes." 


Hemenhausen (Jane 17-Aeg. IS): The 
program of the Henrahansen gardens, near 
Hannover, will offer Britten’s “Torn of ibe 
Screw." Handers “Giulia Cesare" and 
Offenbach's “La Bdle Hdene," as well as 
Shakespeare's “Romeo and JnEet," ballet, 
and the traditional illuminations of the gar- 
dens. (Theater and Mask in Henenhausen. 
Vericehrsvenin. FrkdricfaswaU 5. Hanno- 
ver, Wen Germany.) 


open with the Israel Pfafflunnonk 
Zubin Mehu and with Luciano Pavanng" ■\ *, 
soloist. The Deutsche t^wr Beriiii_y|'^ j Ch1i 


r-i:- 


'7*0, 


bring Verdi's “Nabucco" and 
ballca “Gaderena." choreograpM 
Valery Panov. The Jerusdetn SynnAra:^ 
under Gary Bertmi will have ceBa.WK^ ■’ 
fried Palm as sohasi, and the London • . 

temporary Dance Theatre, the AnsudSt '^'r t 
Baflei and the Paco Rata Flamenco CiJI-'*. 
pany will be on hand, (lsred Friaj'ji' 

Shalom Tower, P.O. Box 29334, Td-Af . ^ 
laraeL) r/ . l »^^lal' 


limited 

EdiHons 


KNAP la not avoJkjbta ttrrouohout 
Europe, and you wilt only find tws 
wuni crepe ensemble at 34 Faubourg 
Saint-Honor*. Paris 8th. Worn with a 
silk falouw or a pullover (KNAP 
exctinlves). If b part of the sprins 
art fact ion and — like the other mod- 
eis— hosbwn produced ina very flm- 
iied auamitv. 


Less Thau Spackns 

These days she whips up the 
most elaborate dishes in a kitchen 
not much bigger 'than a yacht’s gal- 
ley. “It's not one of these stainless- 
steel perfections where everything 
is organized.” she said. “But Ifed 
if I can do It here, anybody can do 
JL" 

She proudly shows off sinister 
Japanese carving knives, heart- 
shaped pans, enthuses over a grind- 
ing mortar whose inner surface is 
serrated ceramic. “I do have very, 
very good equipment," she said. 
Thai l do insist upon." 

She feds that North Americans 
are ripe for her gospel about South 
American cooking. They have a 
very open approach to food, per- 
haps more than any other people," 
she said. They have a very adven- 
turous attitude. But when Ameri- 
cans think of Latin American cook- 
ing, B the word that always springs 
up is ‘hot’ — incendiary.' in fact. 

And some of it is hot - 

"But you should try sometMng 
like quesadillas de flor de calabaza 

a tortilla snuffed with a savory 
mixture of cooked squash blos- 
soms. Or the unusual combinations 
of flavors Latin Americans do so 
well — pork with shrim p, for 
instance, car beef cooked with 


Lfrigam (June 19-Ang. 30): The 8lb Yu- 
goslav Ballet Biennial wiB attract compa- 
nies and cm em btc i from aO over the coun- 
try. in addition to the Leningrad and Liver- 
pool Philharmonics, the Scottish Baroque 
Ensemble, the Sydney String Quartet, and 
opera and theater by Yugoslav and foreign 
troupes. (Festival Ljubljana. Tig francoske 
iwrtucfe 1-2. 61000 Ljubljana. Yugoslav 

via.) 


Munich (July 8-Ang, 3): Wagner’s 
Mast Granger," starring Dietrich Ft 
Dieslcaii. win be the new production 
the Stuttgart Open will bring " 

V t-v. 


and Isaac" will have a concert performs*^ , 
in the baroque CuviUies Tbealer. tni . 
rest of the program wffl be drawn fto® » 
Bavarian Slate Opera's npertoty- 1??® 
ische Staauoper. Brieffadi. 8 Mnnkh 


Si 


West Germany.) 


Irtn a hw l (Jane 20-Jdfy 15): Taiitish musi- 
cal, iheatrkaL dance and traditional arts 
ensembles will be joined by the 
Philharmonic, the Janacek and Alban Berg 
Cfaartras. the Fcague Madrigalisu. the 
Atnbem Coflege Glee Qub, the Royal Bal- 
ki of Flandcn. the Moiseyev dance ensem- 
Ue and othera (Istanbd Foundation for 
Culuire and the Arts, Inoan Codded 92-94. 
Ihkstm-Istanbul, Tnrkey.) 


* * 



Al 


* * * 


Granada (low 2S0idy 6): Mwk and 
Mace in the gardens of the Generalife and 
dsewbere will iadude the Ballet Nadeoal 
Bpand of AnlotrioGades. the Paris Opera 
ballet, uk Royal PhOharnwinc of London 
Wifler iCnit Masur. the Spanish National 
Orchestra under Antoni Ros Marts, the 
Madrid Percussion Group, end Canto Jon- 

, P !^ °f Ctarie5 V - P"i07»don- 

aHFestrval of Musk and Dance, Carrera dd 
Parro 29, Apartado 64, Granada, Spain ) 


Dubttmrtk. (Ji^ ItMqg- 25 ): EveniS:' 
be hdd in several outdoor ates “ 
walled Adriatic city. Opera: Ghni’s 
genie en Tauridc." Telemann's 
none;" Janwvk’s “At Home and 
Dance: Martha Graham company 

Bpslavum ballet troupes. Concerts by 
mtrous visiting orc to tno and eBse ®*j. x V!il| l “. 
midnight serenades and theater I '-A 

mances. folklore. (Dubrovnik SupmcriJ "vi^. 
tivaL-Od Signraie 1, Dubrovnik. Taff* ’4 

. * * * 

Verona (July IZ-SepL I>s The 
Italy’s fag outdoor summer opera JS*? 1 .. '< 

will have PucanTs TunuKioi.'' 

Treviau" and Boiio's “MeTisiofek.' B . ■ x 


as a ballet spectacle, for tik 57th f 1 *®* \ ' 


the 25,000 -sett Roman arena. 
twmo Arena di Verona. P»za m * 


37100 Verona. Italy.) 


28): 


Diptomat’s Wffe 

Elisabeth Lambert had written 
two novels when she married Cesar 
Ortiz-Ttnoco, a Mexican ex-joar- 
nalist who has just retired after 30 
years as a United Nations diplo- 
mat. His transfer to Mexico 
plunged her into Mexican cooking, 
“a long smdy^It's enormously orig- 
inal — the techniques are dinerenL . 


Cw i i n hhn Summer (June Z7-A 
The canopiece ‘wxti be a RidnrU . 

wsdt (July io-i5) to mark the 30th anniver- 

««y of the composer’s death. “Pflano.” a 
lhater piece on the trial ttf Chris by Ger . 
ttud Fusseocggcr, with music by Cesar 
Breteen. wD have it* CnR performance: 
Btnrai s “Prodigal Son” will be given; and 
m^£ ODCm P ro 8 ra m will inchsde the Vienna 
™n*a™»nic unde, UqpoW Hager, the 
Hungarian State Pfuthannomc trader Janos 
lhe „, R ?ya | Liverpool Philhar- 
Walter Wdkr and the La 
aeua Orchestra under Claudio Abbado. 
(Canntiuscher Sommer. Franz Jostfs-Kiti 


Alx-en- Provence (Jdj 
Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro 
ducted by Ncvflk Maninw and 
Jorge Lavdli, Massenet's -“Wi 
also have a ocw production, sod 
no," an operatic pasticcio with ,-v. 

from 18th-century Neapolitan 



have iu flm performance, all in VS ,’ * 
yard of Ihe former arebbishopric. 'iVS*. ’ 


. ropean premiere of Samuel Barber • 

The Lovers" » scheduled * V.' 

and vocal recitals will round out ^ rl ^ « 

gram. ABunau du-FestreaL PaW* 
cien Ardicvedw. .43100 Aix-af 
France.) 
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FLOATING RATE 
NOTES DUE 1979/90 

. *» & hereby given that the rate of 
• Ttsi for the period April 17fk W9 
( >tebw 17th, 1979 has been fbtsd 
j/^,2 1 H. per emtf. per annum. 

1 V • Hifl Samuel * Co. Uiwtod 

* 1 7th April, 1979. 


Financial News and Notes 


Ctr Completes Bank Sale to NatWest gj 


reed Tighter Policy 

1 From Wire Dhptacha 

‘•‘VOKYO, April 16 — Tie Bank 
Japan today raised its discount 
»sii>ni : to 425 from 33 percent, effeo- 
hi . I ( : tomorrow, putting an end to 

t '^ r Mtors behind the^ra^rai are 
M [. . estimate that wholesale prices in 
first 10 days of April have risen 
’ ‘Hir ^an annual rate of over 20 per- 
V The yen's recent fall against 

‘ !|i ‘‘ I'l-vca, — in part fostered by the 
-ti ■* c j^tening interest-rate difference 
*| *”■»»' jiu *ween Japan and other countries 
- 'i'liai helped push the wholesale price 
" ■-tl' ex up 0.9 percent in March tram 

:■ mu: . ltl i , iruary. It was the second month 
1; 1 - 1 U row it increased at more than 

■ "Hi 1-percent annual rate. 

Vr his was a sharp reversal of the 

I • M, ii gjid in fiscal 1978 winch ended. 

' l "i * ’blftiu (w month, with wholesale prices 
,,! -Mtio ^*“8 a 23-percent dedine for 

^ year. Commodity-price indica- 
.j. j , i and Bank of Japan estimates 
wholesale prices were 
i it..- to nse through thissummer, 

't ntually ending the stable move- 
'll of consumer prices, which . 
: a modest 2.4 percent in Febrn- 
from a year earlier, 
be Bank of Japan was known to 
e been inclined to increase the 
xnmt rate for some time, but it 
i meeting opposition from the 

Q/Nfllnomic Planning Agency and 
■ L. AlDUlIl Ministry for International 
de and Industry as well as bua- 
<■ i n.i ;tic fesmen and political leaders fear- 
•■■•iMrjifj5j.it would damage Hie wmnmic 

II ••••:!' | livery. 

hot another major concern was fear 
,K ' J * l an economic recovery slowed 
a, „. lit |^ ^ tighter credit might fuel criti- 
|i,. M .ju ji from other countries which 
, m>, lun- n} 1 Japan to spur domestic do- 
, , jtid and increase iirports in order 

i ; , .|ir »“ huge trade surplus. 

f inance Minister Ippei Kaneko 

' ■" ‘ ' ‘ i the derision to raise the dis- 
, ‘ , ' ■ ™nt rate will help curb price rises 

ensure continuing economic 
• l ,,: ansioiL He told a press confer- 
.in.- - e that wholesale prices, which 

■ i. "'-iin.i&e continued to nse since last 

of H y ember, brought the price trend 
i. i. -jiu •, “warning levcL" ■ 

.. u. ini.pai4r. KanekO'said he had aofears 
- (to the rise may damage the ccon- 

. • i i as a whole, although it may 

htly affect coital outlays on 
/ale-sector equipment esgian- 
a.; However, business leaders 
ced a generally negative reaction 
iKincrease. 

Mldanwhfle, Darwa Securities 
duted that the rate boost will 
. dzrb mflation, nor will it slow 
economy. In a report issued be- 
. ••'■•'■■•e today's announcement, the 
. ■ Parities house said the nation's ' 
n jtnic growth would be about 6 
• ' ’ Mil 'm the current fiscal year 
>..)• i » ; tijwith a. discount rate of 4J25 
L The govenunent has tar- 
'3-percent growth. 

if the central bank 
tues a tight monetary policy 
period, it said, coxpo- 
spending would bt®m 
gradually in the second 
>f the year and would likely 
irth to about 42 percent in 
year b^uming next April 
even if the discount 
been raised by a fuHper- 
the rise would not 
trends, Daiwa 
overseas factors 
prices of ofl and other raw 
and the recent decline in 
account for about 85 per- 
domestic inflation recently. - 

|gn exchange dealers, noting 
had been expected, 
s action had little affect 


CIT Financial Corp. has conmleted the sale of 100 
percent of its interest in National Banlc of North 
America to National Westminster Bank for about 
$430 raflliosn. At the same time, C3T says that all of 
its directors who were also directors -of National 
Bask of North America resigned from that bank’s 
board. Natio nal B ank chairman John Vogel also re- 
signed from CTTs board. The company note s that 
these resignations were necessary to terminate CIT*s 
status as a regulated bank holding company. 

Contigummi Raising Prices in 2 Steps 

* Continental Gumnn-Werke, West Germany’s 
est tire and rubber producer, is raising tire prio 
to 4 percent and prices for technical products 
tween 43 and 6 percent. Chairman Can Hahn says 
the moves are a result of an average 20-percent rise 
■ in material costs in the first three months this year. 
He says there will be another increase later this year, 
after Ibepay talks Tn the rubber industry are com- 
pleted. He expects material costs, especially in the 
petro-efaemku sector, will tend slightly lower this 
autumn after the ad markets have settled. The com- 
pany already announced it plans' no dividend on . 
1978 results, after last paying 3 Deutsch marks in 
1971, and currently does not expect to pay a divi- 
dend for 1979. Mr. Hahn notes that investments this 


will be about the same as last year's 106 miTBnn 

jM and adds that the company will pot mare em- 
phasis on efforts K> become more European oriented 
rather than concentratmg on Germany. 


prices 
be- 


Western, Continental Merger Urged 

A Civil Aeronautics Board jndge has recommend- 
ed approval of the proposed merger of Western and 
Continental arrHnes, provided the two airlines are 
required to reduce fares. Judge Stephen Gross said 
the proposed merger, which would create a $1.4-bflr 
i carrying about one of every five passen- 
” a plane west of the Mississippi, on 
l have positive effects. “The balance 
tilts toward reproval and that is what this decision 
recommends, 1 * be said. The Justice and Transporta- 
tion Departments opposed the merger, saying it 
would be zrati-compeUtive. Mr. Gross proposed the 
CAB require the merged airline to follow through 
with a promise to reduce fares by up to 15 percent 
over three years. The two airlines said they would 
offer an unrestricted economy fare. The CAB will 
vote on the rec om mendation in the next few months. 
Since international routes are involved. President 
Carter will mak,* t>n» fiiml rfm'ann an the proposal. 
Both Western and Continental are among the top 10 
U5. airlines. Western flies to Canada while Conti- 
nental flies to Japan and the south Pacific. 


Under Weight of Energy Bill, Stagnant Exports 

East German Economy Starting to Sag 


By John Geddes • ' 

T EIPZIG, East Germany (NYT) 
JL/ — The 'East German econo- 
my, one of the. Co mmunis t bloc’s 
strangest, is **ggmg Stagnant la- 
bor productivity, rising trade defi- 
cits, fuel problems, a shortage of 
foreign, exchange and the effects ctf 
a harsh wintez are combining to 
dampen expectations for the near 
future. 

Officially, economic expectations 
have already been downgraded. 
The govenunent forecasts that na- 
tional income, roughly equivalent 
to gross ’ national product, will rise 
43 percent this year compared with 
the 5.1 -percent target in the five- 
year plan. 

Tne' chief obstacle is fuel sup- 
plies. The Soviet Union, the coun- 
try's main oil source, has set 1979 

Bond Issues Set 
A Two-Year High 

PARIS, April 16 OHT) — The': 
volume of public Eurobonds float- 
ed in the first quarter was the high- 
est since the second quarter of 
1977, Krediethank Luxembourg 
gratae reports. 

There were 63 new issues valued 
at the equivalent of 54B5 billion 
launched in the past three months, 
compared with 105 issues valued at 
$534 floated in the 1977 quarter. 

Issues denominated in dollars ac- 
counted for -57.7 percent of the 
total, followed by 32 percent for 
DM d enominate d paper. The re- 
maining 103 percent was relit be- 
tween tiie pound sterling, French 
franc, Kuwaiti dinar, the special 
drawing rights and the Australian 
dollar. ' 

European borrowers accounted 
for 473 percent of tots! volume: 
U3. borrowers accounted for 18.7 
percent, the next largest group red 
the strongest quarterly participa- 
tion by American borrowers in 
years, the bank said. 


deliveries at 777 millio n barrels, 
slightly above last year’s level The 
r emaining 20 percent of oil needs 
will have to be purchased at consid- 
erably higher pices from members 
of die Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries with the 
nation’s hard-currency reserves. . 

Compounding th« problem is 
the potentially explosive impact of 
the price discounts that the Rus- 
sians have effectively been granting 
on oil since 1973. East Germany 
still has not had to deal with the 
full effects of the world oil price 
rise following the oil embargo, to 
say nothing of the recently an- 
nounced OPEC price increase, a 
Bohn-based economist said. 

Moreover, the country's presum- 
ably assured source of dectri city- 
gen crating fuel, its coal reserves, 
moved highly vulnerable this year. 
Freezing weather kept the nation’s 
water-heavy ligni te coal from being 
strip-mined, and the country had to 
import about 120,000 tons of real 
front West Germany to keep its 
coal-fired generators operating. 

Freed with t^e growing fud 
problem, the country responded 
with conservation and a renewed 
drive to increase exports. “They’ve 
been trfHng certain plants to cut 
down their fud use 3 to 4 percent 
from last year," an anaylst here 
said. But, he added, it remained to 
be seen whether this shotgun at- 
tempt would work. 

Kurt Ullrich, general director of 
the East German machine-export 
sector, noted that exports to other 
Communist countries arc crucial to 
fud supplies. “By delivering prod- 
ucts to our partners,” he said, “we 
not only take part in investments, 
but we also help to secure import- 
ant raw materials and fud." 

However, the country’s export 
drive has not succeeded. East 
Germany’s trade with the Soviet 
Union, as most important trading 
partner in the bloc, has been run- 
ning at a Sl-bfllian-a-year deficit 
since 1975. 

Trade with West Germany, 
which accounted for about half of 


Company Reports 


rcvcmm. profits, ia MUMS •fOoUan 


Affied Chemical 

MQnr WI W* 

Revenue 900.10 78630 

Profits 3430 29.90 

Per share 130 1.06 

American Cyauwad 

UMMpr iw wn 

Revenue 75330 66000 

Profits 40.70 36.40 

Per Share 0.85 0.76 

Boise Cascade 

WONT l*» 

Revenue 63530 

Profits 34.48 ’ 

Per Share 137 

CPC International 


PPG Industries 

1st QtNr If 19 

Revenue 72230 

Profits 49.80 

Per Share 156 


TstQVW 

Revenue.. 
Profits.... 
Per share. 


i*j» 

1,030. 

47.80 

134 


TWl 

648.00 
35.60 
LI 4 


im 

849.00 

30.90 

0.80 


m 

58630 

29.94 

1.11 
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Reports 


UtQwr 

D» 

im 

Revenue. 

8593J 

73936 

Profits... 

31.88 

25.43 

Per Share 

134 

1.07 

' Du Pont de Nemours 


lid 1 Qatar 

»» . 

im 

Revenue. 

3,020. 

2540. 

Profits... 

248.40 

168.10 

per Share 

5.11 

3.45 

First Charter Financial 

SatOnr 

mr 

OT» 

Revenue. 

191.10 

168.40 

Profits... 

21.60 J 

25X17 

Per share 

0.73 

0.85 


Goodrich (BJF.) 


WflK 

i m 

TT7* 

Revenue.. 

7J6.80 

59330 

Profits.... 

26.40 

15.70 


, Prams nunmoM of Doflora 


Continental Illinois 


UfQNW 

Oper.Net.... 

Per Share 

Net Income .. 

Per Share 


nn im 

47.14 40.19 

130' - 1.12 

46.86 40.13 

1.19 1.12 


Manufacturers Hanover 


1st Coot 

Oper. Net .... 
par Share..... 
Net Income.. 
Per Share. — 


tw im 

51-06 4335 

136 • 133 

5039 _ 43.46 

136 134 


Per Share • 137 

Lilly (Eh) 

UtOMT IfTt 

Revenue 613.00 

Profits./. 103.00 

Per Share L41 


1.04 

im 
492.80 
-.8030 
. 1.10 
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JETSECOURS 


MEDICAL 

ASSISTANCE 

REPATRIATION 


OUR FLYING DOCTORS 
ARE READY TO OPERATE 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
24 HOURS A DAY 

* Subscriptions tailored to the needs of Finns or individuals. 

* Medical services fitted to your .needs upon demand. 

ALERT . » 15, rue Boissidre, 751.16 Pom, France 
CENTER * Tel. 505.75.75 -Telex: 61 1449 Jefseco 


Iran Raises 
Prices 13%; 
Output Up 

Ofl Prices Seen Rising 
Farther Later in ’79 


the country’s trade deficit of about 
S335 mflfioa in 1978, was described 
as stagnant by the East Gennan 
Communist Party dud, Erich 
Honecker. 

This stagnation has much to do 
with the trap in which the East 
Gennan export market finds itself. 
With an estimated 57-bilHoa debt 
to Western countries, the govern- 
ment has put special em plmsk on 
exports to ban&urrency countries. 
However, most of its exports are 
manufactured goods with technolo- 
gies that are somewhat out of date 
and thus unsuitable fra- export to 
the West. To break the pattern, Mr. 
Honecker has called for higher- 
quality exports to meet Western 
standards. 

The first step is the gradual re- 
organization of parts of East Ger- 
man industry into Kranbanat, verti- 
cally mtergrated industrial com- 
bines. The goal is to increase 
initiative by putting one man in 
charge, an analyst hoe said. The 
feeling was that under the old sys- 
tem , the management directives 
were not filtering down to the 
woikert. 


Capacity-Use Up 
In U.S. to 86.3% 

WASHINGTON, April 16 (IHT) 
— UJSt manufacturing capacity 
utilization rase to 863 percent in 
March, seasonally adjusted, from 
85.9 percent in February and 86.1 
percent in January, (he Federal Re- 
serve said today. 

The March rate matched Decem- 
ber's and was up from 82.7 percent 
a year earlier. 

The Fed said these advances 
partly represent rebounds from 
weather effects in -the first two 
months of the year, particularly in 
the motor vehicles, steel and coal 
sectors. 

First quarter manufacturing-car 
parity use was 86.1 percent com- 
pared with 85.9 percent in the pre- 
ceding quarter and 82.1 percent in 
the yearage quarter.' 


By Youssef L Ibrahim 

TEHRAN, April 16 (NYT) — 
Iran yesterday raised the price of 
its oil by 13 percent over tne basic 
price of crude set by the Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries at Geneva last mouth. 

A senior executive of the Nation- 
al Iranian OH Co. also declared in a 
separate interview that Iran bas 
successfully con c luded long-term 
sales contracts through the end of 
the year with Japanese, Brazilian, 
Bri tish, French, and UJS. buyers at 
the new prices. 

The -Iranians assert that the new 
increase win stick and may be fur- 
ther enhanced by an offioal price 
increase at OPEC's next meeting in 
June. "That was a part of our deal 
at Geneva,” the spokesman, who 
was at the Geneva meeting, said. 

Iran also had increased output to 
4.7 milHon bands a day last Friday 

more tium^six months. Offi cials 
also carefully noted that the level 
has been achieved “entirely 
through the efforts of Iranian 
workers without any hdp what- 
— " But, 


soever Iran foreign workers. But, 
the/ added, the high-level of pro- 
duction was “exceptional." NIOC 
executives said it was designed to 
meet rising demands and the long 
Hue of tankers at Iran's loading ter- 
nrinaL 

“We have in fact set our produc- 
tion ceiling as between 33 minion 
to 4 mfllion bands of oil a day,” 
one senior executive in charge of 
marketing said. Iran consumes 
700,000 bands of oil a day. 

Exports at 23 MBD 

Other Iranian ral executives said 
Iran has averaged 23 million bar- 
rels a day in exports — less than 
half of the pre-revolutionary level 
— since it resumed exports last 
March 5. “That’s enough to bring 
in aQ the money we need — espe- 
cially with the new increases effec- 
tive in June and in December by 
OPEC,” he said, referring to the 
scheduled quarterly raises. 

Two executives who participated 
at die last OPEC meeting at Gene- 
va said many members of the oil 
cartd had agreed to that “modest” 
increase with the understanding 
that a new increase will be set in 
June and in December. They also 
said that they folly expect Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, and Kuwait, to bring 
their production down as Iran's 
output rises. 

According to NIOC the new 
prices of Iranian oil are S1637 for 
die band of light crude and $16.04 
for heavy crude, retroactive to 
April 1. OPECs base price, raised 
by 9 percent in March, is S1435 for 
the benchmark Arabian light crude. 


Also Too Risky 

Miller Discounts Need 
For Still-Tighter Credit 

By Hobart Rowen 

WASHINGTON,. April 16 (WP) — Despite Carter administration 
pressure, the Federal Reserve Board is not yet ready to acquiesce in a 
move toward tighxo- money. 

Moreover, Chairman William Miller is angered by the flood of 
“informed” news stories detailing administration plans to lean on the. 
Fed to adopt a polity that Mr. Miller thinks emails a high risk of 
creating a steep recession. 

For weeks, Treasury Secretary Michael Blumenthal has argued that 
interest rates must be boosted as a “symbol” that controlling inflation 
is the nation's No.l economic objective. But the Carter team has not 
sold Mr. Miller. 

“We should do things of substance, not reach Tor symbols,” Mr. 
Miller said in an interview last week, “i have to laugh at what I read in 
the newspapers. There must be some lower-echelon people who are 
leaking their bankrupt ideas to the papers. 

“They’re wasting their time if they think they can get the president 
to pressure the Fed. The president is committed to an independent Fed 
— he's told me so repeatedly.” 

Beef Prices Versus Rates 

Mr. Miller has previously warned that “pushing interest rates up 
won't hdp bring down either food or energy prices” and that is still the 
way he feds. Mr. Miller said last week that “we could push interest 
rates up three points and not do anything about beef prices.” He 
added, however, as he had before, that the Fed would watch carefully 
for signs of a real boom “and would try to nip it in the bud.” 

Untfl recently, anti-inflation chief Alfred Kahn, Economic Council 
Chairman Charles Schultze, and White House adviser Stuart Eizenstat 
were reluctant to follow the Treasury's lead. But panicked by infla- 
tions’ double-digit course; they now agree that an incipient industrial 
boomlet should be deflated. 

“We see the initial signs of a scramble for inventories, the kind of 
overheating that can spill over into the rest of the economy,” says one 
administration policymaker. “It's a close call, and reasonable people 
can differ. I've concluded it's appropriate to hit this in the head.” 

But Mr. Miller, other Fed governors and senior staff members be- 
lieve that the economy, nearing the end of a long expansion, is sending 
off mixed signals, including some inventory accumulation. 

In sharp oantrast to the certainty expressed by Mr. Blumenthal that 
the economy needs to be reined in. the Fed experts cite declines in 
housing and retail sales, as well as “strength” in the March employ- 
ment rate. Unemployment dropped to 5.7 percent in March. 


to 
have 
ruary. 


Fed Mulls Reserve Requirements 
On Two Inter-Rank Instruments 


WASHINGTON, April 16 (WP) 
— The Federal Reserve has acted 
to dose the latest major loophole 
bankers have found to get around 
the central bank's efforts to control 
the expansion of bank credit 

In the last six martin^ total loans 
and investments by commercial 
banks have risen more than $41 bil- 
lion to $988.1 billion. About 20 
percent of that increase was fi- 
nanced by two types of borrowing 
repurchase agreements and fed- 
eral funds loans — instruments the 
Fed feels may not be adequately 
controlled. 

Friday, the Fed proposed apply- 
ing a 3-percent reserve requirement 
on such borrowings unless the lend- 
er is another financial institution 
also subject to reserve requirements 
set by the Fed. 

Banks like (he repurchase agree- 
ments precisely because they gen- 
erate leudable funds that are not 
subject to reserve requirements. On 
ordinary deposits, a Dank rhai is a 


member of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem must deposit a certain propor- 
tion in a non-interest-bearing Fed 
account. 

Repurchase agreements involve 
the borrowing bank “selling" a 
U.S. government or federal agency 
security to the lending bank, with 
an agreement to buy it back at a 
higher price at some time in the 
future. The difference in price sub- 
stitutes for interest that would be 
paid on a loan. 

Federal funds historically were 
reserves that member banks lent to 
each other, usually on an overnight 
basis. They now include other di- 
rect borrowings by commercial 
banks from most other financial 
institutions. 

The Fed estimated that about 
S42 billion in repurchase agree- 
ments were outstanding at the end 
of March. The amount of federal 
funds involved was put at $23 bfl- 
lion. 

The Fed invited public comment 
on its proposal until May 18. 


NYSE Prices 
Lower Over 
Broad Front 

After Analysts Urge 
Caution in Market 

NEW YORK, April 16 (UPI) — 
New York Stock Exchange prices 
were firming slightly from earlier 
levels but remained sharply lower 
over a broad front this afternoon in 
moderately active trading. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, which fell 131 points Thurs- 
day, was off 7.71 at 86279 at 3 pjn. 
after being off more than nine 
points earlier. The market was 
closed for Good Friday. 

Declines outnumbered advances 
1,018 to 370 while the five-hour 
NYSE turnover amounted to about 
23.80 million shares, compared 
with 2134 million traded during 
the same period Thursday. 

Analysts said traders a; 
be consolidating gains 
made in the mantel since Fi 
Some of this action was triggered 
by published reports that analysts 
were advising clients to take a cau- 
tious stance toward the market. 

One of the biggest concerns on 
Wall Strees was that the govern- 
ment will take steps to tighten cred- 
it. The Federal Reserve's Open 
Market Committee, the policymak- 
ing panel, meets tomorrow. 

Middle South Utilities, which 
has holdings in flood-ravaged Mis- 
sissippi. mode the active list after a 
block trade of 272000 shares at 
14%. 

Sears, Roebuck was active fol- 
lowing a block of 132000 shares at 
20tt. The company said it planned 
to boost its capital spending by 23 
percent in the next year and pre- 
dicted a sales increase of 7 to 9 per- 
cent for the general merchandise 
industry in 1979. 

Financial Federation, a volatile 
issue lately, was lower. The compa- 
ny said it was not involved with 
any other firm about a possible 
merger. 

Gerber was lower and CW 
Transport was off sharply on the 
Amex. Gerber products agreed in 
principle to acquire CW in a one- 
tor-one exchange of stock. 

Prices were lower in moderate 
trading of American Stock Ex- 
change issues. 


ARGENTINE 

REPUBLIC 

EXTERNAL USS BONDS 

THE WESTON GROUP 


makes a market 
in all series 

Enquiries to: 

SOOS ZURICH S lockers tr. 10. 
Telex: 53711. TeL: SOI 13 50. 
10030 NEW YORK CITY, 
560 Fifth Are. 

Tx.: WUI 620 783. T.: 7301350. 



All of those Notes having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

Interest on the Notes w!B be exempt from Federal, New York State and New York City income taxes 

under existing statutes, regulations and court decisions. 

New Issue / April, 1979 

$3,100,000,000 

State of New York 

1979 Tax and Revenue Anticipation Notes 

Dated: April 16, 1979 / Due: September 28, 1979 through March 31, 1980 inclusive 

The Notes will be general obligations of the State, and the full faffli and 
credit of the State wDI be pledged to their payment. 

The Notes will be legal Investments for State-chartered banks and trust companies and insurance companies, 
fiduciaries and investment companies, and may be accepted bythe State Comptroller.the State Superintendent of 
Insurance and the State Superintendent of Banks when the deposit of obligations is required by law. 

Copies of the Official Statement are available from any of the undersigned. 


Salomon Brothers 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N JL 
Citibank, N A 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 

of Mm York 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Merrill Lynch White Weld Capital Markets Group 

Herrin Lynch, PHhrct, Fanner A Smith tacwporttHf 

Bankers Trust Company Chemical Bank Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

The First Boston Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Continental Bank 

Saitfaftrtil UEMiflUfiairi Bate 
laflUMtc—wyH CMci— 

State Bank of Albany 


W. H, Morton & Co. 

(Dt*. of American Express Co.) 


Ehrlich-Bober & Co., Inc. 


1 
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INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE, TUESDAY, APRIL 17, 1979 


NYSE Nationwide Trading Prices (3 p.m.) Apr. 16 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to 3 pjn. on Wall Sheet 


ChUe 

12 Month Stock Sis. 3pjm. Prev 

High Low Dlv. In S YU. P/5 100s. HI on low Oust. 3 pjn. 


39* 29* ACF 2.10 
23H Wft AMP 134 
32% IS AM Inti 32 
14% ntAPi i 

48% 33ft AR A 1J4 

31% IV ASA 1 

14% BUjATO .4fi 

40 29 AbbtLD I 

23% 15ft AcmaC IX 

6% 3%AdmDB JM 
13 10ft Ado Ex iae 

0% 3% AdmMl Xe 
45% 35% AetnaLf 2.70 
20% 17* Anmon* 1 
4 2 Alleen 

21% 23% Alrprd A0 
aft 15V. AfrbFrf I 
15% 11% Akjono JO 

9% 7ft AloP dpi 87 
vs 80ft Atop pf V 
112% 97*AlaP pf 11 
87 73 A Lap nt8X 

17% 14* AkTOKO 140 
20% 13% Aloskln J6 

41 tv% Albany 1 

9% 6% Alberto J6 

44% 29 Albrtsn IX 
38% 24% AloonA 2 
31% 21% AlooStd 140 
BU 5ft Alftxdr A0 

27 14 AllgCP 1 

15 6ft AlleaAJr 
29% 18 Alio pt 187 
Xft 13% AllgLd 188 
38% 30 AllgL Bf 3 
23% 21 AUgLPrXIV 
19 15ft AllgPw 1 37 
15V. 14% Alien G p S 1 
35 20% Allergan -50 

44% 77%AlldOl 2 
15% 9% AlldMnt 80 

28 20% AlldS tr 1J0 

38% 27%AlllsCti 1.70 
T4% 11% AllrAu 40b 
22 Vi 14% AlptlPr 72 a 
54% 40% Alcoa 240 
21 13% AmiSug T 

55% 32% A max 2.70 
51% 38% Arnos at 3 
20% 13% Amcord 180 
24% 1414 Amrct 1J2 
41% 31 Amrc pfz&0 
33% 23'4 A Hess lb 
75 56 AHes Rfl50 

19% 10% AmAIr 40 

9U 3% AmAIr wt 
22% 19% AAlr of 2.18 
20 % 12% ABakr 180 b 
58% 45* ABmdS X50 
32% 30% ABrd pfX75 
32 2B% ABnl ORLA7 

43<4 32% ABdcst 180 
30* 13* ABklM .70 
43% 34% AmCan 240 
22% 19% A Can at 175 
4% 21% ACentrv 
47% 19% ACredi IX 
32% 23% ACvan 140 
13% 8%AmDlsn 
34 22% ADT 1.00 

11% B AOuatVt 84a 
2417 20% AEfPw 218 
40% 27% AmExp 180 
17% 8% AFamll 40 
23% 19 AGIBd l.94e 
19 15 % AGnCv 1.95a 

29% 22% AGnlns 1 
34% 29 AGIn PH80 
13 9'h AHerltLt 48 

22% 12 Am Ho 1st 1 
32% 24 AHame 140 
32% 23% Am Hasp 48 
13% 5ft Amlnvtt 80 
35% 18 AMI 80 
9% 4U> AmMotrs 

47 34 ANatR 380 

ASLFJo n40O 
18ft 101m AShtp 80a 
53% 38% AS tend 240 
9% 6 ASterll 32 
54 29% AmStrs 284 

44% 58% ATT 5 
67% 61% ATT pt 4 
49% 43% ATT pi 344 
50% 44ft ATT Pf 3.74 
12% lO’l AWatWk 84 
14% 11% AWat pt18S 
14% 9% Amcso .40 


68 7 34 33% 
78 7 340 17 
1.7 6 197 14% 
98 44 11% 

4 A ft 129 3714 
48 220 23% 

48 S 125 12V. 
1112x4B 32% 
48 < II 19% 
1J0 5 11 


3% 


11. 102 lift 


5 

43ft 

21% 

2% 


40 7 40 
68 5 891 
48 4 71 
62 

2.110 145 28% 

4.910 19 20% 

44 7 9 

11. ft 
11. zlOO 01 
11. xMO 101 
11. zlOO 75 
93 7 2 15 

SO 19% 


12% 

«% 


32 

14% 

16 

10% 

34% 

23% 

12 % 

31% 

19% 

3ft 

11% 

5 

43% 

21 

2% 

28% 

20 % 

12 % 

8 

«1 


3513 


UV4- ft 
lift— ft 
16%-ft 
11%- ft 
34ft— ft 
23%-% 
12ft— ft 
» — % 
19%+ ft 
Jft+ ft 
lift* ft 
S — ft 
43ft— ft 
21 —ft 
2ft 

28%-ft 
20 % 

12ft— ft 
8ft+ ft 
01 —1 
100ft 100ft— 1 
75 75 + % 

14ft 15 + ft 
19 19 — ft 


2810 

13 

37% 

37ft 

37%+ 

ft 

4J10 

7 

7* 

7ft 

7ft— 

* 

XI 

8 

64 

38* 

aft 

38*- 

* 

X5 

5 

342 

34* 

a* 

36% — 

ft 

58 

5 

12 

a 

25 

25 — 

* 

5.7 

6 

229 

7% 

7 ■ 

7 — 

% 

48 

7 

59 

25% 

25* 

2S*+ 

ft 


4 

4B7 

11* 

11* 

lift- 

% 

78 


38 

24% 

74 

24 — 

ft 

72 

8 

13 

17% 

17% 

17*— 

* 

93 


7 

32% 

32* 

32ft— 

* 

10. 


4 

72 

21% 

72 + 

ft 

11. 

■ 

189 

Uft 

14% 

IS* — 

ft 

X9 

7 

10 

14* 

14* 

14* — 

* 

18 

11 

49 

25% 

33% 

25%+ 

ft 

5J 

8 

540 

34% 

34* 

34%- 

% 

42 

8 

19 

12% 

12% 

12%— 

ft 

X5 

6 

42 

73 

22ft 

73 + 

* 

XI 

5 

145 

33% 

33% 

33ft— 

* 

48 

8 

1 

13 

13 

13 + 

ft 

3J 

8 

8 

18* 

18% 

18* 


4J 

i 

609 

53% 

S3* 

53*— 

% 

53173 

10 

19ft 

19 

19 — 

ft 

S3 

12 

136 

51* 

50% 

SO*— 1* 

XS 


72 

47 

44 

44 — ! 


5.9 


206 iiTO* 

70 

20%+ 

* 

57 


32 

a% 

23% 

23*+ 

ft 

X7 


7 

71 

38% 

39 + 

* 

XI 


596 

32% 

31* 

31*— 

% 

58 


12 

a 

TO 

70 —lft 

X2 


246 

12* 

13* 

13ft— 

ft 



139 

5% 

5ft 

5ft- 

ft 

11. 


21 

19* 

19% 

19*+ 

*' 

9.1 


84 

13% 

13 

13* 


73 


83 

SB* 

SO 

58ft+ 

ft 

X7 


3S2 

31* 

31% 

31* 


88 


332 

31* 

a% 

30% 


33 


236 

Uft 

34ft 

36*— 

% 

<9 


7 

14% 

14* 

14*— 

* 

7J 

4*102 

37 

36* 

37 


88 


10 

21% 

21* 

21*— 

ft 



72 

3* 

3ft 

3ft— 

* 

28 

11 

53 

47* 

47 

47 + 

ft 

68 

8 

181 

24% 

24% 

26ft— 

ft 



40 

13* 

13 

13 — 

% 

43 

9 

44 

24* 

24ft 

24ft— 

* 

X2 

43 

10ft 

10* 

10*— 

ft 

IB. 

10 

282 

23 

27* 

2!%— 

ft 

5J 

7 

1013 

31% 

30* 

3lft+ 

ft 

4J 

4 

24 

lift 

13% 

12* 


98 


19 

21 

20* 

20*- 

ft 

10 


7 

18% 

18% 

18* 


X5 

S 

112 

28% 

a* 

28*— 

* 

50 


70 

35% 

35* 

35% 


48 

B 

3 

12 

12 

12 


63 

6 

95 

16* 

15* 

16 


58 

12iai 

a* 

76 

26 ft— 

ft 

28 

10 

444 

a* 

24ft 

24*+ 

ft 

28 

14 

3 

10* 

10% 

10* 


29 

9 

135 

37* 

27ft 

27ft— 

* 


41039 

8* 

7% 

7ft— 

ft 

88 

7 

54 

40ft 

40 

40 


24 

6 30 

36 

75 

75 


4325 

44 

12* 

12ft 

12*+ 

ft 

5J 

4 

144 

47ft 

44ft 

46% — lft 

4J 

9 

48 

7* 

7 

7 — 

* 


55ft 55ft 
41ft 61%— ft 
M% 44ft 44ft— ft 
12 45% 45ft 45ft— ft 
12 44% 44% 44% — ft 
12 12 12 
12 11% tl%- % 

13ft 13% I3ft+ ft 


40 9 131 54 
8.1 81015 61% 
48 35 

80 

81 

70 5 9 

n. zioo 

2-9 5 5 


Ch-ge 

12 Month Stock Slv 3 pjn. Prev 

High Low Dlv. ins YM. P/E 100s. Htah Low Quot.2n.rn. 

37* 27* Amofck MQ 

S3 9 

39 

34% 

34 

34*+ ft 

20% 

lSftAmhK M0 

59 6 

42 

2D* 

20ft 

2Dft— * 

40 

a AMPInC 36 

2412 

347 

33ft 

31% 

31ft—* 

16ft 

12 Amoco JO 

4.1 7 

u 

MH 

14% 

T4*+ ft 

1?% 


10 

17 

Uft 

Uft 

15 —ft 

6% 

2%AmreeCp 

13 

a 

4* 

4ft 

4ft— * 

21ft 

UftAmstor MS 

4514 

in 

20* 

19% 

W%— 1 

a 

6%Amst Pf 88 

?J 

3 

7* 

7ft 

7ft 

45 

29*Aimtod 132 

<7 7 

122 

36% 

35* 

36%+ ft 

31* 


IS 

15 

30% 

X 

30%+ % 

U* 

14* Analog wi 


2 

IS* 

15* 

1S*+ * 

31* 

24*AlKhrH U0 

68 3 

145 

27ft 

a* 

27ft+ "% 

a 

18* AndOay 1 

S3 1 

a 

19% 

19* 

19*-% 

8* 

5ft Angelica -30 

SO 7 

B4 

6ft 

5ft 

6 + ft 

14% 

7% Anlzter 32 

25 7 

79 

13* 

12* 

12%-* 

28% 

13ft Apache JO 

1J 8 

83 

V 

24* 

24ft- % 

20* 

20*ApocM wl 


llu20% 

20* 

20%+ ft 

22ft 

ffWAPteOlg 

8 

149 

10ft 

9ft 

0%— * 

11 

4%ApMMg 

9 

31 

8ft 

a* 

B%— % 

a* 

17ft ArcatoC 96 

<2 6 

34 

23ft 

22* 

22ft— ft 

34* 

28* Areata pf 2 

63 

2 

31ft 

3»ft 

31ft— ft 

79 

75 Areata pfXU 

78 

5 

79 

» 

29 + ft 

Wft 

12* ArcferD JOb 

1.1 10 

256 

17% 

17ft 

17* 

11* 

6 ArcttcEnt .lOe 1J 

4 41 

9% 

9% 

9ft- * 

21% 

18* ArizPS 1-68 

93 t 

348 

20% 

20ft 

20*— ft 

114 104ft ArIPpf 11X70 

9 9 Z148 109 

08 

08 — ft 

18ft 

10ft ArkBst JOb 

XI 5 

49 

11* 

11* 

11*+ * 

38* 28% ArVLGs 220 

18 9 

47 

a* 

a 

38* 

. 5* 

1* Arlan Rtv 


61 

2ft 

2 

2 

8* 

5* Armada 

8 

21 

6 

5* 

5*— ft 

22* 

17 Arm co 1J6 

63 5 

ai 

22 

21ft 

21ft— % 

30ft 

25% Arm of X1Q 

75 

7 

2B% 

28ft 

20ft— ft 

21* 

14% AmtstGc 1 

5J 7 

239 

17% 

17ft 

17ft— ft 

i32 

18% ArmRu M0 

58 4 

» 

20% 

20% 

20* 

25% 

15* AroCorp 1 

XI 7 

21 

19* 

19ft 

19%+ ft 

14* 

7% Arrow E 30r 

18 5 

42 

Uft 

13* 

Uft- * 

■23% 

12 Aryln 1 

63 4 

54 

15 

14ft 

14ft— ft 

37 

22* Arvtn pf 2 

78 

15 

35* 

23ft 

25ft— * 

20% 

13% Asarca 80 

2111 

214 

19 

IBft 

18% — * 

44% 

31 AshlOlt S 2 

48 7 

149 

43* 

43% 

43%-% 

25% 

15% AsdDG 1.50 

88 7 

83 

T7% 

17* 

17ft 

21 

I4F* Athiane 150 

62 S 

19 

Wft 

19% 

19% — ft 

23% 

17% AtCvEI 1-74 

9J 4 

49 

18% 

18% 

Uft- * 

66ft 

46% AttRkh 2J0 

4810 

754 

64ft 

63 

63ft— 1* 

220 

60ft Afl Rc of 3 

18 

2 214 

214 

214 -6 

51ft 

41 ArtRc PfXTS 

88 z34Q 

45 

44 

45 +lft 

78ft 

56 ArtRc pf2J0 

33 

9 

75ft 

75* 

75*— 2 

15% 

9ft AflosCp 


7 

13% 

13% 

13ft+ ft 

36% 

27* AutoOta J3 

MU 

103 

31ft 

31 

31 — ft 

a 

18ft AvcaCp M0 

58 2 

220 

20% 

20* 

20% 

87ft 

49 Auco Of 4-20 

78 

6 

56* 

56* 

56*— * 

19ft 

12* Avery J2 

20 8 

13 

17ft 

17* 

17*— * 

23% 

13* Avnet J 0 

48 7 

160 

18* 

ia* 

18*—% 

43 

45% Avan 240 

54121404 46* 
B— B— B — 

46 

46%—% 

3 

IftBTMlg 


37 

2V!i 

7% 

2% 

11% 

6% Bach* JDo 

48 6 

119 

9ft 

8ft 

9 —ft 

41* 

25ft Bukrlnt 84 

1.1 14 

137 

40 

39ft 

40 

24% 

17 BaidwU M0 

54) 6 

56 

34ft 

24ft 

24ft— ft 

•37 

a BJdU Pf 206 

58 

10 

36ft 

36 

36ft 

28% 

21* BullCp MO 

X3 6 

26 

22% 

22* 

22ft 

74% 

22% BallyMf .10 

.129 1611 u75% 

73ft 

75 +lft 

27% 

23% BullGE 228 

98 7 

213 

24ft 

24 

24 

51ft 

46 Bait PIB4J0 

9J 

ZSO 

46ft 

46ft 

46ft 

a* 

1SW BanCaf 92 

48 5 

73 

J9*r 

19* 

Wft- ft 

16% 

11* Bandaa JO 

4.1 9 

70 

14% 

14% 

14*— ft 

31* 

17% BangPnt 80 

25 4 

79 

21ft 

20ft 

21 + ft 

31ft 

17%BanP pH 25 

641 

S 

21 

21 

21 +!ft 

42ft 

25 BanP pf 2 

70 

10 

28* 

28% 

28*+ % 

a 

30% BnkNY 284a 

7J 5 x2S 32 

31ft 

72 + ft 

17% 

Uft BkafVO 1-04 

78 S 

233 

Uft 

13ft 

13% — ft 

39% 

72 BnkAm 1.10 

48 7 

450 

25* 

25* 

25*— ft 

40 

32% BanJcTr 3 

88 < 

62 

56* 

35* 

35* — * 

29* 

25% BkTr pf2S0 

98 

35 

26* 

Uft 

aft- ft 

51% 

45ft BkTr pf422 

9.1 

12 

46ft 

46ft 

46%— * 

21% 

8* Banner .12 

513 

2 

13 

13 

13 — * 

32V* 

21* Barber 140 

sj 10 

427 

31ft 

30* 

31 

18% 

10* BardCR -32 

2411 xts 

13* 

13ft 

Uft 

a 

20*BarraGp 1 

<2 7 

a 

24ft 

23* 

23*— * 

17ft 

K% BarrvW s84 

2711 

2 

16ft 

Uft 

Uft— % 

45* 

35ft BatesMI JO 

M31 

9 

61ft 

61* 

41ft 

54* 

a*Bowsch M3 

48 8 

40 

43ft 

42ft 

42%- ft 

49* 

33* BaxtTrv JO 

M 13 

134 

38* 

38 

X 

5* 

2* BoyColP 

61 

90 

5* 

4ft 

4% — % 

21% 

18* BavSIG 1.96 

9.9 8 

10 

19% 

19* 

199b+ ft 

33* 

75 Bearing JO 

29 9 

75 

72 

27* 

27* 

a* 

21 Beat Pd M0 

X6 8 

461 

21% 

21* 

21% 

58ft 

44ft BeotF pfX3t 

78 

ICQ 45* 

45ft 

45* 

25% 

21*Beckm 32 

1215 

34 

23* 

73 ■ 

23 —ft 

41 

30%BechiD J4 

2512 

363 

34% 

33* 

24Vi 

33*—% 

31ft 

20 Beech .92 

3-7 8x2SC 

75 

24*— ft 

B% 

2% Beker 


82 

7ft 

7% 

7% — * 

31* 

24% BelcaP sJO 

28 6 

S3 

29 

28% 

28%+ ft 

Uft 

19* Be Men 184 

68 6 

10 

23% 

23ft 

23%+ % 

9 

6* BektnH Jib 

48 7 

3 

7% 

7* 

7* 

22% 

14* BeliHaw 96 

441 7 

68 

16% 

15% 

16ft— * 

9ft 

5* Behind .120 

U 5 k13 

7* 

7% 

7ft— ft 

58% 

47ft BellCd <56 

78 8 

3 

58ft 

58% 

58ft+ ft 

24% 

Wft Bern* 180 

68 6 

11 

21% 

21* 

21%+ ft 


01*09 

12 Month Stack 5b. 3 pjiv Prov 

High Lew Dlv. hi * Yld P/E 100*. High Law Quet.3 pjtl 


43ft 33% Bendlx 284 
24% XMBenfCP IOO 
28% 23* Benef P&50 
5ft 2% BengtB 
9% 4* BerkeyP 
34ft 20% BestPd .14 
27ft 19% BettiStl 180 
40% 29ft BIsThr 80 
21 14% Blrmev JO 

26% 17ftBhF5L 1 
22% 15% Black Dr 88 
32 18% BtalrJn IX 

17ft 13ft BltasL 1 
24 19 BtCkHR 184 

24% ISftBJueB 180 
10 4ft SiiMbrd 80 
7% 4ft Babble Br 
45% 42 Botin 9 
35% 23% BotseC 180 
31% 24% Border 182 
34% 24 BargW 2 
9% 3ft Bormna .10e 
25% 21ft BbsEd 244 
93 82 Boss pfXSB 

12% 10% BOSE urt.17 

15 13 BosE PT1J6 
18% VftSranlff 84 
33% 20*BrounC 80 
31ft 25 BdgSt UN 
40% SOftBmtM M4 
44% 35% BrtstM pf 2 
25ft 13% BfltPtt 84o 
19% 15ft BrkwGI UN 
21% 10% BfcyUG 282 
24ft 24ft BkUG pfX47 
23ft 13 BwnShp 80b 
17ft 7ft Brown 80 

30 23ft BwnGp 180 

16 11 BwnFer JB 
18% 12ft Bmswk JO 
34ft 27% Brnsk pf2J0 

31 20 BrasbW U0 
21% 15ft BucyEr 88 

4% 5% BudbC pfJO 
31ft 22 BufFo 180 
IS 10 Bundy 88 
21ft 17ft Bun krH 186 
23ft 9% BunkR 84 
25% 18 BMcR pfLSO 
22% 14ft BUHInd 180 
44ft 35 BurINe 180 
7ft 4% BrlNo pf JS 
47 34 BrlNo pf285 

24% 17% Bumdy 8S 
7ft 2ft BmsRL 80 
08 44% Burrgti 2 

19ft 74 Bafterfn sJB 
15% 4% Buttes 


48 6 121 39% 39 39—% 

7 3 « 47 23% 23ft 23%— % 

la zSO 34% 34% 34% 

8 241 3% 3ft 3ft 

11 59 4ft 6% •*- ft 

8 8 224 24 25% 25%—% 

48 5 353 23% 23% 2 3%— ft 

2813 25 36ft 35% 35ft— 1 
48*9 2 18% 18% 18% — ft 

48 5 4 23ft 23ft 23ft- ft 


X3T2 

509 

21* 

a* 

»ft— * 

<4 4 

43 

28* 

27ft 

27%-lft 

43 7 

a 

15* 

15* 

15% . 

59 

79 

23 

22% 

23 —ft 

44 6 

234 

25* 

2fib 

75 — * 

23. 6 

35 

9* 

9 

■9 — * 

5 

11 

4* 

4% 

4* 

9 

805 

43 

42ft 

43 — * 

48 7 

264 

34 

33% 

33*— ft 

45 6 

S3 

26ft 

a 

24%-% 

7.1 5 

*41 

28* 

20ft 

aft— % 

1 J 5 

11 

6* 

6% 

«%+ ft 

11. 7 

41 

22 

21* 

21% 

11. 1300 

84 

83 

83 —lft 

11. 

TO 

10% 

10% 

10%-ft 

11. 

11 

13% 

13* 

13*- % 

XI S 

207 

72 

11% 

11*— * 

2J 9 

11 

28* 

28* 

28* 

X710 

49 

29ft 

28ft 

29ft+ * 

Oil 

344 

34 

33* 

33% 

XI 

12 

39* 

39* 

39ft 

1811 

132 

34* 

24* 

Mb+ ft 

45 8 

MB 

14* 

14 

14% 

99 7 

76 

20* 

2D* 

20% 

95 

1 

a* 

34ft 

aft— %- 

O 1 

1 18 

19* 

U* 

18*— ft 

18 7 

15 

19 

19 

19 


78 5 31 25% 
4810 182 13% 
58 6 246 14ft 
88 1 29ft 

587 51 29% 
48 8 189 20ft 


25 25 —ft 

13ft 13ft— ft 
14% 14% — ft 
29ft 29ft 
29 29ft+ % 

19ft TO + ft 


280 


64ft 44ft CBS 
11% 4ft CC! 

25% 10 CIRtv 80e 
37% 29 CIT 280 
15% Oft CLC 84 
14% 7% Of A Fn 
10ft 13ft CNApf 1.10 
12% 9%CNAI UNO 
55 44ft CPC 3 
17% 14ft CP Nat 184 
21% 14ft CTS M 
39ft 23ft CabaiC 180 
13% 7ft Cadence 
49% 14 Cbeoors 
17% 13 GalRm 88b 
4ft 2% Comer B 
40% 2Sft CmpRL JOa 
28 31%CamSp 186 
28ft 23 CamoT UN 
24 15ft CdPoc 1.1 Oe 
15% 9 Cana I R 84 
24ft IBftCanMMn la 
47ft 34ft CopOts 80 
24% 10%CapHaM 82 
4% 3ft Carl fagO JUt 
40% 22 Carlisle 180 
12 SftCdraFrg 80 
22% 19%CarPw 184 
29% 24% CarP pf287 
31 22%CorTec 180 
28% 17 CarrCp 1 
50% 31 Carr pf 186 
24 l4%CarsPlr 1 
20% 13ft CartHaw 1.10 
34% 24ft CartHw pf2 
10 4ft CortWal 80 
•ft 4%C0KMG84r 
22% 14%CastlCk 80b 
45 SlftCatrpT 2.10 
15ft 10*CecoCp 80 


IX 

1 

6 

4 

6 

XS 6 

4 

27* 

27* 

27%- ft 

75 5 

13 

11% 

11* 

11*— * 

IX 

13 

18* 

18ft 

ISft+ft 

3J 7 

124 

22* 

21* 

21*— ft 

4J 

6 

24* 

23* 

23*— ft 

7J 7 

80 

Uft 

T7* 

18 

<0 5 

145 

44* 

44* 

44*— ft 

79 

26 

7 

6* 

7 + ft 

44 

2 

44ft 

44* 

44*—* 

X4U 

BUM* 

24* 

24*+ ft 

53 

04 

3* 

3ft 

3ft- % 

2811 

777 

70* 

69* 

70%+ * 

44 I 40 

TO* 

18% 

10%+ * 

93 

41 

10% 

10ft 

10ft— ft 

c— c— c — 




59 7 

368 

44*044* 

44ft—* 

4 

■ 

4ft 

8* 

8ft— * 

J 

49 

aft 

24 

a 

47 9 

ISA 

36ft 

35ft 

35*— * 

TO 21 

5 

12 

11* 

11*— ft 

4 

105 

12* 

13 

W%+ ft 

64 

64 

17* 

17* 

17ft 

93 

35 

11* 

11 

lift 

60 0 

47 

49* 

49ft 

49* — ft 

11.12 

9 

15% 

15* 

15ft— ft 

<7 7 

24 

17* 

U* 

17ft+ ft 

XS 7 

34 

37* 

36* 

37 —ft 

5 

22 

10* 

10* 

10*+ ft 

471200(177% 

48* 

72* +3* 

1914 

52 

17* 

16* 

T7Vb+ ft 

7 

76 

3* 

3* 

3ft— ft 

2815 

43 

31ft 

31* 

31ft 

53 9 

42 

33ft 

33* 

33ft+ ft 

45 9 

34 

a* 

24 

24ft + ft 

43 5 

302 

25ft 

2SU> 

25ft- ft 

43 8 

9 

Uft 

13ft 

13ft+ ft 

4J 1 

67 

23* 

23* 

23*— ft 

511 

51 

40ft 

40* 

40*—% 

<4 7 

93 

20ft 

TO 

70 — * 

5 7 5 

4ft 

4% 

4%— ft 

<2 « 

65 

X 

37* 

37*— ft 

X4 4 X23 

7% 

7% 

7% 

IX 6 397 

19*dl9ft 

19*— ft 


5J 7 34 27% 27% 27% • 
19 7 437 25% 35% 25% 

4J0 92 47 44% 47 

58 5 13 17% 17ft 17% — % 
4.1 7 17418 17% II + % 

47 1 29ft 29ft 29%—% 

12 9 40 7% 7% 7% — % 
9811 28 8ft 7% 7%— % 
581 112 15% IS 15ft 
38 I 595 54% 54% 54%+ % 
47 5 TO 13 12% 17*— ft 
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Banque Nationale de Paris 


US $ 125,000,000 
Floating Rate Notes - 1979-1991 


Banque Nationale de Paris 

Caissc dcs Depots 
et Consignations 


Merrill Lynch 
International & Co. 


Credit Snisse First Best mi limited 

Salomon .Brothers 
International 


Alubfi Bank nf Kuwait (ILS.C.) 
A.E. Aim-, & Cu. Limited 


Algcmeoe Bonk Nederland N.V. AMAS &A. 

American Express Bank The Arab and Morgan Grenfell Finance Company Limited 

International Group 

Banca <iwnan,Tcialc Indiana Banca del Gotiardo Banca Nazionale del Lararo Banco Central, S^- 

Ranco de Bilbao Banco Urquijo Hispano Americano Limited Bank of America International Lanited 

Bank fur Clcnteiimirtsdtaff AG Bank Gatrwifler, Knrr, Bangcner (Overseas) Limited Bank Lea International Ltd. 

The Bank of Tok>o (Holland) N.V. Bankers The* International Limited 

Banque Arabc ct Internationale d' Invest ssement (B-A.I.l.) Banqae BrnxeBes Lambert JLA. 

Banque Frangaisc do Commerce Extvrieur Banque Generale du Luxembourg S.A. Banque de rindoduue « de Suez 

Banquv Intenutioiuk' a Luxembourg, S.A. Banqae Internationale pour TAfrique Ocddentale (B.LA.O.) 

Banque I oak- Dreyfus Banqae Nationale de Paris Limited Banq ue de Nenflize, SdihmlXi'ger, M a Brt 

Banque de Pork ct dcs Pavs-Bas Banque RothschiM Banque de b SoriteF Fhandbe Eoropeenne 

^ ■ &KE. Cnw 

Banqae de I'l nion EuropCcunc Banque Worms Barclays Bank Iltternatimml Lmtited 

Baring Brothers & Co.. Limited Haycrische HypotbekeD-uiid Wedisd-Bank Bayeriscbe Landesbank GirozaitraJe 

Bayerischc Vercinshank Bear Stearns and Co. 


Bnrgan Bank S^V.K. 


Chemical Bank International Group 
Compagnic Monegasque dc Banqnc 
Credit Agriroh; (C.N.C.A.) 

Credit Indnstriel ct Conunercial 
Daiwa Europe N.V. 

DG BANK 

Denise he Genossenschaftslank 
Enromobilinre S.P.A. 

Fuji International Finance Limited 
Gold man Sachs International Carp. 

R. Henriqucs Jr. Bank Vktresehkab 

Kansallis-Osake-Pankki 

Kuhn Locb Lehman Brothers International 

Kuwait International Investment Co. s^.fc. 


Citicorp International Grasp 

Continental Illinois Ltd. 
Creditanstaft-Baiikrereib 

Credit Lyonnais 

DBS -Damn Securities International Limited 
Dilkm. Read Overseas Corporation 


Chase Manhattan Lhnited 
Commerzbank Aktienge se Usdiaft 
County Bank l.lmited 
Credit Co mmerci al de Fhmce 
Credit du Notd 
Den norske Credhbank 


Diesdner Bank 

A4)6 


First Chicago Limited 


European Banking Company Limited 
Antony Gibbs Holdings Limited Girazentnde and Bank der Oesterrekbiscben Spariussen 

^initwiM—wrr 

Groupemcnt des Banqoters Priris Genevois SA. Hambros Bonk limited 

Hill Samuel & Co. Limited IBJ InternationaJ Limited 

Kidder. Peabody interna tioaai Limited Kleuiwort, Benson Limited 

Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting & Investment Co. (S-A.K.) 
Kuwait Investment Company ^AK.) baud Brothers & Co^ Limited 


Uoyds Bank lotemational Limited Loeb Rhoades, Hornblower Internationa] Limited 

McLeod Young Weir International Limited MitsnbMii Bank (Europe) SJL 

Morgan Stanley International Limited National Bank of Aba Dhabi 

New Japan Securities Europe United The Nikko (Lnxenibonrg) SJL 

Nomma Europe N.V. Oesterreichisdie Linderhaak AC, Orion Bank Limited 

N.M. RoftechOd & Sons Limited Sanwu Bank (llndennitevs) Limited 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited Skandmariska EnskiMa Banken 

Smith Barney, Harris Upbam & Co. Incorporated Society Bancaire Barclays (Snisse) SA. Soditi Groerale 

Socirie Generale de Banque S.A. Socwte Lyonnmse de Depots Standard Chartered Merchant Bank Limited 

Strauss. Tarahall & Co. Samitosao Finance International Svenska Handdsbankes 

Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) Limited Verehwnd Westbank J - Voidobd & Co. 

S.G. Wari nvg & Co. Ltd. Westdentsche Landesbank Gdozetuntie Dean Witter Reynolds tatereattoual 

Wood Gundy United Yamaldri International (Nederland) N.V. 


Lazard Freres et Cie 

Manafactmvrs Hanover Limited 

Sanmel Montagu and C'o. Limited 

The National Commercial Bank 
(!M W»l 

Nippon European Bank Sut. 
Privaitaitkcn Akticscbkab 
ScamUnafiaa Bank Limited 


di*aa 

12 Month Stock -' Sir. ’ 3pm. Prev 

High Lew Dlv. bi S YM. P/E tW, High Law auoL3 mi. 


' 4M4 3B*CMWB» 3 
50% 44ft Cetan p(480 
0% 3 Genoa 
27 14% Centex 80 

17% 14%Caa90W 182 
22 19% CenHud 184 

17% 15ft CenllU 180 
W6 25 CnILi pf283 
14% 12ft CenllPS 188' 
ttft 18 CenLnE 188 
36ft KftCeMPw 182 
14% ll%CenSaya M 
27% 23 GenTtf U* 
40ft 1«%CtfrtrOat 1 
■ 1% '4% Cnto-T* 84 
34% UUCrMMd JO 
a 16%CeetAlr jo 
24ft 18% ChnaHn 184 
24% lift Cbm I pfIJD 
12% 9 ChomSA 82 
12% 4 ChartCd 82 
4% 1 ChortCa wt 
35% 2f%QtftNY284 
9% 7%ChaeFd JO* 
37ft 20% CtaasM 280 
92% n ChasM nfC 
14ft mChateoJOb 
45ft 34 QnnNY 3.16 
34ft 20% ChNY PflJ7 
51ft 26%OwSVa ISO 
27% aOMOws^n 181 
34% 34%CheMfe 282 
59 44ft ChtBrt 2a 
19% 5ft ChlMJw 
52% lmChlMlw pf 
34% 23ft CWPneT 2 
7% 3% ChkFud 
15% 4%ChrtsCft 
II f ChOf nf I 

9 4ftChrtstn 80e 
34ft 14% Chroma 1.18 
94ft 42% Chroma pB . 
13% 8% Oryaler 81 
5ft 3 Cbm wt 
23ft 19ft Qirys Pf2J5 
31 20% ChurCh 84 

JIM 24%OnBe<r 282 
23% 19 OnGB. 184 
100% 98%QnG pf 9-52 
37ft 25% QnMfl 1.10 
29% 22% Clttcrp 188 
44 44ft ClflaeSv 380 
2% 1 OtzSouRt 
lift 12%Qtvlnv 180 
29ft 21 Cftylnpf 2 
40% 31% ClarkE 2 
23% ll%CtorkOII 80 
31% 25% CtvOf 180a 
21% 14% CttvCI 182 
86ft 71 CtvCI PT780 
13ft 7 Oevepk 80 
15% VftClarax 88 
14* fftOueftPe 80* 
14* 7ft Coactwn 80 
22% 12*OtStGS 80 

24 17ft CstSG PflJ3 
22ft U CstSG pfl.19 

9ft 5%CooaBt1 80 
47ft 30% Cocoa 184 
43ft 22*OdwBk 180 
14ft llftCoteNt 82 
7* 7* Colecs 
23ft 16WCeloPm UN 
Oft Oft CellAlk 82 
19% 9%ColHnF 80 
38 19 Cal Pen 180 

42% 30%CaHlad 230 
■9ft 45% Colt pf 485 
29% 25% Cal Gat 284 
M% 54ft CMOS pCS82 
27% 14% ColoPct 80e 
27% 20% CoiSOtl 282 
IN 99%CSO Pfl052 
24ft 22%CSO Pf 282 
35ft 27% CmbCm 80 
44* 3T*CmbEn 2 
17ft 9%CmbEa .14b 
20% 24%CmwE 280 
22% 1S*CWE pf 189 
23% 20ft CwE pf 2 
27% 2SftCwEpt 287 
31% 26ft CwE Pf 287 
4Mb 34ft Comsat Z 
22% TTftCaPlVC • JO 
21 18% Cam PS 1J8 
40ft 2MbCampor 80 
17 9% CompSd 

44ft -45ftCP*vlm n 
19% 17%CanAgs l.M 
33% 21ft ConeMl l JO 
24% 14% Coagolm 1 
21ft 17 ConnM 1 JO 
10ft 15ft CrniNG 180 
25% lZftCaprac JOb 

25 21ft Can Ed 284 

N 71 ConE Pf 4 
51% 44ft ConE pf 5 
27 21 ConFdB 180 

N 55 CmiF pMJD 
34 19ft Cns Frt U0 
41% 33%CnsNG 3 


48 5 45 43ft 43% 43ft— ft 
9 J 2 44 44 44 + ft 

ft 40 '4ft .4% 4ft 
812 133 34% 24% 24ft- % 
98 71543 16% ISft 15ft— % 
98 7 6 » 19ft 19*-.% 

ft. 9 a 16% 16% 

Wt am 77 24 

10. 8 274 12% 72% 


24 

12ft 


% 


58 9 102 27% 27% 27%- % 


14ft— % 
13 * 

% 


6%+ ft 
32 — % 
9 + * 


TL 7 52 15 U% 

5J 6X38 13ft 13 
■7.1 0 120 26ft 35ft 
2816 2D1 89% 28% 39%+ ft 
64 7 33 3ft 1% 8ft— % 
&SJ a 14%. 14ft 16ft— % 
48 a 103 18ft T7ft ft — % 
5.1 8 045 3*% 24ft 24ft— ft 
4 S 16 26% 24% 24ft— % 
6J 7 425 IBM W» 10*- ft 
2310 622 11% 10ft lift* % 
941 4% 5ft 

78 5 IN 32% 31% 

48 141 9* 9 

78 6 918 3*% 33* 34 — ft 
1 82 82 82 

53 4 54 lift 11 lift* % 

83 5 98 39% 38ft 38ft + % 
08 7 Zia 21 21 —ft 

4113 X40 36* 34% 36*+l% 
£010 482 22*. 31ft 21ft— ft 
78 4 124 29* 29% 29* 

4310 18 47 4*ft 47 

18 303 18% W% 17 —1% 
75 a 49. 49 —1% 
78 7 N 25% 25% 25*—% 
32 4% 4 4 

O 108 14% 14 14%— % 

TL 1 Oft 9ft 9% + ft 

68 5 7 4% «% 4*- % 

58 5 43 18ft 18% 18%-% 
78 4 71 71 71 —4 

42 771 9* ‘ Mb 9%- ft 

C 3ft 3% 3%— % 
14 44 20* 20ft 20ft— ft 

Mil 541 26ft 24* 34*— 1% 
78 4 20 29% 29% 29% 

10. 7 112 19* 19 19 

98 21120101ft 101 101 —1ft 

XI 8 S 35% 35 35 — % 

54 61000 34% 23ft 34 — % 
5414 78 59ft 59ft 59ft + ft 

340 2 1ft 1*— % 

78 4 202 15ft 15% 15ft 
*£ 3} » 25% 23%—% 

S3 6 589 39 38% 38ft 

33 9 30 21% 21% 21%— % 
41 9 102 30 29% 29%— ft 

11. 8x145 17% 17% 17ft 

93 12200 77* 77% 77*+2% 
4312 7 9ft 9% 9% 

43 7 14S 10* 10ft 10%- % 

£1 6 74 12% 11* lift— % 
73 3 21 7* 7ft 7%— % 

13 7 493 B* 20% 20% — * 

83 24 22% 71% 71*— 1 

U 11 ZT 20% 20*-% 
4% 6* 6ft 

39% 38% 39 
39% 38% 39 —ft 
12 % 12% 12% 

3ft 3* 3*+ % 


81 


S3 9 
5313 
34 0 24 
58 4 1 

» 


43 8 414 17% T7ft 17*-% 


7.1 4 
22 7 


10% 9ft 10%+.% 
13% 12* 13 — * 
55 51514 22ft 22 72 — » 

41 5 64S *41% 40% 40ft— * 
48 1 87% 07% 87% — % 

&J 7 If! 27ft 27% Z7%— % 
14 5 55* 55% 55% 

334141a 22ft 73 + ft 
1413 77 23% 23 23 

HL 120 102 102 102 — 1 
11. 3 22% 22% 22% — ft 

312 85 33% 32* 33 —% 
JU 8 2» 30ft 37ft 37*- ft 
1313 42 11 10* 11 — % 

14 8 311 25% 25 25 

16 19*. 19ft 19*+ % 
1 20% 20% 20% 

47 26ft 24ft 24ft 
1 27 V 27 
70 45 44% 44*— ft 

30 1Mb 19 19 

4 20* 30ft 20ft— % 
S3 47* 44 44ft— 1% 

10 265 12% 11* 12 — % 
21 311 45%d43% 43ft— lft 
45 5 40 17* 17ft 17* 

30% 30 30 — * 

23 — % 

_ _ _ 20 — % 
K* 14ft 14%+% 

16* 14ft 16ft— ft 

14 4 104 24* 21* 23*— % 
73 4.77 76* 76*-% 

14 12 40% 47ft 40ft+ % 

73 7.302 2Mb 22* 22ft 
73 5 50 57% 57% — 1 

43 5 750 27ft 27ft 27ft— ft 
7 J 7 42 30* 30% 3Mb- % 


98 
93 
93 
11 . • 
4518 
2810 
9.1 7 
315 


43 5 SB 


43 6 527 23 22% 

9317 19 20% -20 


*3 9 

4327 


25ft 

2Bft GmPw 234 

1X7x304 

21* 

21* 

21* 

84ft 

49* CnPw pf7J5 

M. 

*150 

73ft 

73 

73 —2 

a 

72* CnPw pf7J2 

IX 

zx 

76 

74 

76 

84* 

73ft CnPw pf7JS 

IX 

Z2» 

76ft 

76* 

74ft 

24% 

22* CnPw pr25D 

IX 

1 

23* 

23% 

23*- ft 

aft 

19ft CnPw pr223 

1L 

9 

21ft 

21% 

21*—% 

aft 

21* CnPw ptXO 

11. 

4 

23ft 

22* 

23*- ft 

16% 

8 ContAir JBe 

123 240 

9* 

9* 

9ft— ft 

7% 

3ftContCop 


13 

6ft 

6 

6 —ft 

28* 

22%CnttCon> 2 

74 jm 

24* 

76 

24ft— % 

Uft 

25*CnttGrp 220 

75X283 

29ft 

79 

29ft— ft 

»ft 

22% OdGp pr 2 

48 

9 

Oft 

23% 

23ft— ft 

32* 

24ft Coni 111 184 

55 4 

112 

27* 

27 

27ft— % 

25* 

Uft com np use 

585 

222 24% 

a* 

2<ft— % 

6 

2ft Coot HR! 


49 

4ft 

4% 

4ft + ft 

34* 

24ft ContOll 150 

<4 8 453 

33* 

32* 

32*—% 

16* 

UftContTel 1J4 

75 • 

547 

16% 

14ft 

16ft— ft 

44ft 

27ft CrtData 80- 

12 4 

IX 

34* 

a 

38%— ft 

51 

43*CROt pf 450 

98 

zX 

45* 

45* 

45*+l 

30* ZFftConwd 150 

S3 ■ 

5 

29* 

29* 

29ft 

7* 

3* Ca«*Un J9f 

SB 12 9Hu 0ft 

7% 

7*+ ft 

60 

41ft Coop In 1JM 

38 8 

49 

48* 

45* 

48%— ft 

a 

14% COOP Lab 80 

1J11 

540 

25* 

23* 

24ft— lft 

U 

10%CoapTR JO 

63 4 

It 

12* 

12 

12 —ft 

18 

UftCopT pflJS 

8J 

1 

Uft 

Uft 

Uft— % 

75 

17* COPetnd 84 

39 8 

3 

21* 

21* 

27* 

72Vi 

15* Cappwd IN 

45 6 

3 

19* 

19* 

W%— ft 

4* 

3% Cardura 84 

8811 

36 

5% 

3* 

5ft— ft 

U 

12* Coreln s J2 

39 7 

2 

U* 

U% 

n%+ ft 


45 49%ComG 1JI 
32% 2f% CorrSik 136 
25% 16% Cowles 80 
60% 36ft CaxBdd J2 
14% 9 Crato 30 

37 73 Crane 180b 

12% 6%CredTP 84 
31 74 Crock* 2 ' 

44% 37 CnckM pf 3 
27ft 22%CfCfcN pfXH 
19 ia%CrmpK 134 
30% Wft CrouHl U2S 
35% 2S*CrwnCk 

38 29ft CneZel 180 

44ft 30% Crump 238 
20ft IWkC uBko 1 
42ft 2MbCumEfl 180 
13 8% CunrtDrg 32 

12ft 10 Currloc U0 
20* llftCurfW 30 
23 17%Cvdps JS 
37% 15ft Cyprus JOb 


3U 0 185 56 54ft S —lft 

5J1T 9 27% 27% 27*—% 

3819 12 23ft 23% 23%—% 

1212 31 40 40 40 

41 4 16 10ft 10% 10*- ft 

48 9 53 30* 30 30%—% 

480100 10% 10 10— % 

47 5 87 29ft 29% 2914— ft 

4J 4 44 44 44 — % 

88 7 25% 25ft 25% 

486 15 15*15 15— % 

53 9 11 24% 24% 24ft— % 

7 173 31% 30% 30% — ft 

53 8 83 34ft 3<ft 34ft— % 

U 4 27 42ft 41ft 41ft— 1ft 

93 70 11% 77 77% 

48 5 21 37 36% 24ft— % 

38 5 1 11 11 11 + % 

98 5 4 11% 11 11* 

53 I 79 15% 14% 15% 

SA 4 84 22% 22 72 — % 

22 810N 37ft 3C% 36%—% 


74ft 8%OPP 
8ft 4% Damon 30 
17% 9% Dan AN JB 
32% 24% DanaCP 184 
22ft 15 OmM 34 
49% 34% Dortlnd UN 
73% 49% DataGen 
49% 25% DotaTer 30* 

83 44ftOatapnf 

18 13%Dayca JOb 

84 45% Dare pR2S 
44ft 33ft DaVtHd 180 
lift 14%DaytPL 186 

122*110 DPLpmjO 
38% 24%Deera JJO 
14% 12% DeImP 138 
51 34% DettoAJr 7 

12ft SftDdtec 5J0c 
15ft 7% Deltona 
21ft 17ft DenMf s 1 
25 28 Dennys M 

25% 13ft DentsPfy JO 
17ft 11 DeSata 1 
16% 13% DelEd 180 
97ft 81 D*tE pffJ32 
80% 64ft DetC pf7J4 
72 24% Dot E pfZJ5 

■ 27% 24% DE PfH173 ' 
24% 20 DetE pri28 
23ft 14 D«der JB 
14ft *ft»Gtor M 
25 ISftOiolCp 13b 
40% 30 Dfa/nt 2J0 
18% 14%Dfnlttf pfl3D 
29ft 19 DTamS U4S 
29ft ll%Dlctaph 84 . 
24% MftDWbatd 80 
58ft 40ftDtottc6Eq 
11% 7 DUHrsun 32 
26% 20% Dlllnam pfS 
34% Z7% DfltOO 132b 
47% Dtoner 81 
4* 1% Otvnfdla 
6% 2% DtvrsMtg 
20ft 12% OrPtppr 84 
NO* 47ft DomeM JOa 
6% 3*DenU .14 
ttft 24% Donnfy T . 
26ft 15ft DorOthr 86 
22% 11 Dorsey 80 , 
51ft 29% Dover U40 ' 
30% 23% DawCh 18Q 
29 SlftDawJn 184 
25* 26% Drava .138 
47* 25 Draur 1 
14* 14%DraxB 188- 
Wft 10 Dnryft Jfm 
W* TW% du Pont 6 

82ft 54% duPnr pf4J0 ‘ 
21* iMbDukeP M0 
N 74% Duke pC435 . 
101ft N Duke PfUO 
9Mb 79ft Duke p47JS 
29% 24ft Duke PS89 
38% SWiDuaBr 180 
18% V4%DuqLt TJ2 
24 20% DUB Pf A2J0 

32 18 Duq pf 137 

23 19 Duq pf ' * 2 

24 20 Dua pf 235 
24 ' 20ft Duq prXW 
24ft « Din pr 231 
29% 25 DIM Pf 233 
12% 8 DVtChB .16 

7% MbDyitAm JOB 


4 or i?% lift lift— ft 

38183 130 5% 5ft 5%— ft 
58 7 109 15% -15* 15ft— ft 
53 6 53 27% 27% 27ft- ft 
1310 19 19* 19ft 19%+ ft 
<3 8 16 42ft 42ft 42ft— % 

. 15 97 69 68ft 68*— ft 
J 15 51 44 43% 44 — % 

14 t20 78 77% 77% — I 

38 4 40 14% 14ft 14%+ ft 
58 Z20 71% 71% 71%-% 

4J 3 361 39% 39 39 — ft 

11. 9 771 16 15* 15*— ft 

1U z50 112 112 112 +1 

43 7 531 35ft 34% 343b— % 
11. T 97 13 12* 12* 

25 4 89 3Mb 31% 39*+ ft 
22 3 6% 6% 6% 

» 81 13 12* 12*— ft 

4J 9 US 21ft 21 21 — ft 

4JQ 7 166 22ft 22 22*— ft 

<715 24 17ft 16* T7%+ ft ■ 
9J 9 . 70 lift 11 11%— ft 

TL 8 131 15% U* 14* 

1U ZIM 86% 86 86 —1% 

IX z» 70ft 79ft 7816—1 
11.- ' ff 25ft 25 25ft 

TL * 25 25 25 + ft 

n. V 20* 20% 20*— ft 

33 9 12 23* 21* 21%—% 
43 7 79 11% lift lift— ft 
67 I 17 21* 20% 21*+ * 
4J 8 76 ST»> 34* 36*—%. 
4J 1 T7% 17% 17% .. 

48 7 4?2 23% 23 23*—% 

1010 30 . 21%' 72 9 — % 

28 M 44 23% 22* 22*—% 

15 849 5** S3*. 54 — ft 

58 8 tC 8% I* 8%— ft 
M 1 72 22 22 

<418 12 29ft V 79 — ft 
1312 63B 39ft 38* 39 -ft 

TO 79 4ft 4ft 4* 

* 162 5ft 5 5%— ft 

<213 2S0 15% 14* 15ft— ft 
13 9 » 84% 83ft 8J%— 1% 
3814 22 4ft 4 4ft 

15 W W a* 28* 28*+.* 
2JW T7 22% 22% 22%+-ft 
4 3 S 72 VJ% tm IZft- * 
2JJ0 . 13 50* 50% 3Mb— %’ 
XI 9 733 72 27% 27%— % 

<812 4 36ft 36* 24*— ft 

<4 .8 U 3Mb 30 a 
23 8 570 42% 42* 43 — ? 

I0L ' *14 16 16 16 + % 

A4 T IS 14% 14% 14%—.% 
o r 350 138* 137* 138ft— % 
82 1 54% 54* 54% — % 

98 726M MMbtfU 18%- ft 

9.1 8 75 74* 74* — % 

93 *1150 93% 99% 93% +2% 

98 ‘ 7SB 83ft S 83 —ft 

IX . W 27ft 27 27 — ft 

4213 281 33* 33ft 33%— ft 

11.* 146 15% 15ft 15ft 

IX 2200 21 21 71 — % 

9.1 z« 20% -20% 20%+lft 
2800 19% mb 19% 

ZW 70 70 20 —I 

i6 znb a 2i —ft 

26N 23ft 22% 22% 

*400 26ft 25ft Nft 

29. "to* n 10*+ % 

21 Mb.-' 5% ■ 5% 



33* 22%EGtG JO MI3 90 33ft 32ft' 32ft— lft 
3% ZftEMl J8» <93 4 22 » 2%'2%-ft 
35ft A. E598-, 120 41 8-. 6 25% 25ft 35ft— % 


. „ Chlge 

12 Month Stock Sis. " 3 bjh. Prev. 

High Lew Dhr.inS Yld. P/E 100s. High Low Quot.SpJi. 


25% 18* EagleP JO 
30ft 17% Easco 120 
19* 7ft East Air 
25* 22% EsAlr pf249 
*% 13 EastGP JO 
14* Uft EaslLttl 180 
48ft 45% EsK«d 280 
41% 33 Eaton 225 
18* UftEdllift M 
33* a% EckrdJk JO 
34% 24* EdteBr 1.10 
a* 14 Edwrd JOa 
18* 13% El Paso 122 
25% 21 EPG dPfZ35 
12% 8% ElenrCP SB 
12% 4% EtocAssc 
24* 15% EDS J4 
8% 4%eiM0MB ■ 
11* 8% EMM pU5k 
38% 17% Eloln l JO 
4% 3* Efhclr 
35* 24% Eltra M4 
39ft 32% EiiwsEI 184 
.20* 14% EmnrA 1 
45 Nft Emhort 230 
15% 13* EmoDs 180 
10* 0%EmpDpC82 
a* 13% EmpGdS 37 
39* 20* EnoMC 180 
19% 9%SmbB JO 
24% T4*EMrdt L36 
18 14%Entex JO 
27ft 14 Envrtec 1 
28% 20%EoulfX' 220 
13 10* Equlmk 84 

26% 22% Eqmk pfZ31 
36% 32% EqutGs 3J4 
22% 14* EqtLt 2 
32% 23ft Esmrk M4 
Uft 8% Esquire 80 
T7* 10% EswntCh .70 
20% M&Estrlln 80 
** 19* Ethyl 180 
25% 15% EvonP U20 d 
U ft 13% Evan pf180 
18* 18 * E von pf wi 
35 23% ExCbIO 180 

19% 15%Exdsr 1J3e 
54* 43 Exxon 340 


14. 8 44 
Ui 12 
32370 
11. 12 

4J 31 477, 
11. 7 27 
Mil 416 
58 6 71 
2412 232 
2J1D 110 
X5 f V 
MS 4 
73 8 370 
IX 1 

I. 9 9 48 

11 42 

4311 214 
5 54 
4 

84 7 41 
4 109 
<7 7 52 
4411 122 
5814 672 
43 4 136 
IX 8 8 

IX Z1SD 
25 8 11 
<0 0 570 
43 7 79 
<4 IS 119 

58 7 18 

5212 99 
Ml H 
Ml 6 
93 11 

88 6 

II. 9 

49 7 
48 7 
S3 6 
32 B 
58 6 
42 5 253 
11 .. 2 
11. 27 

58 7 27 
IX 7 

6J 8 2009 


23 

395 

39 

17 


285 


24% 23%. 
20 * 20 % 
8ft 7* 

V 23* 
18% 18% 
14* 14% 
43* 63ft 
38% 38% 
18ft 17* 
34* 24ft 
73 31* 

16ft 16 
18ft 17* 
22* 22* 
11 10% 
6* 4ft 
19* 19% 
4ft d 4 
8% ifb 
19% 19 
4* 4% 
28% 28ft 
33 32% 

18* 18% 
35* 34* 
13* 13% 
9ft 9% 
20% 19* 
35* 34% 
» 17* 

71% 2? 

16 IS* 
19% 19* 
22% 22ft 
11 10 % 
24% 23% 
36* 35% 
18% 18 
27 26% 

IS* 15 
13% 13* 
19% 18% 
2Mb 24* 
19% 19* 
13ft Uft 
18% dl8% 
27* 29% 
17% 17 
53 5Z% 


23*-* 
20%— ft 
7*-% 
-23%— ft 
18%— * 
14*+ ft 
63*-* 
3Bft+ * . 
18ft ■ 
24*—* 
31* — 1 
14 — % 
18 — * 
27ft 

10 %-* 
4 ft— * 
17% — ft 
4ft— % 
B*+ * 
19 — * 
.4*-* 
28ft— ft 
32* — % 
18%- ft 
3 6ft- ft 
13% — * 
9* 

19%-% 
34* — 1% 
17*— * 
21* — % 
16 + * 
19ft— * 
22% 

103b—ft 


% 

18 — * 
26% — ft 
15 .— ft 
13ft 

18*— * 
24* — * 
19% — ft 
13ft 

18% — ft 
29% 

17*+ % 

* 


28% 72 PMC 180 
37% 31% PMC pf 2J5 
13% 7* Pabrae 40 
8* 5% PobrlCtr 34 
7% 3* PacetEnt 
45% . 26* PotrCm JO 
3S% 18* Potrlnd 1 
11% 8% FairmtF 3b 
11% 8% Falrmtpf I 
19% 11% PrWstPn 
5ft 2% Pa rah Mf 
7% 4 Fodders 
41% 31* PedCo 280 
29ft 22% PedExpr 
19 IS* PdMOO s 
19% 14* PedNM 1 32 
27% 15ft PedPB 80 
15* 12*PdSlgnl s 
41% 30* PedD5t 180 
'35 16ft Perm 146 
12% 7 Fid Flo JO 
35% 27%FldUnl 240 
31* Z* PMcst 180a 
18% 9 Pllmwy JOb 
14 10 RnCpA 50 

IS* 11% Pin5Bar 1 
45% 21ft PhilPed UO 
15% UftPlrestn U10 
20% 14 PlChrt JO 
25% 17 FstOilcUlO 
39* 31% PtBnTx M2 
38* 31ft PI In Bn M0 
16% 8 Pst Miss 40 
32* 25 PstNBa 2 
25% 21 PNSffin 220 
17* lZHFstPo M2 
3* 1% FstPo wt 
3* 1% PtPaMla 
14% 10% PtUnRt UN 
7 6* PfVaBk JO 

29* 22% FIWISC M6 
36 22%PIsdlM 180 
15% 7%P&hFds JO 
19* 13ft PWlFSd 84 
18* 10 PtoetEnt 52 
21% 15% Plemlng 80 
25ft 13 PlexlV JO 
3Mb 23 Flnttet 180b 


58 4 59 25% 34% 2«%— % 


63 

11 

34* 

33% 

33% — 1% 

<5 B 

1U 

9* 

8* 

89b— ft 

38 6 

12 

7ft 

7 

7*+ * 

35 

IS 

4* 

<ft 

4ft— % 

XI V 

275 

38* 

37ft 

38ft + ft 

X3 6 

55 

30* 

30ft 

30 ft— * 

X9 8 

u 

8% 

8% 

8ft 

11. 

ZX 

9ft 

9ft 

9ft 

4 

11 

14* 

14* 

14ft— ft 


36 

4 

3% 

39b— * 

12S 

89 

4* 

4* 

4* 

Xfl 5 

• 5 

41ft 

41ft 

41ft 

IB 

Ml 

26* 

26* 

26ft- * 

6 

106 

18% 

17ft 

17ft— 1 

79 5 

404 

U* 

15* 

16* 

3525 

75 

a 

34* 

24% — ft 

6 

43 

15ft 

15* 

15%+ ft 

55 8 

135 

'31% 

31* 

31*— % 

<8 6 

151 

23* 

22* 

22%— ft 

XO 4 

73 

10% 

10 

10 —ft 

U 6 

3 

31* 

31* 

31* — ft 

4J 5 

40 

29ft 

28* 

289b— ft 

1 J 7 

87 

13* 

13% 

13ft- * 

<1 6 

5 

IZft 

12* 

IZft— * 

X6 5 

67 

17* 

17ft 

17ft— * 

X4 A 

714 

30 

35 

35 —3% 

03 

IX 

13% 

Uft 

13ft— ft 

49 5 

300 

16ft 

16* 

16%-% 

& 8 6 

380 

19% 

18% 

18%— ft 

3J 8 

11 

35* 

35* 

35%-* 

39 B 

IX 

33ft 

X 

33 — % 

29344 XI 

Uft 

13* 

Uft— % 

7.1 5 

77 

27* 

77ft 

27ft— % 

9.2 6 

16 

23* 

23* 

ZBb— .% 

70. 4 

IBS 

13% 

12* 

1314+ % 


10 

2ft 

2* 

2* . 


u 

2ft 

2% 

7ft + ft 

7913 

31 

13* 

13% 

13% 

73 6 

5D 

6ft 

4% 

4ft 

73 5 

36 

23 

22% 

73 

60 6 

105 

23* 

23% 

2 3ft+ ft 


<7 8 93 
25 7 B2 
504 245 
55 7 574 
50 5 254 
<1 6 50 
10 1 


13 

17* 

10* 

16% 

16 

35 

55% 


12 % 

17% 

18% 

Uft 

15% 

34% 


12 *+ * 
T7% — ft 
10 % 

16% 

15%+ ft . 
34%—% 
-% 


79 

Zlft PloGas 1J4 

<110 

B41U39* 

38* 

39%+l* 

29% 75 FtoPL TOO 

73 6 1093 

27* 

24* 

27 

33* 

28* PloPaw 276 

VJ £ 

194 

30ft 

30 

30ft— ft* 

33* 

20% FlaSfl MO 

48 5 

45 

33% 

33 

33*+ % 

43ft 

29* Fluor 180 

X5 8 

» 

40 

39* 

39*—% 

23* 

uftFooteC M0 

79 6 

10 

17% 

17* 

17* 

5) 9b 

39 FordM 4 

98 3 

556 

44% 

44* 

44% 

23ft 

17ft ForMK 1 34 

X5 5 

58 

19* 

18% 

19 

37% 

27%FMK PfiJO 

59 

3 

30ft 

30% 

30%— ft 

14% 

12ft FtOmor 124 

7X 

U 

12* 

12% 

12% — ft 

45% 

XMbFrtHow 130 

2712 

79 

43% 

43% 

43*+ ft 

44% 

26%FosWh M0 

73 8 

04 

42% 

41% 

42 —1 

19ft 

. Bft Fatomot JO 

5JU 

171 

9ft 

9ft 

9% 

44% aft PourPha 

13 

71 

aft 

34* 

34*+ * 

14ft 

8ftFax5MP 80 

58 7 

32 

11 % 

11* 

11*-* 

40ft 

29%Foxbro MO 

X2 9 

63 

38ft 

37% 

37%— 1ft 

11% 

5* FronkM 30 

<1 5 

W 

7% 

7ft 

7% — * 

43 

19% FrpMin MO 

3923 

756 

41% 

40* 

41*+ .% 

20 

10ft Frtotm 32 

1312 

42 

16* 

16% 

16*- ft 

aft 

25% Fmehf XX 

73 5 

202 

31ft 

30* 

30% — ft 

14 

7ft Fuawa 84 

XI 5 

95 

10* 

10* 

10*— ft 

15ft 

Uft Fuqa PfMS 

9J 7 13% 

G— G — G — 

Uft 

13*- ft 

15% 

9ft GAP J8 

59 5 

139 

3 

lift 

11*- ft 

19% 

14* GAP pf IX 

73 

U 

16 

U — ft 

X 

23%GATX 2 

78 6 

182 

27* 

26% 

26*—% 

25% 

10ft GCA X 

916 

81 

21% 

a* 

Zl%+ ft 

14 

Aft GOV 

4 

101 

9ft 

9 

9 — ft 

7% 

4ft GF EUP 

47 

9 

5% 

5ft 

5%— * 

4 

1* GMR Pr 

13 

122 

3 

2% 

2%— * 

38* 

23%GamSk IX 

52 5 

45 

39 

28% 

28%—* 

50% 

39ft Gannett 176 

XI 14 

44 

43ft 

43 

43 — * 

17ft 

6* GanStr 3D 

28 5 

3 

12% 

72ft 

Uft— ft 

31ft 

Uft GardDn 1 

X211 

306 

31ft 

30% 

30% — V. 

29* 

Uft Garflnk 134 . 

43 7 

75 

19* 

19 

19 — ft 

15% 

12%GasSve 132 

93 6 

a 

Uft 

Uft 

14ft— ft 

9% 

6 Gatewv 40 

73 4 

A 

8 

7% 

8 

47ft 

23*GearhtO 32 

370 

44 

43ft 

43 

43 + % 

34% 

73 Getaa 1 

38 9 

23 

28ft 

28* 

28*— 1 ' 

24% 

20ft Gem Co 


X 

22* 

22% 

22%— * 

16* 

J 3ft Gem In IX 

12 

6 

15 

14% 

M%— ft 

11% 

9ft GAInv M2e 

IX 

76 

10* 

10% 

10%— ft 

49ft 

29ft GnAmO JOb 

1323 

1 77 

<7% 

46* 

46*— lft 

IS 

Uft GnBcsft X 

S3 4 

4 

15ft 

15* 

15ft+ * 

20% 

Uft GnCable 1.10 

4311 

86 

18 

17% 

17%+ * 

a% 

X GnCbi prlJ4 

83 

73 

23% 

23ft 

23%+ ft 

9ft 

6ft GnCone s 

9 

10 

8ft 

8 

8 

45% 

32ftGOnma 1.12 

73 i 

1 2 

40* 

40ft 

40% 

20ft 

19 GOnmo wf 


1 020ft 

20* 

®%+ * 

37ft 

28ft GnOyns IX 

17 

X2S2 33ft 32% 

32*-% 

57% 

45* GenS 280 

58 9 

729 

48* 

48* 

48%- * 

aft 

X GnFds IX 

58 7 

239 

az* 

32ft 

32ft— ft 

29ft 

21%GnGtti 134a 

5819 

5 

X* 

Jb% 

28% 

16ft 

8* GnHost 40 

X7 

91 

16ft 

16 

16*+ * 

41% 

22* Gainst JO 

1J 9 

243 

38* 

37* 

37%— ft 

40% 

SI Golnsfr pf 3 

7J 

7 

39% 

38* 

38ft— % 

Zlft 

11* GenMed 84 

3310 x» 

12ft 

11% 

lift— ft 

a* 

24ft GnMIlls 1.U 

43 9 

456 

24* 

24* 

24* 


66% 53* GMat 6e 
49% 59 GMat Pf 5 
16% 9*GnPort JO 
20 12* GPU 130 

10ft 5 GnRefr 
33* 24%GnStonl 1 
Oft 6ftGnSteel JOb 
32* 27* GTE 7J2 
32ft 27% GTE pf 2J0 
28* 24% GTE pf 288 
31% 22ft GTJre 1JD 
7* 3* Gcnesca 
35% 22%Ganstr 2 
26% 22* Gena Pt sJB 
32% 24 GaPoe 1.10 
36ft 34*GaPacpf n 85e 
27% 23%GaPw Pf252 
29* 25ft Go Pw pf2J5 
81* 70%GaPw Pf772 
37ft Zlft Geasrc Mm 
34* '2S%GerbPd USB 
47ft 33 GeflY M0 
10% 6* GiarfPC JO 

16% lOftGIbrPn JO 
16* IZftGIdLew 80 
16% T3*GlffHII s JO 
33 24 Gillette MO 

12ft <ft dnasuic 80 
2<% 14 GtoaSVV JO 
70 10%GlabMar 
14 ISUGIdWPn JO 
23% UftGdrkh 184 
90ft 81 Gdrkh p(7JS 
10% 8* Gdrlch pf87 
18% 15%Gacdyr U30 
22% U*GordJW 40 
34ft 75 Gould MO 
32% 25% Grace 180 
38 28% Graingr 36 

17ft INbGrQRttvl 1 
19* 12% Gray Dr 80 
9ft S GfAtPc 
42% 24%GtUCD la 
27% THbGNIrn 225m 
Nft 36* GtNONk 140 
19% loft GIWFln SJ4 
M* 11 Greyh UH 
l* 5-UGreytmd wt 
11% 7*GrawC 44b 
6% 2*GOiRty 
24% M* Gramm 120 
20* 14 GuenSMJM 
Uft lift dfWstn js 
72 55* GUW pf3J7 

36* 28ft GUWpf 250 
27* 22ft GdfCHJ 180 
14 8% GO If PCS J2 

19% 15ft GulfS pfiJO 
14* llftGBStUt M6 

H% 12*GumJtd St 

II* 6 Gotten 40 


IX 51330 57% 
X3 1 40% 
<1 6 41 
13. 43048 

a 

as 10 m 
<47 12 

XB 71146 
9J 2 
9J IS 
58 5 140 
144 


14* 

13% 

8 * 

28* 

9 

28% 

27* 

25* 

2S% 

4% 


56% 57%—* 
60% 10% 

14% 14ft— % 
13% 13%— ft 
8% Oft— * 
28% 2Mb-ft 
8% 9 + % 

28% 28ft 
27* 27*— ft] 
25* 25%+ ft 
25ft 2Sft— .% 

. 4* 4*— * 
4 5u36 36 76 + * 

3813 306 25% 75 25 —%' 

38 9 694 28% 28ft 28ft— ** 

M 435 35 K 

11. 2 23% 23* 23* 

IX U 26% 26% 26% 

11. z40 72ft 72ft 72ft+ ft 

2010 40 34% 33% .33*— 1% 
53 8 91 29% 28* 28%— I* 
Mil 149 45 44% 44%-% 

<013 3 10* 10 10 

<2 6 332 14ft 13% 14ft+ * 
<4 4 65 16% 15% 15*- % 
55 5 45 14% Uft 14% 

<3 8 329 25% 2Sft 25%-* 
25 6 75 8 7% 7%— * 

38 9 78 2* 23% 23*-* 

10 60 18* 18* 18%— ft 

33 6 227 T3% 13* 13*— * 
7J 4 69 19% 19* 19*—% 
9.1 210086% 84% 84%-% 
1U 21000 9ft 9ft .9ft— * 
78 4 395 17* 17% 17%-% 
28 5 55 21ft 28% 23 
23 8 440 26* 25% 25%-% 
67 7 143 28% 2S% Nft— % 
2811 182 32ft 31% 31%-% 
9JB71 H4 lift 11 * 

S8 6 72 14% 14% W*+ % 

09 7% 7% 7% 

2J 5 24 39* 39% 39*— ft 

« 9 9 26% 26 

M9 204 37% 

48 4 348 58ft 

u » az 12 

67 9-U 
<9 6 x37 9 

71 5% 

63 7 52 17* 

22 6 17 Uft 

53 1 733 1«% 14* 14%— ft. 
5 J . 2 70 69% 6 9* l ft 

78 17 a 32% 33 

72 * SB 24% 24ft 26ft- ft 
28 8 63 12% 12ft T2ft— ft 
BJ 8 18ft 18* 18* 

IX 8 17D 13ft 13* 13ft+ * 
63 7 245 U* U* U%- ft 
27 9 35 11* 70% Wft— ft 


26%+ ft 
36% 34% — 1 
18 18ft 
11* lift 
% M6+1-16 

Sft 9 + ft 
5ft 5ft 
17ft 17% — ft 
IS* 14%+ ft 


4ft 2%HMW - 
40ft 37ft HodcW 380 
7* 4%HahNB 
31 72 HOUF&UI 

70% 55 HaUM M0 
2fft T7ftHmnrP 180 
17% U KoniS U5le 
22 17ft HanJt lJB4a 
Wft llftHndknn l 
23% 14ftHandvH JO 
4lft 28ft Hanna MO 
41ft 76 HarflrJ 184 
Uft 8ft Hardees M 
23ft .12% HcrnisW 7 
40% 15% Karroh j 0 
34ft 26* Harr Bk 186 
37 25ft Harris . JO 
36% 28 Ham MO 
. U 10 HartSM JB 
27* Uft HarteHk J4 
14ft 7 HartfZd 80 
17* 14 ftHettSe 150 • 
aft » HwhEl 224 . 


7 2 

M 8 1 

4 79 
4J11 9 

22181297 
43 6 62' 
IX II 
9J xl9 
73 5 40 
Mil 13 
4813 37 
3J23 » 
2 J S TM 
7312 63 
2012 M 
42 6 4 

2312 106 
£5 7 » 
7J 6 34 

2J13 S' 
MS 56 
9310 ■ 7 
08 S 18 


3ft 3ft 
40 40 

6* 6 
aft 25ft 
44%. 65% 
22% 22 
IS 14% 
U% 18* 
13ft 13% 
20* 20ft 
37% 37% 
40 29% 

« 11% 
13% 73% 
25ft 24ft 
Wft 24% 

a* »* 

32% 32% 
13% 12% 
20% 20% 
11 . 10* 
75ft 75% 

26ft a* 


3ft 

40 + ft 
6 —ft 
24ft+ ft 
64 —ft. 
22%+ * 
U%-ft 
18%+ ft 
13% 

2016+ ft 
37%— * 
3Mb- ft- 
lift— ft. 
73% 

26ft— ft 
26%+ ft 
26*— ft 
32fe+ ft 
12 % 

20ft— ft 
1Mb- ft 
15ft+ ft 
26ft 






Cement 
is used 
in 90% : 

of all U. S. 
construction. 
It is critical 
to the ■ 
building of : 
America." 
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America’s foding 

producer of cement 
and allied products. 
For more Information 
about this thriving 
corporation, 
write: Lone Star 
Industries. Inc.,. 
Dept. 2. One 
Greenwich Plaza, 
Greenwich.Conn. 
06830. 
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12 Month stock _ Ste. 3 run. pSj 1 * ^ 

High Low Dlv. bi $ Yld: P/E 100s. High Low Quot. 3toje.'«7 j 




24% 15* HovosA MS ■ 
17% lOftHszeltn JO 
27% 15 HeathTee 
14ft 8ft Hecks J4 
11* 4% HedaM 
28 70 HellmB s 

44% 35% HelnzH 2 
34* 27ft Heinz pnJO 
lift 6* HefencC- 
21ft 16 Hettrlnt 1.10 
51% 35% HelmrP 88 
. 2* 1% HemCap 

21* 13% Hercules 1 
23ft 17* HershV MO 
13% 6* Hasten 
18* UftHestn pfMO; 
31% 25% Heubfln M3 
97 49*HewltPlc 80 

11% sftHgfivir .10 
37% 25% Hlllenbd 102 
33ft 72 Hilton 1 
23% 15% Hobart M8 ■ 
32* 15% Holiday 84 
29% 15 HottyS 
lift 10 HmeG PfiJO 
40 79 Homstk lJOo 

30* 72 Honda J7» 
75* 47* Honwll 230 
25ft WbHoovU 134 
5* 2* Horizon 
34ft 24% HaapCp JO 
27 13* HasHntt 80 

38* 19% Hoodie UOa 
31% 21*Hot«M 180 
11* 5*HausFb 36 
21* 16% HoushF 185 
35ft 28%HauP p(250 
33* 26*Hausln 234 
29* 19* HousNG l 
17 9 HowdJn 84 

18* 15% Hubfard 180 
21 77 HudsMin ' 

51* 28% HughsTI 92 
33ft 14% Humcai 35 
24* 21* Hama pO50 
17* 10% HuntCti 80 
16ft 8* Hunt! R 
7A 13ft HultEF 88 - 
14* 9%Huyck 32 


7.1 12 13 .18% 
3J 7, 24 15* 
5 22. 72 
23 6 22 11* 
471- 10% 
. 9 34 27% 
11 8 322 39% 
53 107 30 

5 10 7% 

48 6 . 77 17ft 




18 lBb.r.- y . “ 

is* 15 %+*^ * ,i' ' 

27* 72 

9* TOW— » -"vT., • 


Z7ft • .< 

H. Tu. .1.1 


TOW— % 


7 % 

17* 




17* 


Mil 182 30ft . am 3Hb~tt5 4 
18 2% 2%, 2%-*^ 4 

11 8 881 19% 19%. Wft-* fj- 

Mlli IHk IK. 


69 6 


42 
73 

IX 9 
S4 9- 292 
J 17 137 
1810 37 
U I 10 
X1 12 414 




h%. 18 % isw-%* 

9 * 9 * m-M-tn 

U .15* Uft+iS-Ti 

27% 27% 

94ft 92* 93 
7* 7* . ThrmSA f 

34* 34% MW-3K j 

32* 31% 32 +^j 

XI 8 280 17*. 17% T7W+*I^^ 

38 91019 19* 18% 19 ft-3K, 

8 17* 17ft 

11. 40 10* 10% 

3311 41 31% 31* — 



1815 72 27ft 
33 8 231 47* 

68 6 12 21* 

73 ~ 3* 

1J12 225 29* 

33 6 42 14* U 
3311 42638* 37* 

43 8 a 31* 30% 

4814 37 A . 5* 

7 S 6 725 18* 18% 

183 79 30% 29* 30% 

73 72 30* 30* 

33 9 500 27* Z7% 

4J 7 414” 11* 11 ' mb-3W* K 
9810 a If*. 17* 17 ft-'ktf 
a 9 18* .18* UH^bO'i 7 
1810 118 49* 48* 4M4^<8 “ 
28 M im 30* » ® Mfcrih •: 
11. 199 21* 22* S 'cfl» U 
2811 47 14 13* 14 - 

31 11 11 11 - 

19 4 71 17ft T7 T7%— 

43 9 46 Tift 11% TfflR 


<h49 - !! : 


3Zft 22* 1C llld 188 
51 30* 1C In pf3J0 

8 4 ICN 

. 47* 36 INACP 3 
18% 15% INAIn 183 
13% 9% IU lot 35 
40 38%IUInt A 
21* 15% I U Ini pfL23 
17 13% lUint pfl34 

27ft 34 idahoP 230 
72 10% I dealB 188 

0% 4 Idea IT 84 r 
25ft 21% lllPawr 230 
23* 19% IIPow pf284 
54* 48 flPBw P*C47 
20ft 2fl*ITW JO 
34* 15 ImpiCp - 1 
a* 14% INCO 80 
7* 5% lncCop 
113*103 IndlM pf 12 
23ft 19% IndlM PfXIS 
34% 30* IndlM Pf235 
- 27* 34% IndlGos ZAO 
34* 71* IndlPL 2.12 
19% 15% IndlNat 186 
22% 11% Irwxco .14 
64% 44% lngarR XU 
44 30%lngRpf235 
15% 10* ingrTec JO 
41% 33ft InlndStl 2J0B 
17% lift Insllca Mb 
2% THtnstlnvTr 
21 13* lidcgon 84a 

22* 10* lto>Se 182a 
45ft 34 Inter co 230 
20ft 12ft intDIv XTle 
29% Zlftlnlrik 230 
18% 10 Inf Atom 50 
322 248% IBM 1X74 
27* 2flft IntFknr 88 
44% aft IntHarv 230 
47ft U intMki 3 
25ft 17 IntMult 1.10 
49% 35* IntPopr 230 ' 
16 8% TnlRactf 35 

3 flb 26% IntTT 230 
54* 44* IntTT pf J 4 
55% 44 IntTT pfK 4 
61ft 49* IntTT pfO 5 
41* 32* IntTT pfX25 
58* 47ft IntTT PMJ0 
23% 15 Intrpce 130 
39% 28ft IntrpGp 180 
16 14 IntStPw MO 

75 2B*lnPw Pf2a 
53* 32* lowaBf J2 
17* 14% lowoEl 130 
72 19% lowllG 2 

72 23% tawaPL 240 

23% 19% lowaPS 204 
' 9% 4% IpcoHp .12 
32ft 14 ttekCp 
37ft 18% IhriCp 84 . 
15% 13 IM pf 184 



43 5 295 24* » . U - 
83 - 4 42% 42 42* 

M 5* 9* 5W+ 

68 5 140 44 43ft 43* 

98 3 17 . 16* Iflt 

>842 375 12% 12* 12ft- 
7 a 36* 36*— 1 
43 4 19* 19% 19W-1 

XV 9 16% 15% 

98 9 54 25% 25* 25* 

U I 141 U 23ft 2Kb- tt 
48 TO 5% 5% 5* 

IX 8 41 22* 21% 2 
93 *40 21 21 B 

9.1 Z100 48% 48* 48* 

3810 42 24% 26ft 24%+ _ 

48 4 201 21* 21* Mb-* a fl MV 
1827 434 20% 20% 20*+%^! 

4 6* 6* 4ft- W 5 ® 1 ' U'U. • 

11. z40 105% »5ft 105ft- JW 

11. 1 20% 20% 20*- 
11. 4 a* 21* 2m jitttaiv.i.v 

29 2 10 27% 27 V —tr*'* 1 * '*■ 
9310 61 22* 22% 22* 

XI 5 63 18 17* 176— 1 1 

ja 114 17% 14* n*-* Gaoasitri; 

4J a 92 51% 49* ; 

X9 4 34ft 34 34 — J*™ Ulc IJl : 

3817 10 UM 15ft 15*+**^/ ■ , 

72 5 24439% 38* phxx •• 

73 5 69 12ft 12% l»-^Hf|! .= r k. . 

109 2% 2% n ■ • ■ 

23 8 44 17ft .17 17 -C 

93 12 19* 19* W • j, 

58 6 141 38% 38% 7S*-V ® am C\h L 
6 W 72' 72 72 +^4.^ - L ‘. 

8815' 22. 3*4’. 21% 24b nllSn 81 

48-7 « 722* 12% , 

4814 835 313% 311 ■ J1W-1 . « PjttlUl | 
3214 529 21ft 21* SlflB innk... 
58 5 435 40% 39% > 

4J 7 IM 44* 44% 

13 7 » 30% 30* 

486 438 44 45ft 


28% 19* JmesP ■ U0 - 
14ft 4* Janwwy 88b 

W* 14% Jantzan 1 
13* VftJapnP 134a 
35* 28% JeffPllt 184 
im M JerC pf 984 
87* 73% JerC pf 7J8 
11»h UO JerC pf 11 
25* 18* JerC pf X1B 
76 IBftjewelC 188 
4 2% Jewelcor 

>4* 22ft JhnMm M6 


22 7 X lHb Tift 
78 6 997 28* a r Tc 

85 2 47 47 f C 

87 72 46% 45* 45+-; 

98 a 53% 53% 536— ^ 

48 7 35ft 35* Mb 

98 5 90 49* *>- 

48 5 U 19% 19% 1%. ■ 

<5 7 21 * 35ft 3»- ■ 

1X9 14 IS 14* 

IX Z100 21* 21* 21b s 

L2 5 141 43% 42* 43 -» 

IX 7 32 14ft 14% 1* 

ix 7 a 19% 19% 

1X7 M 2«ft 23% » +» 

98 7 166- 21% 20* 2M-* 

XI 89 4 5% »-S 

15 84 75 24% 2ft-* 

38 6 305 21% 23 ?1br* 

11. 42 Uft 13ft 

21b— d I 

9b— 8 



62% 40 JhnMnpfn 580 


X7W V a% 21 _ 

8 5. 3D 9* 9* » 

5J 4 . 17 18% 18* » -u 

IX 144 9% 9* 9V-* 

33 ■ 1* 31% 31 314-.7 

IV. zl5B BSft 84 84 -J: 

11. Zl30 "73%' 73% 739 
IX Z340 100ft 100% %0b-.« 
11- 14 70 » XL 

78 4 9 33 22ft 

■ 17 3% 3ft Wj 

78 4 480 34% 23% 23%- * 


tad 


W 5ft JohnEF 
Wft 21* JohnCn.1.10 
3»* a* JohnC pf 2 
U% lift JctoLsn jo 
37ft 27ft Jorpen 1J0 
rab U* Josiens 84 
38ft 27ft JsvMfg M4 


57 49 KXM Mar 

2Mb 22% Kmart ' 82- 
Zlft 14% KttfsrAl 1 
»b 16% KnKe MO 
3Mb 16% Kn{C Pf 137 
43ft 38. KtO CPT25D 
31 T7% KatoSt 1J0 

9% 4ft KaneMJI M 

19ft 12% Kanab 30 
»Ml W KOYPLZ56 
51 43ftKCPLpMJ5 
25% ' 21ft KCPV. pf2a 
24% 23 KCPL Pfl33 
«« 17ft KCSOIn JO 

m 10 kcsou pf » 
« 17%KanGE 1J0 
23 IBftKanNb 188b 
22ft 19 KanPLt 1J6 
n 5% Katvlnd 
»* 14* Katr pf 186 
>0% SftKairfBr 34 
!?% n Keene 80 
Vto 6% Kellar JOb 

a* 12% Keltwd 1.12 
2 2Wb Ktnmtl 132 
29 19 teemet 80ft 

® T7% KyUtn 288 

Wtt lift KerrGIS 80 
TOO 4m Kerr M MS 
Wft- 9ft KevsCnn- 
«4 16% Keyslnt 88 
Wf Z7* KkfdeW 180 
52% 47% KkJOe PfC 4 
WA -a . KMd»prM4 

»% asiamba xa 

™ KlneDSt JO 
** UftfOrsch MS 
22 KiHatRd 80 
UftKothrtn 1 ■ 
3W 18% KnUntr 84 
2gb 17% Kopprs M 0 
lab 7ft Karos 34 
^ « Kraft 280 
.^kKroehlr 

^ 232 
19% lSlk Knhtm JOa 

M 9 Kysar JO 


’JS « 7 » 8% 8* 

8* SftLPEpt JS U 5 .6 4 



(Contioaed oaPs^c 9) 


r 
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NYSE Nationwide Tra ding Prices (3 p.m.) Apr. 16 

Tables include the nationwide prices up to 3 pjn.cn Wall Street. - 



BM 
32 
43 

TTA 
74k 

■asu 
M 
496 

am 
261A 
17Vk 
mk 
im 
UMMorMM JO 
mkMarienL M 
mMonrkCtl M 
13 Murk pfL20 
21 Mortar ■ 1 
lOMMorrbrt .U 
SMMnhM 130 
IStfeMrshF 1 M 
2MMortM 1J0 
9 MoryK M 
IS Md Cup M 
m* Masco JO 
T7 Vj MzxxonU U0 
1116 MmM U4» 
S MqbsvF 
UYkMcoCp 1JI 
1016 Maine US 
SniMaliuE Jta 
616 Malta 36 
3V> Malta wt 


1.119 73 2ZU 
10 7 49 am 
32 I 10 1216 
AJ 7 445 22 
13 7 14 1616 
44J 44 9M 
52 6 49 916 

4.1 10 731 1716 
4J 5 86 259k 
9J 210 4516 
9.1 111 1446 

57 5 81 109k 
1211 114 3016 
27 4 49 1116 
1513 19 V* 
154 296 3516 
4510-227 319k 
15 7 223 329k 
151) 93 689k 
42 7 22 2416 
5213 58 159k 
1710 23 14 
2814 17 129k 
72 4 159k 

45 7 82-2296 
1.118 547 1496 
5.1 13 T70 63 
57 8 210 1891 
52 6 115 349k 
35 IB 91 1296 
29 7 17 199k 
2710 160 2296 
56 8 288 2696 
ID. TO 29 1316 

118 119k 
ML - 4 1696 

95 19 11 

12 9 2 3316 

13 7 661 916 

200 51* 


2196 22 
3916 3996— 16 
1296 129k— V6 
2196 2116 — 96 
159k 159k— 96 
89k 9 + 96 
916 -916+ 16 
1716 1796+ 9k 
3516 3596— 96 
4596 4 51 6— 96 
1416 1496 
1096 W6— 96 
30 3096— 16 

WK 11 — 16 
896 896-16 
38 -35 
3096 31 — 9k 
3196 3196 — 1 
4896 489k 
239k 2596— 9k 
1596 1596 
1396 .1396— 16 
1296 1296—16 
1516 1516— 9fc 
2H6 22 — 96 
14 14 — Vi 

6296 4296— 16 
1816 1896-16 
3416 3416—16 
1216- 1216 
1916 1996— V* 
22 2296— 16 

25 2416+ 96 

139k 1396— 96 
ink 1196 
1516 159k. 
1096 109k 
3396 3396+ 96 
896 996+ 96 
SV6 596+ 16 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only 

Industrie Zanussi spa 

Lire 10.000.000.000 

floating rate loan 

Managed by 

Compagnia Privata di Fioanza e Investimenti S.pA. 

Provided by 

American Express Bank 
Banca Barclays Castellini 
Bankers Trust Company 
Banque de Suez - Italia 
Chemical Bank 
Citibank, NA. 

Credit Lyonnais 
Creditwest 

Irving Trust Company 
Agent 

Citibank, N A. 

March 1979 


International 
Stock Indexes 


YMt 

Annfrtftan(l) Ctaud 
Brunali (21 CtaMd 
Frankfurt (3) CkMMd 
London 38 CtaMd 
London 90(4) Cl nod 
MUon (5) CtaMd 
Paris 16) CtaMd 
Svdrwv (71 CtaMd 
Tokyo (8) 446J0 

Tokyo (91 61T0JQ 
Zurich (101 CtaMd 


Pro* HJoh 
9128 9428 

12248 123.12 

148JS 15543 

541 JB 541.90 
NJL 294.12 
7257 BJ 
12480 12725 

9M5 WTM 
447 JS 4087 
6122.19 421388 
337.18 34050 


Montreal Stocks 

Closing Prices Api9 12, 1979 

Quotottaa In Canodtan fumta. 

All quota cants unlm marfcad s 
tola stock HM Low dot Ch*. 

242 AtaarrtaSt S38 279k 2796— 16 

3(36 BnkMont 325V. 2496 25 — 96 

1500 B«>C Rot S 79k 78k 796- Vfc 

1000 CanCmt 813 129k 13 + 16 

MOO Con Battl 21316 1316 1316—16 

3725 DotnTxtA 81496 1496 1416 

2000 FCAInt 350 345 350 +10 

714 PoworCp 82596 25 2S96+1VS 

2514 Rayed Bk 841 4096 4096— 16 

1900 UM Attest 310 300 310 +10 

Total total 359748 item. 


1. Acd-Cp* Indu 2 - "CatnmlMlon da Id 
Boutm* but; 1 Hordv-5 toman indu A Ftnorv 
ctal Time, indBMt: 5. Bona Comtrcto ta Itatl- 
onalnd.; 6 Asafl tnCU 7. “All onSran-ta" tad.; 
8. pint Mctton *tadc tadu 9. Nikita Da+Jemt 
Endu IS. Swiss Bank Carp. tad. 

Tokyo Exchange 

Apr dW, 177V 

AtoMGtan 340 MdtauE.Wkt 54 2 

Canon 5B5 MttsabIHwIndL 134 

Ddl NtokPrM 545 MltauWCom. 423 

Full Bank 340 MltadCo 310 

Pull RtWM 444 Mlttukatfri « 

Hlladd 347 Nippon ElOC 332 


C.IMI 276 SanyCorp . uoe 

Japan Air L. 2850 SumHamoBank 334 

Kansol ELPwr. 744 Tctaho Morin* 217 

KaoSacw • 438 Tokodo SB 

lOrln Brtwerv 434 ToUIn 125 

Komatsu 347 TekyOMBftw 478 

314 Turov 10 

Motto EL tad. 7M Toyota 755 

Thursday *s 
.New Highs and Lows 


NEW HIGHS— 29 


AmCrodlt 

AMRdiSpf 

BaJiyMta 

BolICnda 

BumfyCp 

QiIMJlw of 
Cook Unit 
CynnsMta 
E GAG Inc 
Emit Gao 


Gloasnwk* 
Httnlsp Cap 
McMoranOH ■ 
Monarch s 
Oafclnd 
Ptarl Imp 
Quansxs 
RaputBicCp 
Rexham Cp 
SecPocCpn 


SOWOt F OTBSI 

SwsfFIndpf 

StarorBrd 

Tsfcdyn* 

Toma Inti 

Tymttwro 

uviniSOpf 

UnEnRK 

vomodo ine 


NEW LOWS — 10 

CocsCMa OtiEdSJ4pf unJvFds 
ComptrviMn PSEGlOSpf VaEPMOpf 

HlPw4J8pf Sosa Coro 
MetS8.12p( JoatraJnUn 


China Ompnt Up 5.6% 

HONG KONG, April 16 
(Reuters) — China's industrial out- 
put rose 5.6 percent in the first 
quarter over the same 1978 period. 


rmio<.Tr,T-.-- 8 .^',>TT-T 3 Tr. 


today without giving 


HMMT’X CE 




In Brussels it means the Hyatt Regency 
wUr* Brussels. The city's newest hotel. And the 
city's most elegant hotel. Where burled wood. Oriental carpets 
and sleek touches of crystal, ebony and leather grace a petit 
luxury hotel at the heart of the city's business community. 
Just 282 guest rooms. Plus trie unusual total of 42 one- and 
two-storey suites. Overlooking the Jardin Botanique. A short 
taxi ride from Brussels' exhibition centre, E.E.C. headquarters, 
the medieval splendours of Grand' Place, and the inter- 
national Airport. 




© 

HYATT REGENCY BRUSSELS 

250 rue Royate. 1030 Brussels, Belgium Telex 6l87i Telephone 02/219-46-40 

These numbers get you Hyatt world-wide and toll-free. 

In the United Kingdom 1 01 J62&3303 
In West Germany- 061 1 /2B.3S.36 
In France: 01 1079-3322 
In Holland: 020/4&43.54 
In Brussels: 02/219.1120 
Or call your travel agent. 



PRE-QUALIFICATION OF CONTRACTORS 
FOR 

THE ARMOUR REBUILD FACILITIES 
GOVERNMENT OF JORDAN 

1 . The Ministry of Defense intends to invite bids in August 1 979 
from pre-qualified contractors for the construction of Armour 
Rebuild Facilities. 

2. The scope of work indudes the construction of an industrial 
Workshop Complex of 1 1 major buildings, with associated site 
and underground utility work. The major facilities are of steel 
frame construction with concrete precast exterior panels. 
Interior work includes extensive heavy mechanical and electrical 
work, procurement and installation of large machine tools and 
other equipment, and masonry or drywall partitioning. The 
primary workshop facility (Bldg. N° ?] has heavy duty concrete 
flooring, corrugated asbestos roofing, overhead travelling 
cranes and a positive ventilation system. Installation of a forge 
number of items of equipment furnished by the Employer is 
required. 

3. Pre-qualification is open to internationally qualified contractors 
and firms who have a vast experience in construction of large 
industrial buildings especially Armour Factories and Mechanical 
Workshops, alone or In joint venture with Jordanian co n tractors 
classified by the Ministry of Public Works os first-doss building 
contractors. 

4. Contractors interested In bidding for this project may obtain the 
"Pre-qualification Questionnaire" with the s u pporting informa- 
tion from the Directorate of Military Works, Jordan Armed 
Forces, General Headquarters, Amman, Jordon. This form 
should be completed and submitted in two (2) copies with any 
other relevant data addressed to; 

Chief of Staff 

G.H.Q. Jordan A r med Forces 
Amman - Jordan 

The submission should be received not later than 12.-00 (noon) 
on June 2nd, 1979. 

5. The Employer will notify contractors who have been pr equali- 
sed to bid for the work and supply them with information 
regarding the preparation of bids. Reasons for rejection of 
application will not be given. 



REPUBLIC OF TUNISIA 

MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY FOR MINES AND ENERGY 
SOCIETE TUN15IENNE DE L'ELECTRJCITE ET DU GAZ 

ON SHORE GAS NETWORK 

SUPPLYING OF STEEL TUBES (20” AND 18”) 

RESTRICTED INTERNATIONAL TENDER OFFER 

The Soci4t£ Tunis ienne de I'ElectricHd et du Gaz (STEG) is in 
the process of soliciting international bids with o view of 
placing an order for the supplying of raw steel tubing (about 
23,000 tons measuring essentially 20" and 18") - necessary 
for the realization of gas transport and distribution networks. 

The suppliers desiring to submit their bids must apply at the 

SOGETE TUNIS! ENNE DE L'ELECTRlOTi ET DU GAZ 


38, Rue Kemal Ataturk - Tunis (Tunisia) 

The suppliers approved by the STEG may withdraw their file 
as of April 2, 1979, against payment of one hundred (100) 
Tunisian Dinars, or by bank transfer of their equivalent in 
foreign currency. 

• The deadline for withdrawing these files is set for 
April 27, 1979. 

• An information seminar will be organized for these 
suppliers in the first week of May 1979. 

• Offers should reach the above address no later than 
June 28, 1979, 4 p.m. 
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NYSE Nationwide Trading Prices (3 p.m.) Apr. 16 

Tables include ibe nationwide prices up to 3 p.m. on Wall Street 


cw» 

12 Month Stock Sli 3 pm Prev 

High low Dlv.lnS YM. P/E 100s. HW Low Quot.Siun. 


(Continued from Page 9) 


92% 70 Oh Ed pfflXO 
97 Vi 70% Oh Ed pfL64 
BWr 7l%OhP pfB7J0 
25% 2l*OhP pfGlZT 
IS 114 OhP MF M 
18* 16%OWoGE UO 
im mokiQE juju 

24% 18*0WaNG 1 M 

25% 13% Olln J8 
MVS l9*Qmarlc 1.12 
23to 15% OMldQ J4 
11 V. 9% Opelika 44 
W* 14% OrqnRk 1J3 
ID* 4%Oranoe XO 
11% moraine jo 
23% 15% OutMtr 1-40 
33% 19% Outtatco 1 
IBM 13 OvcrhDr 44 
26% 16 OvrnTr 1.10 
29 20% OvtrSh JOb 

35% 24% OmuC T20 
24% l7*Owenlil 1.26 
76 60 Own II pf-L75 

12% 0 Oxfrdln M 


99% 64 
91% SO 
111 101 
127 112 
95% 82 


19% IStoPHHGp M 
12% 5 PNBMf JUe 
31% 23% PPG 144 
21% 12 PSA 
13% imPecAS 124 
25% 21% POCGE 132 
72 18% PocUo 2 

57% 38% Pacun 220 
71% 17 PNwTel 144 
S 19% PocPw 142 
16% 14 PacTT 1.40 
71% 42 PacTT of 6 
16% 10 PacTIn 40 
13% 6ifj PoMoW M 
T7 12% PtriW pflJO 
20% 13% Palm Be 140 
8% 3% Pam Ida .12 
10% 5% PanAm 

50% 36% PonEP 240 
S% 14* Pnprcfl 1.14b 
16% 10% Parsas 148 
27% 18% PerkOrs 44 
30% 22% ParHan 140 
33 20% ParfcPn 40b 
14% 7 PaiPtl 

24Vi 15% Povltmr M 
29% 19HPNMV XBb 
13% StoPenoo 
21% 13% PenCen 
10% 9% Pwnco nrA 
6% 5 PenCn prB 
4% 2X. PnrOIx 
43% 28% Penney 1J6 
22% 19 PcPL 244 
50% 43% PaPL pf4X0 
51% 44 PaPLpMJO 
PaPL of 840 
PaPL PfMO 
PaPL pi 11 
PaPL pt 13 
PaPL pfBXO 
42% 30% Permit 240 
26% 20 Per* pflJO 

38 26%Pmnzo< 240 
U 7% PmDr 2* 
37% 31% PmbGS Z08 
33% 23V. PepsiCo 1 
34% 18% PerklnE 42 
17% 8% Perlec 
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IS%- * 

40 


40 

182 

38* 

36% 

37*— % 

27 

19%SouorD 1X0 

11 9 

a 

24% 

24% 

34%— * 

6* 


60 

1 

3% 

3% 

3%— % 

37% 

24 Squibb 1J8 

X213 

356 

33% 

33% 

33*— % 


9* Roper s .90 

85 5 

68 

11% 

10% 

11 

13% 

11% StaRlta ruo 

5J9 6 

10 

11% 

11% 

11*+ % 

21% 

13% Rarer Jo 

4.911 

226 

15* 

15* 

15%— % 

a 

16% Stotev 1 

43 U 

100 

21% 

20* 

21 + % 

27 

15 Rosario 50a 

2511 

66 

23% 

22% 

22% 

29% 

22*SIBrnd U6 

S3 9 

151 

24 

23% 

zj%— * - 

. 27* 

13* Rowan .10 

511 

54 

21* 

21* 

21 to — % 

47% 

40 Sid Sr pfXSO 

74 

Z20 

46 

46 

46 

20* 

13 RCCaS UM 

7504 

49 

14* 

14* 

14*- % 

35 

19% StGPlrt 44 

23 TO 

77 

22% 

22* 

22%+ % 

68* 

55* RavfD 4J5e 

75 6 

161 

66* 

66 

66* — * 

20% 

13% StdMdA 44 

X6 1 

10 

17% 

17* 

17% 

34* 

21* Rvbbrm J6 

3510 

116 

24 

23* 

23*— % 

50* 

38%stona 2 J 0 

SJ 7 565 

48* 

48 

48*- * 

13% 

9* RussToe J8 

BJ 7 

7 

10% 

10 

10%+ % 

63% 

46% S to Ind 3 

4J9 • 

820 

61 

60% 

60*— % ■ 

23* 

14% RyanH 1 

5 X 7 

5 

17* 

T7* 

17*— * 

52% 

28% StOllOh JS 

1312 

241 

49 

40* 

W + % 

30% 

17 RyderS X0 

15 6 

104 

23 

22* 

23%-% 

12* 

7% StPocCp XOb 

19 1 

60 

8% 

8* 

B%+ * 



S— 5— S - 




17* 

12* Standex 45 

4XS 1 

15 

16% 

u 

16%+ * 

10* 

5%SCA 5St 

4511 

340 

7* 

7% 

7%-* 

V 

22*StonW 1X0 

43 8 

a 

27* 

26* 

27 

26% 

16* SCM 1.10 

48 5 

394 

23% 

22% 

23 — * 

30* 

22* Starret 1J2 

IS 6 

2 

29* 

29% 

29%—* 

23* 

8* SPSTec 50 

19 8 

110 

18% 

17% 

T7%— % 

6% 

3%Sf Mutiny 

22 

22 

5 

4% 

4%— % 

36% 

23% Sabine 26 

1528 

53 

34% 

33% 

33%— % 

11* 

9*StaMSe 1X5 

KL 

9 

10% 

10* 

10%- % 

13 

8 Sc tad in 52 

1711 

121 

12% 

11% 

11%- * 

49* 

36% StaufCh 2 

44 8 

193 

44* 

43% 

<3% — % 

46 

38* Satewy 2X0 

65 B 

207 

43% 

42* 

42*— * 

13 

8% Starch! 48 

7X 5 

4 

9% 

9* 

9*- % 

16* 

8% SogaCp X4 

49 5 

64 

9* 

9 

9 

8 

6* sterIBca 36 

13 5 1S3 

8 

7% 

1 + % 

29% 

21* SJoMn UO 

1115 

48 

25* 

25 

25*— * 

19* 

14 SterlDg ji 

4X111258 

17% 

17* 

mfc- % 

14 

12% StJaLP 156 

ia 7 

8 

12% 

12* 

12% — * 

4% 

3% sterPre .12b 

X412 

36 

3% 

3* 

3% 

43% 

34* StLSaF 720 

S» 5 

27 

an 

42% 

42%— % 

25% 

I2*5terndrrt 40 

2X10 

99 

25 

24* 

2$ + % 

T2% 

IB SPoui le 

9 A 

35 

10* 

10% 

10% 

10* 

13* StevenJ UOb 

8J 5 53 

14% 

14* 

14% 

35* 

26% StRegP 1J0 

S3 8 

64 

30% 

30% 

30%— % 

38* 27% StewWO X10 

6X6 

25 

32% 

32% 

32%— * 

0* 


65 6 

75 

6% 

6% 

6% — % 

31% 

10* StakVC 1J2 

43 9 

36 

28* 

28% 

28% 

21* 

7* Sambos X0 

7514 

26S 

8% 

8* 

8% 

13 

10%StakVC pf 1 

19 Z210 

11* 

11% 

11%+ % 

16 

14* SDIeGE 1X4 

95 7 

109 

15* 

15% 

15% 

52* 

» Sfonew 2J5r 

16 8 20 

42 

41% 

41%+ % 

17* 

9HSJuOf>R 1551 

6519 63 

16* 

16% 

76*+ % 

29% 

lOtoStonCWJ X0 

23 20 

59 

Z7% 

27 

27 — % 


12% Sanders XO 

1.910 

128 

21% 

21% 

21%+ % 

20* 

14% StaoSnp 1.10 

12 4 

26 

18% 

17* 

17*- * 

39% 

2916 SFelnd 2X0 

6X 6 

S3S 

38% 

37% 

37* 

42% 

17%StorTec 

191771u43% 

41% 

43%+2* 

10* 

8 SFoln pt 50 

11 

15 

10 

9* 

9* 

41 

75 StorerB U0 

3X10 

00 

40* 

a* 

38%—!% 

40% 

26* S Feint .72 

2X11 

435 

30% 

30* 

30% 

17* 

12%StridRH 1X8 

73 6 

17 

14* 

14 

14 

19* 

13 SgtWel JB 

65 7 

16 

14% 

14* 

14*— % 

32* 

27%StuWor US 

4X 5 

52 

29% 

28% 

28%-1% 

9* 

4* Saul RE 


25 

0% 

0* 

0*— % 

5 

2* SuCrvSio J0 

5X14 

47 

4% 

3% 

4 — % 

8% 

3% SavAStp 

IS 

38 

8 

7* 

7*— % 

a* 

16%SubPrG U2 

127 

6 

21* 

20* 

21%-* 

15 

7 SavOnD AO 

40 8 

37 

10* 

10 

10 

a 

a SunOim X0 

11 5 

11 

» 

2S% 

20%— % 

13% 

10HSOVEIP 1 

9J 4 

6 

11% 

11 

11%+ % 

28* 

If SunEI 40 

1314 

74 

27 

26% 

26%- * 

15% 

12* SovE A 154 

ia 

10 

13* 

13% 

13% — * 

51% 

36*SunCo 3 

11 7 

474 

49% 

49% 

49 %— * 

13% 

11% SavE pfl5B 

n. 

1 

11* 

11* 

11*— * 

52% 

37% SunC pt2J5 

14 

12 

51* 

51 

51 — % 

24* 

M* Savin 50 

19 4 1611 

17% 

16* 

17%+ * 

25 

16% Sunhm 1X0 

11 7 

355 

23* 

22% 

22%— I 

8% 

4% Saxon 

6 

69 

5% 

5% 

5%— % 

2C* 

19 Sundstr JO 

32 ■ 

45 

23% 

25* 

25%-* 


EARLY REDEMPTION 
OF 

COMPAGME GENERA LE MARITIME ET FLNANCIERE 
FLOATING RATE NOTES, 1977-1984 


Hulilrrs i>( ihr .ibu\t' mentioned notes aft' hereby informed lhal 
jit'nrdiiit: to |ura^raph 5AJ II) of the '’terms and condition*", the 
toi.il principal amount of note* presently outstanding, namcls a 
ihnnin.il ainmint of L’.S. S47.000.000. — . is *ubjecl to early 
redemption mi May 25th. 1979. at par. 

The imtis have to be presented Tor luvmeut with all unnutuntl 
kiuihiil- jfijchi-d thereto and ivase la near intenvl a* of Mai 25fh. 
19,9. 


Banque Intenutionale a Luxembourg 
Soeiete Anonvme 


Luxembourg, April 17tb, 1979. 


Fiscal Agent 


Currency Hates 


By reading across this table of the April 12, 1979 ’s closing inter bank 
foreign exchange rates, one can find the value of the major currencies 
in the national currencies of each of the following financial centers. 
These rates do not take into account bank service charges. • 



New York (c) 


S 

£ 

DM 

FT 

UL 

GUr. 

BF cob. 

SetaF. 

OwUCr. 

1056(17 

4188 

108 30* 

47.10* 

024»7 

— 

6823* 

119.43* 

J8J7- 

Mil 

6290 15.7565 

6.9045 

3-571 - 

14.653 

■ 

17JJ15 

5X95 

1 +JI2 

3.9683 

- — 

4350* 

2231 » 

92.40* 

631 * 

11042* 

36X2* 

;o»5 

.. . 

3.9675 

9102 

1,738.75 

42903 

6178 

35RS2S 

11.003 

84170 

1.75850 

443.93 

193.45 

— 

41032 

21014 

4NJX2 

159.73 

i 

2X77 

19022 

4J6S 

84230 

10573 

30.125 

1.72475 

5279 

4 >675 

9 099 

229X8* 



3.174 i 

21140* 

14.491 * 

25152* 

8177 • 

1 72425 3597*5 

907118 • 

39 5397* 

020445 83.8032 * 

S.73HS- 

— 

3107173- 

U559I 

0640262 

253582 

5X2309 

1.123.77 

174335 

402041 

229683 

7X596 


The (ottomoft lie ikrttar valnca u footed on the London tordga rertiany owfccti Daniil krona: 
! ms . Ewdo: 48*5 ; brwft L 21.90 : Pescu: 68.375 : SdriBmg' 13.845 : Sw.tooo*: 4J865 ; Yea: 
214 »0 ; Non*, krona; 5.1*1 ; Ro mark: 3X*95 ; Belgian l ingual EnacOOJO : Hon* Kong 1 5.1625 : 
Singapore S 2.(985 . CeoaduaS: 67.155 VS- cnn 

1*1 Craxanoa] ftsac (hi Amoona needed to bay one pound- (c) Aanatt needed to boy one dollar. 
I® la) Unit* of im 

ECV : European Currency Unit, as quoted in Brroels. 

Ctodcg tale* or aOiail Gain** tar European muss: 2pn EST rues f« New YoriL 



NEDERLANDSCHE MIDDENSTANDSBANK N.V. 

Registered Office Amsterdam 


announces the issue of 


Dfls 150,000,000 

8%% Debentures 1979 due 1985/1989 


in bearer denominations of Dfls 1,000 each. 


The issue price wiD be Sited on April 18, 1979. 


Interest payable annually on May 15 without 
deduction of withholding tax. 


Redemption at par in 5 almost equal annu a l 
instalments from May 15, 1985 until 1989. 


Application has been made for quotation of the 
Debentures on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. 


Subscription will be open from April 20, 1979 at 
09.00 hrs. and will be closed at 15.00 his. on 
that date. 


Date of payment: May 15, 1979. 


NEDERLANDSCHE MIDDENSTANDSBANK N.V. 
Amsterdam, April 12, 1979. 


7060-5823 


Chm 

12Montti Stock Sts. 3pm. Prev 

HW Law Dlv.lnS YM. P/E 100s. High Low OuoL3 Pm. 


17% 9 SuraM JOe 
20% 15HSuprVal J4 
388 . 244%SuprOII 2JB0 
16% mSupmkC <42 
12* 5 Supscp 
11* 7*5umM.90a 

29* 19 Swank M0a 

23* 14% Sytrer M 
4816 30 Sybra POM 
14 7*SvBtrai .10 


U28 209 18 15% 15*-% 

U 9 51 18 17% 17*— % 

J4B 48 374% 370 370 —5- 

3.1 5 294 13* 13* 13*— % 
30 5% 5* 

LB 10 16 10% 10 
68 6 21 22 21 % 

48 9 15 ZT* 21* 

6J 3 B% 35* 

L0 TO 46 9* 9* 
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10%+ % 
2!%-* 
21 * 

35*- to 
9*+ to 
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34% 29 TVBKO IX 
89% 81% Tanc or 780 
12% 6*Temra 
25% 79% Tatar pn.it 

27* 22% Texaco 2 
41* 35%T*xCm 180 
47 32 TexEst 2J0 

27* 25% TxET M280 

30% 2616 TxET pfZS7 

48% 34%T«xGT 284 

22% 16 Texlnd 80 
92% 72 Taxtnst 2 
1516 S% Toxin} 

39% 24%T«xOG* J6b 
57 42%T*PcLd 85a 
27K It TaxUtn 784 
25* 17% Taxsglf 1 J6 

44* 35* Taxolf Bf 3 

12% 3% Taxfl tntf 
X 23% Textron LB0 
38% 27 Taxtr p4288 
39% 27* TWotajJ ) JO 
48* 37 TtwnBet 7 52 
U* 8* Thomln 82b 
33% 20 ThmJW 180 
16 8 Thrifty 80 

37* 18* Hear 128 
28% 19* Tkfuatr JO 

34% 19 Tlgerim JO 

SO* 37%Tkaeln 180 

32% 27*Thn1 ptB187 

H* 26% TImesM 1J0 

57% 45 Tlmkn 3 
9 5*TobtoP 
34% 15% ToddSh 
25% 12* Tokhalrn 80 

24* 19% ToiEOla 2J0 

26* 21% TalEd efZ36 

24% SDtoTolEd nf2J1 

12% 7% TbnkaCp 
14% 016 TootRot 80b 

29% 17% ToroCo 77 
19 15% Trocar sjo 

21* 17% Trane s 
30* 27* TranUn 2.12 
30% 73%TWC 
23% 17% TWC pf 2 
18% 15% TWC PflJO 
19% 14* Trarnm l 
21* 19% Tran Inc 2 
28* 14% Tranecb 1J4 
14% 7%TRPMCn 80 
26% 23%TrGP pQ80 
18% 12*TrmOh 80b 
29% 19* Trenwy 180 
40% SMhTrevIrs ZJB 
44% 33* Trevelr pf2 
20* 14* TlrlCan I J4e 
3% 1* TriScM 
13% 7%Trlalnd .KSr 
34* 14* TrlaPc .72 


7J 7 344 31% 31% 
L7 27 85% 85 
6 150 10% 10% 
92 46 27% 23% 

77 81331 26* 24 
38 8 44 29% 39% 
58 8 71 43 42* 

98 12 26* 26* 

10. 13. 27* 27% 

6-3 7 167 42* 4746 
US 0 21% 71% 
2814 10Q 84% 82% 
302150 14% 13% 

1J 9 72 37% 36% 

J 20 6 53 52* 

88 8 £144 79% 79* 
L1 18 <7 24 23* 

7.1 5 42* 41* 

5 96 8% 8% 

68 6 342 27* 27* 
6J 15 30 30 

38 8 86 35% 35% 
1712 102 40% 40% 
S3 5 14 9* 9% 

58 6 S 25* 25* 
1912 87 15% 15* 
38 9 US 37* 37% 
38 9 62 34* 24 ' 

11 7 331 25% 25% 

19 7 162 38% 38* 
Si 12 28* 28% 
4J 7 178 30% 30 
L3 8 17 57* 56* 


31%-.* 
85 > 

10* 

23%— % 
26 — * 
to 
% 

26*+ * 

27% 

47%—* 

21 %+ * 

B3%— to 

14% — 1% 
36*— 1 
52?*-% 
79*—* 
23*— % 
42*+ K 
8%—* 
Z7%— % 
30 — * 


2 7* 

7 36 27% 
2810 110 24* 

11. 7 80 20% 

ML 4 23 
10. 1 21* 
709 1716 
4.1 6 19* 

28 • 92 25% 
22 8 40 18% 
7 24 18* 
63 6 93 32* 
4 446 78* 
ML 3 19% 
11 36 16% 

58 « 377 18 
9J 15 
4J10 138 
4J 8 21 
10 . 10 
28 4 11 
78 S 14 
16 4 307 
4J 1 
II. 88 


* 
9*+ % 
25*— % 
15*—* 
37%—% 
24 — % 
25%—% 
38%+ % 
2B*+ % 
30 — * 
56*- % 


30* 

2f% 

12 * 

25 

15* 

22 

37% 

41 

18% 


3% 

9* 

30* 


7* ,714 
26* 27 — * 
23* 24 — * 
19% 30% 

23 23 

21 * 21 * 

77 77 — % 

9* 9*— % 

25% 25% — 1% 
It 18 — % 
78% 18* 

31% 31* 

78% 78% — % 
19% 19% 

16* 16*—% 
17% 17*—% 
20% 20*+ % 
26% 26% 

72% 72*— M 
25 25 

15* 15*—* 
21 * 21 * — * 
37% 37%—* 
41 41 — to 

IS 18 — % 


3 

9% 

20 


% 

20%+ to 


NEW YORK, April 12 — Cash 


Thu Year Ape 


HA 

US 


HA 

175 


TEXTILES 


084 


719-130 


27500 

3M76 

77-78 

033 

«BK-ietvi 


733764 

39% 

7860 

23430 


5889 

29 


17BJS 


8P*H 72. 7979 — .... MBUDf 
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NEW YORK FUTURES 
April 12, 1979 


Open Htah Low Ctoee Chg. 


■lb. 


NOV 

620 

620 

6X5 

6X6 —.18 

Mar 

632 

6X6 

4X2 

686 +X5 

May 

106 

ira 

8X6 

8X6 . 


Est. soles: 96 sales Wed. 29. 


Total open Interval wed- 889 up 7 from 
Tool 


COFFEE ■C 
37 J8t lb*J cents per A. 


May 

Jul 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

Allay 


743J9 14385 14L50 142J9 — 0.19 
14430 14430 14270 143J3 -386 
14600 14630 14+P) 144 SB —1.70 
145.75 14L90 14270 143J5 -284 
14550 14550 14530 145.18 -080 
14680 74600 145J0 14555 -331 


Est. soles: 1,165 sates Wed. 1J8X 


Total open Interest Wed. 9,197 off 7 from 
Tues. 


SUGAR NO. n 
113880 tbu cents Perth. 


MOV 

11) 

115 

7J5 

Jul 

0X4 

8X6 

823 

Sop 

BJQ 

174 

BX3 

Oct 

8J4 

SJ6 

176 

Jan 

9.15 

9.15 

9.M 

Mar 

958 

958 

9X8 

MOV 

933 

9J2 

9X8 

Jul 

953 

9.93 

9X8 


73b— a 75 


. Oi'ae- 

12 Meath Sleek Sis. 3pm. Prev 

High Law Dlv.lnS YM. P/E 100 b. High Low Quat.3 pm 


12 6%Tr1co .16 
25 T5%TrirtylH I 
17% 14% TacsnG 182 
4Xh 24* TCFox 1800 
24% 17 TwliiDs 1 
23* 14% TYCO Lob JO 
19* 13% TyterCP 85 
41* 20%Tymrtr 


15 TO 83 
45 7 73 
L9 8 184 
15* 40 
LI 7 6 

4J 4 168 
27 8 31 


11 * 

22* 

16* 

40% 

19% 

19% 

16% 


18 2861142% 


10 % 

22 * 

15% 

40% 

19* 

19 

16% 

40% 


10%—%' 
22 *— % 
16 — * 
40%+ % 
If*-* 
17% — » 
16% 

40%+ % 


45* 23 UAL 1 
22 16%UGI 186 
30 25% UOI pf 275 

22% 14 UMC 1-20 
3% 1% UMET Tr 
34* 16 UMC Res 80 
39 17 UVInd 1 

74% 70 Unorco M 
64% 49% UnlNV 3J3e 
32% 74 UnBncp M 
52% 40% UCamp 280 
43* 33%UnCarb 2J0 
11* 7% UnCmrce JO 

7 3% union C p Jlr 

15* 13* UnEtec 184 
38 32*UnEI pf 150 
49* 39% UnEl pf 450 
28* 25% Un6l Pf£72 
69* 46% UltDCal X60 
63% 42% UPOcC Z30 
8% 5 Unlroval 
82 42 Unlrval Pf8 

15% 7% UnBrnd .15e 
21% 11%UBrd pfL2B 
48% 29%UEnRs 288 
30* 28% UFInCol s-90 
23% 13% UnGrIy .16 

28 22%Utlhxn Z56 
23* 19 Ullki pf 220 
27 12% Unwind JSb 

15 70»UnMnp£82 

19% 8* Unwind 22 
13% 11 UJ«rBklJ4 
2* TtoUnPkMn 
25* 16 UnRefg M 
16* 14%USFaS lJBe 
37* 29 USFld 280 
33% 23%USGyps 2 
30% 22% USGV pn JO 
13% 6* USHom 22 
10 6* USlRd 84 

2D% 12* U5LOOS0 22 
' 7% 4%USRty 
30% 19*USSx» 188 
30% 21% USSteel 180 
37 30* USTabC 184 

52% 35* UaTech 120 
140% 101 UTcto pf7J2 
70* 49* UTctl pf3J7 
20 17%UniTcl 184 
29% 27% UnJTl PH JO 
24* 22 UnlT 2Pf1 JO 
26* 11% Uni trod JO 
9* 6* Untvar 26 
22 74%UiUvFd 36 

24 15% On Loaf ljo 

56 37* UPiota 1J2 

25 17 USLIFE 84 
11* 9* UslffeFd .960 
19* 17 UtoPL 1J6 
37* 27% UtPL pa JO 


— U — u— u — 


2S%_ % 
19%-% 
26%+ % 
15%— * 
2%-* % 
18%— % 
37%—* 
12 *+ % 
62*+ * 
32% 


3J 2 842 25% 25% 

S3 7 34 20% 19% 

TO. z190 26% 26% 

7 J 6 30 15% 15% 

75 3 2% 

12.5 161 78* 18% 

17 8 478 37% 37% 

72 5 6 13* 12 

636 2 62* 62* 

1813 84 32% 32% 

6810 25 49* 49% 49%-% 

73 6 405 38% 38% 38%-% 

1211 *83 9% 9 . * + % 

58 7 62 5% 5% 5%— % 

1L 7 123 W* 13% 13% 

11. yllO 32% <132% 32%—% 
11. V300 42* 42% 42*+ % 

1L xl 2S% 25% 2S% 

48% 66 66*— 2* 

62* 62% 62%—% 

6 % 6 % 6 *— % 
5SM> 58% 58%—% 
9% 8% 9 

11% 11* 11%+ % 

40 40*— to 

30 30 


3J 8 629 
3J11 319 
169 721 
14. z320 

US W 
ia 75 
42 6 207 40% 
38 81348 30 


J 7 64 
11. 8 18 
11. Z200 

506 20 
35 2 

17 1 6 
88 5 45 
489 
38 5 6 

9J IS 

68 5 100 
<8 5 113 
68 3 

48 4 478 
72 5 1S9 


20% 

23* 

20 % 

17 

12 

11 % 

71% 

2% 

24* 

16% 

25* 

29% 

26 * 

10* 

9 


19% 1Mb— % 
23 23 

20to 20% 

16* 17 + % 
12 — * 
11 %-% 
11* 

2%+ * 
24*+ % 
16% 

35 — % 
29 — % 
26*+ * 
10%+ * 
% 


12 

11 * 

llto 

2* 

24* 

16% 

34* 

29 

26* 

10 % 

8* 


3J 5 

X 

15* 

15 

15 — 

% 


30 

4* 

6* 

6* 


6J S 

99 

22% 

a* 

21%— 

% 

67 8 

70S 

24* 

23* 

24 — 

* 

55 W 

72 

a* 

31% 

JTto — 

% 

15 7 

702 

40 

39% 

40 — 

% 

6J 

4 

108* 

ice* 

100* 


72 

70 

54* 

53% 

54 — 

* 

73 7 

206 

10% 

18* 

IB*- 

% 

14 

11 

28% 

a 

a — 

% 

63 

18 

23* 

23* 

23* + 

% 

1211 

35 

23* 

22% 

a — 

% 


67 8 60 8% 8% 8%+ * 

68 6 290 14%dl4% 14%—* 
45 7 77 18% 18* 18%+ * 
3810 410 42% 41* 42*— * 
27 7 89 23* 23to 23to— * 

98 17 10* 10 10 
9810 220 18% 18% 1S%— % 
IB 10 28* 27% 28 — * 


180 


21% 16% VF Cp 
24* 13% V51 Cp 
9* 4* Valley In 80 
16% l0%VanDm 82 
21* II* Vartan 80 
15 7% vara 32 

24* 16% Veeco AO 
9% 4 Vendo 
3% 1* Venice 
14% 11*VestSe U4e 
37 ISWVtacom 35 
IS* 12* VaEPw 1J2 
55 50 VaEP pf S 

85% 74 VaEP pf772 
99% 86 VaEP pf&84 
99* 89%V0EP PfL60 
1MM M*V0EPpf975 
30% 26% VaEP PRJ0 
85* 74 VaE pfJ772 
17* 7*vamado 


— V— V— V — 


68 7 53 
3J 7 106 
6820 86 
7.1 5x20 
2J65 403 
13 5 97 
1J 9 63 
20 
53 

11. 30 

816 46 
1& 7 745 
11 Z2D 
TO. Z300 
TO. 2SQ 
97 2130 

ML 
1L 
1L 


20* 

20* 


13* 

17% 

10 

22% 

5 

3 

12* 

31% 

12* 

50 

75* 

87% 

89 


20% 

19% 

6* 

12% 

17* 

9% 

21% 


3 

12* 
30% 
12% 
50 
75* 
87% 
d89 

zX %% M% 

10 2m 26% 

zlOO 76* 76* 


82 307 U17* 17% 


20%—* 
20 — * 
6*— * 
12% — % 
17%+ % 
9*— % 
21 % — % 
4%— % 
3 —to 
12* 

31 — % 
12%+ % 
90 

75* — 3* 
87% 

89 —to 
94%— * 
26%-* 
76*+ * 
17* 


12 Month 810* sis. 3pm. ‘S2 

High Low Dlv.lnS YML P/E 1004 High Low Qv^.3m1! 




16 

37* 


9* VulcJnc 75 
25 VukaiM 180 


US 45 18% 14% UYm - 1 ,, . 
60 42 S 51 35% 35* 3S*+ S- 1 
— W— W— W — *7 


37% ITtoWUI 80 
22% 11%Wo*Bh 50 

21 TJtoWyefwv -76 
7 StoWoefiRtv 

9% 19%WalMrt JO 

30% T9* Wnlcm 180 

40 28 wikrA 180a 
33% 21* WMIBUS J4 

29% 17*WaU6u 180 

35% 26% WaltJm 180 

37% 27% Walt J (4180 

12% mWtardFd 
13% 7* WanrocD 
32% 21* WarnS 180 

37% 35 WmCom s 1 

32% 22* YYomrt. U0 
27 2Z% WashGs 280 . 

31% 22 WshMat 180 
24* 2B*WshWt 2 M 

.37% 27% WdsfeM' JO 

26* 15 WatUnJ 80 

7% 4* . Wav Gas 88 . 
9% 4*WeanUn X 
38 UtoWebtoD JO 
33* 25% WWIsF U2 . 
15 lOKWelFM I JOB 
52% 44% WtPP Of 450 
48 31% WtPtPe 2J0 

11% B* WltCtT JO 
14% 7*WnAfrL 80 
37 23* WAIT Pf 2 

38* 23 WnBnc 1J6 
31% 20* WhCoNA 80 
50 24* WPaCin 1 

27% 15 WoPuM J8 

22 14% WUnion 180 

52 42 WnUn pt480 

11% 9*WUn dpfl.18 
25% 21 WUTI pf2J6 

25 16 WOstgEI .97 
50% 42 Wstg PfSJO 
30% 23% Wsfvac 1J2 
24* 16 Weybra 1 M 
32% 23* Wevorhr 7 
47% 36%Weyr pfZJO 

41 27* Wheel F 1J0 

19% 9 Wheel Pit 

58* 40% WlMlPff PM 

49% 32 WhelPIt pf5 

24* 17% Whirl Pi 1J0 

26 16* WhltC U0 

18* 8*WhtteMt 
IS* 9% Wblttak 50 
19% 11* WIckes U04 
12 6% Wlebldt 84 

Z3* 14 WTIlTams 1 
11% 6 WllShrO .14 
31* 27 WlnDx 184 

7% 3 Wtnnbgo 
13% 9* Whiter J 1 
29% 25 WlsEP 22A 
106 97* WISE PflLW 

23 19 WlsGOS 182 
21% 18%WlscPLU6 

21* 17%WlscPS 182 

25 18% WltCO 1J0 

91 72 WltCD Pf285 

T7% ID WltfrR JO 
13* 6% WaWrW JO 

19* 12* WOmetc 80 

31% T 5* Wood PI 88 

32 17% Wolwttl 180 

43 26* Water pf2J0 

12% 5 WarldAIr 


1J 12 
3J 6 

48 7 


1.1 14 

5.1 5 33 

4.1 8 1 

38 8 3 

6.1 4 . 4 
S3 S 124 
SO 5 

36 


42 34* 34 3| _i:. - 

42 16% 16* l«t + k ' 

45 5 4* 4*_jT* j 

82 26* 26* 26*I jTt 

33 27% 27 TTVt-.TiV 
1 38% 38% 38%~{jr *• 
3 24% 24* 2 
9 23* 23 4 r 

30% 30 30%-J^ 

32* 32* 32*_'fV t 
9% 9* 

S ■ 16 ■ 1 B% UW. to*— E 
L5 9 80 29% 29* 29* 

33 8 .122 37 36% 36^*^ » 

52 9,761 23% 23 23' -fffr 

1L10 19 24% 23% 23%-£a«; 

53 6 ' 7 27 26% 27 +SSl*' 

98 6 36 22% 22% TlftJV? . 

22* 22*1tlvV . 

a s%+ ; EV'i 

21*+' i, 

» -j 

im i3%-) 

46 . 46 +'' 

34* 34*— l 

■’S' ^ - 

JSt! 

27 27*— i 

1810 39 29% 28% 29 -fi 

23 60 45% 44* « “ 11 ^ 

3J12 59, 36% 36% 36% 

78 8 145 18% 10% 18*-$.* 

1L 2 46 46 46 \H»j]-l 

11. 3S W% 10% ]0%-2 : S ;, 

12. 6 22% 32* auB.' 

a ibw ttv. i y ■ * 


78 72 794 37* 

1315 54 
U 7 17 
3J 7 9 

816 404 
17 6 79 
8810 9 
9JB zllO 


LI 6 15 
7JM 15 
48 3 85 
LI 33 
5J 61142 


5% 

6 

Zl% 

30* 

14 

46* 


35* 

11 % 

m 

25 . 
27* 


13 TO 302 
68 3 

48 8 49 
4 63 

11 2300 

11 ZBO 
40 7 101 

12 6 156 

90 

12 7 36S 
73 S II 
4011 T24 
5839 159 
1827 226 


58 51299 18% 17% « 

8J 1200 43 43 «■ 

46 8 2S 29% 28% 28%- toV ■ 
58 6 3 20 20 x 


20 

30 29* x .-•>1 

43% 43% 43% ST.* 
38% 29* 29*- i 
19 18% M*- 

49* 49 49 

40 40 40 +; 

V*} 

24% 24* 24% 


6* 

16% 

15* 

10% 

18* 

10% 


6* 

15% 

14% 

10* 

18* 

9* 

Z7% 

3% 

w* 


15%— OK • ■ 


15*- *5 . 

14to-'*V- * 


13 8 25 27% Z7% 'll 

16 68 3* 3% 3%-fl 

9812 12 IF* 10% 10%— £■' . 

88 7 431 U* 25% 26 
9J zlOO 99* 99* 99* 

9.1 7 17 21% 21% 21*- 4 7, 

” ” ™% -',s 

18 


9J 9 
9 J 7 
LI 6 
10 
72 5 


19* 19 
18* 18 .. 

23% 33% 

® » » -Ty* 


10 % 10 % 


18 7 2* 11 10% 10%-*.'', o 

13 9 82 18* 17% 18%+ 

U 14 86 29% 28% 21%- E ? 1 


58 72513 

S3 279 
29 69 


29* 

42 

8* 


29 

41% 

8* 


Stef •*’*'" 


77% 

56*wrialy 2X0q 

17 8 

6 

66 

65% 

65%+ ’1 

10% 

9% Wurltzr 

X0 

43 6 

8 

10% 

TO 

10 

19% 

IfftoWvkrtn 

JBO 

6X 6 

10 

12% 

12* 

12% :! 

11% 

6* WvtaLb 

JO 

6911 

29 

10* 

10% 

ioto-1 

7% 

3*Wyly 


21 

114 

5* 

5% 

5%r ■ 





36— T— 1 — 


'A 

64 

*6% Xerox 

2X0 

4X10 

746 

55* 

54% 

55*- 1 

rri 

74* XT RA a S7 

23 4 

509 U19* 

18* 

19 +T 


13* Yates 

X 

IX 6 

35 


21 

ji -a 

an 

15 ZaleCp 

1 

62 7 

21 

IrvY 

16 

V%-! 

18% 

iff* Zapata XOb 

1331 

121 

76% 

16* 

U»-« 


sair - 


17% 9*ZavreCp 
19% 12 ZenffliR 1 
19% 12% Zumlnd JO 


U.S. Commodity Prices 


Low dost emu 


High 

COPPER 

2SJ80IW4; cants per lb. 

9580 9580 9S40 9L60 
9580 9420 9415 9190 
9L10 9130 9110 9140 
9SJB 97J5 95-10 9680 
95J0 97 JO 9480 9160 
9480 9685 9440 96JS 
9455 9455 9455 9120 
9420 9650 9420 9585 
9580 9110 9580 95J0 
9550 9600 9520 9520 
9980 9100 9180 9SJ0 


May 

Jim 

Jul 

Sep 

Dec 

Jon 

Mar 

May 

JU 

Dec 


+U0 

+U5 

+1J0 

+180 

+185 

+100 

+105 

+110 

+2J5 

+2J0 


Est antes: UM sales wed. 10197. 


Total open Interest Wed. 56820 oft 397 from 
Tuts. 


Jim 

Jul 

Sep 


N.YJILVER. 

SOW troy ok; cents trey az 

74550 74150 74110 74450 + 080 
75050 73050 75050 75050 + 020 
75120 75980 7315D 75530 + 050 
76100 769 jOO 76400 76580 + 080 
7HL00 78170 77100 78L30 + 080 
78650 78150 78150 7B490 + 080 
79420 79000 79350 79450 + 080 
80U0 B07JM 00450 80410 + 030 
51150 81150 51100 51130 + 050 
824JB 82550 82400 82320 + 030 
83050 83850 83850 83720 + 020 
84150 84350 84350 84220 + 020 


Jan 


Mar 

Jcrl 

Sep 


Jan 


Est sales: TQOOO sates Wed- 18581 


Total open Interest Wed. 197,1 12 np V 
3S2fratnTuni 


PLATINUM 
58 troy 


Apr 

Jim 

Jul 

Oct 

Jan 

Apr 

Jul 


os8 doBara par tnor ox. 


397 JO 37850 37100 37780 — 280 
38000 377 JO 37100 37150 — 320 
37450 37100 37U0 37320 — 440 
37SJ0 37100 37250 37420 — 420 
37750 37000 37450 37120 — 110 
37950 381 JO 379J0 37750 — 130 
381 JO 38X00 38100 38020 — 160 


EsLsotes: 1894 sates Wed. Z12L 


Total open Interest Wed. 1801 off 129 from 
Tues. 


GOLD 100 trev 


April 16, 1979 


006 
1 005 
9.17— wn 

988— 007 

989- 006 
930- 008 


Est. sates: 1350 sales Wed. 420L 


Total open Interest Wed. 36214 off T7B from 
Tues. 


COCOA 


MOV 


Dec 
M or 


13820 14020 13000 13980 +085 
140 JO 14130 14075 14225 +080 
14350 14155 14130 14105 +080 
147.10 149.15 147 JO 14075 +080, 
14950 151 JO 14950 151.10 +070 


Est. soles: 675 sales wed. 743. 


Total open Interest Wed. 4764 up 28 front 
Tues. 


ORANGE JUICE. 

1SJM I bur ewiti per Rl 
MO V 10480 10400 10480 10650 +285 

Jul 10180 10630 1 0380 10985 +185 

104JQ 10685 10480 19*23 +0J5 
10180 18220 KUO 102.10 +Z30 
9680 9090 9650 98J5 +235 
9720 98J0 9720 9075 +125 
9780 9820 9780 9920 +100 
9SJ» 99 JO 9820 9927+123 


Jon 

Mnr 

Mnv 

Jul 


Eat. sates: 12J0 sates Wed.4l& 


Tolal open InteresT wed. 7214 up 76 from 
Tues. 


COTTON, No. 1 
SUM Ibi; cents par lb. 


May 

jul 

Oet 

Doc 

Mar 

May 


5*20 6029 $9J# 6013 +029 

61J0 6154 6TJS 6182 +015 

6258 6110 6280 6105 +020 

6285 6155 6222 628* +005 

64.10 64.12 64JQ 64J5 

6S50 6550 6U0 6115 . 


Est. sales: 4850 sales Wed. 4J64L 


Total open interest wed. 27253 op 263 from 
Tues. 


Old Coart 

DOLLAR COMMODTTY TRUST 
Prion an April 4, 1 979 
UA. S33A6 Ktk) OS. S36.00 Otter.' ’ 
Nwddwfins date Apr3 23,1979 
KM. ROTHSCMIO ASSET 
MA N A OHMm [CJ.J UO 
P.CL Bex 58, Ou e nuey CL 
18L: O O—py MTteU Te6nm €1505. 


Apr 

Jan 

Aug 

Oct 


Feb 

Apt 

Jun 


Oct 


33220 21280 9000 MBJ0 —220 
23SJ0 23580 231J0 233.10 —250 
23980 23980 23160 237.10 —250 
24380 34380 24030 241.10 — .160 
247J0 347JD 344J0 24110 —220 
25060 25120 24850 24920 —250 
25540 25550 25130 2S38B — 2J0 
29930 25950 257 JO 25750 — 280 
26150 26TJ9 26T50 26L80 —280 
36420 26428 26*70 26100 —2*0 
ZH JO 271 JO SOX 27020 — 1*0 


Est. rotes: 11000 soles Thar. 11820 


Total open interest Tbur. 1504 48 up 943 
from Wed. 


To Our Readers 


Because of France’s change lo 
daylight saving time. New York 
dosing commodity prices will not ' 
be available for publication and 
will rim one day late in the IHT. 
However, Chicago dating prices 
will appear as mnaL The IHT re- 
grets me inconvenience. 


CHICAGO FUTURES 
April 16, 1979 


Open Htpti Low 

WHEAT 

1880 bu doiler* pw bn 


Close Cbg. 


MOV 

Jill 


Dec 


127 327% 325 136%— 81* 
323 125*322 131* . 
327% 129 126 126*— JO* 

329 351 137% 280*— JO* 

387 350* 386% 389*— JO* 
15Z% 124 a5I* 353 


Sates Thurs. 3210 


Total oprn merest Thors. 37.311 up 3u 
from Wed. 


CORN 
1888 bw doDare per bd. 


Mav 

Juf 

Sep 

Dec 

Mar 

May 


253 253% 253* 253 —50 
257* 257% 256% 257*— JO 
260 260% 258% 259* -JO 
253% 25+ 252 252%— JO 
2J1K 172 230 270%— JO 
276 277* 273* 375%— JO 


Sates Thurs. 24534. 


Total open Intere s t Thun 141277. off L972 
front Wed. 


SOYBEANS 


MOV 

Juf 

Aug 


7X0 

7X1 

7X3% 7X5*— XJ* 

7X4 

7X4 

7X6 

7X7% — J0 

7X9 

7X9 

7X2 

7X4* -JOB* 


"INTERNATIONAL TEACHING JOBS” 
appears each Saturday in the IHT Classified Section, 

To place tout ad contact your food IHT representative . 
(addresses 'm today's Classified Secfion) 
or International HeraJd Tribune,. 

181 avenue Charles dn Gmfis, 93200 NeUfty, fm acfc. 
TeL, 787-12^5. T*tex_- 612852. . 


Sep 

Nov 

Jan 

Mar 

Mav 


High Low 
7.15 7.15% 7J9 
657% 678 672 

7J7 7J7 7J0% 7J2*— J5* 

7.16% 7.16% 7.12 7.12%— J4% 
7.22% 733 7.19% 7.19% ^05% 


7J9W— J9 
672* — J6% 


Sales Thurs. 25311' 


Total open Interest Thors. 126J3L off 1369 
from Wed. 


SOYBEAN MEAL 
18* tana; doflore per ton 

19400 19458 19150 1W80 —250 
W7J0 19000 19110 19180 -280 
19000 19850 19190 197 JO -230 
19150 19150 19100 195J0 —100 
19150 19200 19O50 19050 -280 
19150 19170 ’19030 19030 -i lip 
■ 19250 19250 19070 191 JO -250 
19100 19550 19400 19430 — U0 


Jul 

Aug 

Sep 

Oct 

Dec 

Jan 

Mar 


Sales Thurs. 7841 


Total open Merest Thun. 55350, up 1 from 
wed. . 


SOYBEAN OIL 





68J00 Ibu dollart per IN lbs 



May 

26J0 

2600 

2150 

2176 

— 37 

Jul 

2615 

26X0 

2536 

2198 

— X8 

Aug 

2610 

2610 

25X0 

2192 

— X5 

Sep 

25J0 

2170 

25X0 

25X3 

— JO 

Oct 

2SJ5 

25X5 

2685 

24XS 

— X 

Dec 

2690 

3690 

7436 

2670 

— 33 

Jan 

24JS 

24X0 

2660 

2A3S 

— 33 

Mar 

24J0 

24X0 

2655 

2435 

— 33 

May 

24J0 

24 JO 

2635 

2670 

— an 

Jul 

24X5 

24X5 

2655 

24 JO 

— XO 




Safes Thurs. 13X81. 


Total seen interest Thurs. SB3S4, up 663 
from Wed. 


OATS 

1008 te; doJlors per bau 
May 182* 18Z* 181% 182 — Jl* 
Jul 151* 151* 150 150* — Jl 

Sep 156 156 155* 156 — J0% 

Dec 153 153 152* 152*— JO* 

Mar 158 158% 158 188%— 3X7% 


Sales Thurs. 922. 


Total open Merest Thurs. 13T7 r up 94 front 
Wed. 


UVE BEEF CATTLE 
aooMIbSw- cents pe< tb. 


APT 

Jun 

Ado 

Oct 

Dec 

Jan 

Feb 

Apr 

Jun 

Aug 


7165 

7670 

7130 

7130 

7125 

7100 

7105 


712D 7357 
7350 7135 
72.90 7385 


7950 7015 
7720 7660 
7165 7470 
7350 7270 
7382 7270 
7335 72J0 
7145 7250 


7100 

7350 

7237 


7HJ0 

7785 

7555 

7335 

7330 

7125 

7127 

7117 


+ 35 
+ 88 
+ 80 
+ 35 
+ 38 
+ 55 
+ 52 
+ 35 


7170 .+ 30 
7380 + 50 



Oct 

Dec 

Feb 

Apr 

'Jun 


aest a*£ 

4405 

4610 4617 +^; 


Open Wgb Lew 

44J5 4437 4600 

4625 

4605 4480 4605 46V +> 

4130 4238 41J0 4L97 + 

4100 4100 4100 +4P 

Est. sales: 4A&; solas Thun. L& 

Total open Interest Thurs. 2S339. off 55ft * 
from Wed. . Siii 


PORK BELLIES 
96800 fbsj cents per Id- 


May 

Jul 

Aug 

Feb 


May 

Jul 

Aug 



5750 5050 
5650 5785 
5425 5665 
5135 52-00 
5150 5130 

52.10 5110 

51 JS 5155 5155 SUf 
5050 50-70 50.10 . ,»* — , 

Est. sales: 4397; sales Tins. 421# “ 

Total open Interest Thurs. trip 
from Wed. 'I., 

ICED BROILERS . ■.,% I 


50300 b*sj cents per lb i 


Apr 

May 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 

Sew 

Od 

Nov 

Dec 


4755 
5080 5080 
5600 5600 
5280 5250 
5085 5045 
47.10 47.10 


4755 4750 4750 -X'« * 

5000 5030 -X * ‘ 

5355 5175 -.4® , 

BM 5830 - • 

5085 5085 + ' - 

47.18 4730 -1 1 1:7 * 

4100 45J0 4U0 "4550 jr? :» '. 
45J0 4100 45X0 45X0 " ! » 

Sales T1 ii8s|l3 H ' 

Totatopen Interest Thurs. USloff lOInda^ \ > 

****- y « ! : 


Market Summary ^ . ; 

April 16, 1979 ' $£V I.. 

Precious NYSE Actioet ^ 

j ^ 4 

Sates daw «v l: * ' 

i* I 


Wooiworth 
FleetwEnt 
Norton Sim 
Texas Inti 

BairvMfg 
GPUCP 
Cyprus Min 
Am Home 

Am7T' 

Texaco Inc 

Kmart 

Sony Carp 

SavlnCp 

OowChem 

Hoiilburtn 


941800 21* 
296000 m 
276300 15% 
262500 15 
259300 73%: 
253500 13% + 
232500 36* 
227800 26* 
211700 sm 
211300 26* 
794500 25% ■ 
185300 18 . 



172X00 1«.™ 5 
170300 28% ' 

169X00 44% -4fc. v 


Est. sates: 360^4; sates Thurs. 37,141 


Total open Interest Thurs. 74J44, off 308 
from Wed. 


PEEPER CATTLE 
42.NB bu cents per to. 

Apr 9125 9180 9110 

Mav 9280 9135 9280 

Aug 9050 9235 9035 

Sep 9030 9180 9020 

OCt 88X0 8955 8840 

Nov 8935 9030 893S 

Jan 9025 91.17 9025 

Mar 9060 9185 9050 


9175 

9120 

9232 

9135 

8932 

89.9S 

90X0 

9130 


+138 
+ 135 
+187 
+135 
+130 
+ JS 
+ .93 
+1J5 


Est sates; 4830; sates Thurs. 5379. 


■ Total open interest Thun. 22317, off 234 

from Wed. 


LIVEHOG5 


Apr 

Jun 

Jul 

Aug 


rib. 


4030 4050 4002 4830 + .13 
4980 4952 4932 4985 — J77 
SOX 5085 4932 49 JO — 32 
47 JO 4732 4665 4665 - 37 


IMM Futures 


SWISS PRANG 


A»rfl 16197* 
Hl«b low 


Cbg 


June 

ft 9UX 

asm 

L5B99 

09*71 

Sepf 

osm 

MOW 

05985 <L5998a 

Dec 

mm 

0X110 

UBM 

06101' 

Mar 

0X206 

0J306 

DJ2S0 

06200' 

June 

N.T. 

• N.T. 

N.T. 

0X320 

GUILDER 




JlH 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

4776 

Sent 

K.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

0300 

FRENCH FRANC 



June 

N.T. 

N.T. 

I6T. 

02310 

Sent 

N.T. 

N*T. 

N.T. 

023*6 

YEN 





Jure 

4661 

4661 

4640 

4641 

Sept 

4730 

47a 

4693 

4693 

Dec 

47SS 

<755 

4743 

4753 

Initial Log omitted 




Volume (in mHllora) 
Advanced 

Volume up (in millions) 
Declined 

Volume Down (hi minions! 

Unchanged 

Total i ssues 

New highs 

New lows 



Dow Jones Average* 

Previous TJJfr. 
Open High Low Cto» *2* * 
X Ind 96939 B7SJ4 56531 *7060 

20 Tm 23164 23436 23233 2J1S5 
15 Ufl 104X9 10480 10135 tWJ2 

65Stk 29680 29033 29694 296B 


Standard & Poors 


Prevlcas . 


Composite 

Industrials 

UWIilea 

Finance 

Tramp. 



NYSE Index 


Composite 
ind us! riots 
Tronsn. 
Utilities 
Finance 


Previous 

High Low aw 
S786 5753 57J3 

6388 6151 6351 

4634 4611 46.J2 

39J1 3699 »»e 

59.99 S9J0 59® 



Odd-Lot Trading in 

?i l \ 


Unco 


Uneh. 

UnctL 


Unch. 

Uncft. 


— otrn 


STERUNG 
June JJ775 
Set* 2X745 
D*C 2X77* 
Mar 2X790 


2X775 

23745 

2X770 

2XP90 


33065 
2X875 
2X840 
2X7*9 
CANADIAN DOLLAR 

June 0J73J 0X737 0X717 

S*nf 0X745 0X751 0X728 

Dec 0X155 0X705 11X741 a 


2X870 +0X150 
2X075 +QXU5 
2005 +0X140 
20790 — QJJQtg 


Mar 


0X73* +0X013 
0X745 + 0X009 
0X765 +tUXQ0 


03765 037700 +OJ0ST 


June 


0X770 QX77D 
MUT5CHEMARK 

05294 05301 032*2 0X3*0—0X008 

Sept 65371 CL5J80 O5I70D 0X373 a— 0X007 
OSOi. L5428 0503b Uneh. 
N.T. N.T. 05490 Una. 
N.T. K.T. 0X5(0 Uneh. 


Dec 


&X05 

NT. 

N.T. 


April 12 

Aptini 

April Iff ; 

April 9 

April 6., 


MM® TOW Jr?;; 
16631? 408.176 ' < 


W 0 164J79 3610* ft*, 

•These taMs are Included in the 
urea. 


Previous AMEX A* 


ResrtlrrtA 

BrosconA 

Compolnds 

Syntax Core 

Gent Explor 

HauOIMl 

NotexCp 

Mecution 

R*tvesTel 

MartrtduaB 


sates CteM 
168300 66* 
135800 20% 
132800 11* 
>13400 35* 
100300 

75300 I**T 
75300 5* 


iS i 


Volume fin militant) 
Advanced 

Volume Up Un millions! 
Declined 

Volume Dawn (In ntHfiont) 
UfltfteWd 
Total Issues 
Nmrhfgbs . 

New lows 



' AMEX Stock hukt'§£ : ' 


h tan 
180X7 


Law 

180.17 


M0J2 
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AMEX Nationwide Trading Prices (3 p.m.) Apr. 16 


Tahles include the nationwide prices up to 3 pjel on Wafl Street. 


. " rhv— 

i. >.B*onHi Stack - 84s. Sam. Pm 

'ilgii low Div.lnt rhL p/e UM, High Uw Qwfc3p>m. 


. 5;r 


JM fTOAAft 88 
Sft AAV J?e 

MAPS J4 
1 ATI 
...;’% 7 A. VC 
*. 17 AVX JO 

.« 3%AZL 

AftAbrdMf JOb. 

IftAcmePr 
“TA WAAantu JO 
' i ?H Action 
5,m 7%AetonCp JO 
Xf% 7V. Adorn R .12 
UUAdDtMO JO 
r. ' A, A Hi AmtsCp 
:.A SftAgroFJo JOa 
. 1 kM 3 Atftnco 
-i ?. ‘ MAffllHsp J4 
u XA UTOAfffiPub JO 

, • I, TO 5%AftorSlx 32 
l ? i 3M AtakAIr JOr 
?'• » TO 2ftAlbaW ,15a 
■■■ k9» S Alcalde .IB 
I r. 12ftAfle«Cp wl 
■ tft 2MAJleaA wto 
V. J.» SMAtetuin .We 
' r » 7ftAltami| J2 b 
i 13-14 AltacCp 
: ■ «TO 12 AltorFd JO 
•'■}.* 4m Alcoa pf3J5 

* tft 25ft Amdhl AS 

* ”% MAmAgro 

CHAmBUT ,12e 
£ft 19ft AmBrd wt 
» i ?! 7ft ABuaPd JO 
•1 ,B 7 AGarPd 34 
*--i lft 614 AlntPlct 
s r% »Aivnn jo?* ■ 
4 14 AftAMzaA JB 
C-^TO Wt AMafl JB 
*<. vrt 29ft AmMfa 1801 
« mAMdBM JO 
c. ?S6 8% AMotfn JO 

« ‘ 22TO AmPetf 228 
r, <% 7WAPTKS JO 
SMASdE 84* 

«, ‘‘‘IS 12%Am5gat JO 
.■ , ;■* • AmTec JOa 
i- ’*'■» ZW Andrea .Me 
••■•u ,8 SWAnatoC .IBs 
Fw g H 7%Ankgn J4 
ir’-TO Anthony JO 
- >6 BMApIDto .14 
>■ •» SKApIdDev 
,ri ;< 14 AnuHCa J» 

-, !% 4 ArrewA JO 
AM Arundel 
101A Asamer JO 
;'?* MAsttnSvc 
,• ■* AMAtfrox 
<4 11-MAtco Ind 
=% 1%Atl*CMJ5e 
f* 3ft AttasCp wt 
IBM Aral M 
, “4 I AutoTm 
^ '4 TMAwtniRod 
34 Cft AVEMC J4 
: 16% Avandt 1-20 

*• 'A 7M Avdln 
^ L — 


S 

‘J-t 


3J 7 5 TITO 

M7 1 M 

5.1 4 7 nt 

: 2 1 % 
7 ■ 9 10% 
Ull 27 3214 

non 
MS 0 7* 
10 1« 
2*15 S U 
5 3% 
ae 7 22 ii 
jn 44 MM 
J2J 12S 25 
6 65 2 

1J ft 1‘ IBM. 
21 16 A 

«? S 5W 
Xft B 5 23 
M 4 1« 

U1 It 5M 
13 3 5 Wi 

23 ft S fttt 
1 21M 
37 5M 
Ull 33 no 
10 4 M UW 
25 2 1 

IB 4 50 II 
VJ zSOO 4M 
1.113 121 3714 
. t 22 MM 
IJ 4 3 Vk 

- -X 3Pfc 
417 IT 10 
U V 14 10M 
335 9 - 
2J I 13 3M> 
SJ 4 30 SVb 
M 6 D 114 
43 4 I 389h 
29 IS M MM 
U 7 72 14 
4JU 4 32M 
48 4 3 M 

J .U 7 
Ull. 1 1314 
£7 4 '40 8M 
4012 . 1 314 

1.1 0 121 1464 
2J10 144 1K4 
47 5 J8 FV. 
L4 7 x45 IM 

18 183 914 

L5T3 20 2SM 
22 4 T1 944 
4 19 TOM 
20 37 15M 

35 7 1M 

' 9 11 ' 914 
110 13-14 
1J3S 344 - 314 
10 5M 
L414 107(0314 
15 2 
10 ' 2M 
45 4 10 5M 
4711 1 17ft 

12 124 lift - 


1FM 1TM— ft 
414 (4- ft 

8ft Bft— ft 
1ft lft— ft 
10ft 10ft- ft 
31 31ft— 1ft 

5ft 5ft— ft 
Tfx 7ft 
1ft 1ft- 14 
13ft 13ft— ft 
3ft 3ft -f ft 
10ft 10ft- ft 
13ft 13ft— M 
24ft 24ft— ft 
lft 7ft- ft 
18ft 18ft 4- ft 
5ft 9ft 
54 34+ ft 
TIM 22 + ft 
4 4 + ft 

• 5ft 5ft— ft 
4ft ■ 4ft— ft 
4ft 6ft 
37ft 21ft— ft 
514 5V4+ ft. 

SM SM— M 
IBM IBM- ft 

1 1 —ft 
T7M T7M+ ft 
4TM 41M— lft 
36ft 3714+114 
T4M 14M— M 

lft 8ft— M 
30V4 3014+ ft 
9*6 9M— ft 

TO 10ft 
BM Bft+ ft 
3ft 3ft 
8 8M+ ft 

B 8ft+ ft 
38ft 38ft— ft 
M M — ft 
75 7514— ft 

32ft 32ft — M 
814 8ft 
5ft 4ft— 14 
73ft 13ft— ft 
Oft 8M+ ft 
314 3ft— ft 
15ft 1414+ ft 
18 — ft 
8ft— M 
10ft— 1 
914+ M 
25M— ft 
Oft- 14 
TO — W 
75ft 
7M+ ft 
9ft + ft . 
M 13-14++14 
3 3M+ ft 

5ft 5M 
3714 3314+ M 

2 2 
,2ft 2M 

rvA . CIA 

77*6 1764+ ft 
T31li M + ft 


17ft 

Bft 

78ft 

9 

25ft 

9ft 

70 

75ft 

1V4 

9ft 


1’ 
'f > li 


, : 64 13-14 BRT 

* ' r » !A 2ft BTU 

"A 9 Badaer JO 
. ^ -4 2M Baker JO 

• ^ 1 UftBaktor J8 

>-i _ 4 5M BoMwS J2a 

• > .j. a* 15ft BanFd l.iie 

- lft Bangor wt 

- -Z ?4 7 BanWr JO 
' L * 2M BarooCo .12 

JVBonnE 
Mflamil JO - 
10ft BarryR JOB 
, '* 3ft BortaS 
1 ^*4 2ft Bartons 
- — .4 2MBarudiF 

“"•‘i !*£SS? 

" . '• “** 11 BnfStB JB 
!' ZftBeraEnt 

smb uomb .to* 

! “ r 4 TMBemxO 

■ IW IMBnrven 
.^ a 4 2 BaOiCp 
4 4M Beverfy 
'^4 I BlcPen JB 
fc 814 Btovsna M 
18 BbftAM lb 
4 lOMBlaunl M 
..4 3M BocSnAp 
444 Balt Bar JO 
' l\i 14ft BowVofl .10 
244 Bowmar 
' 12ft Bawne J8b 
! 1% Sft BrafMN 34 
vi « Bft BranHf wt 
' ,:i 13 Bniacon In 
' ‘■h Sft BramCp- 

„ j lOMBrWBr M 
' ■ r 3ft BroOort JO 

• Iyi> TO BnwfcsP M 
6 1 BrotwnCo wt 

ZIMBmPA Lft 
4 21MBmFB Lft 

* 4 BmFpfJO 94 
. <■ Wft B4MU JO 

. s. C6 IftBuroev 
- -fc Ilk Barmin JO 

•.* a 


■lPr* ID 


.11 IV'. 


4 lft 

12 13 4 

4J 5 4 lift 

5J - 15 4 

JM 34 30ft 
43 15 7ft 

43 72 18 

TO 1ft 
4017 19 KM4 
2533 3 4ft 

11- 7-71% 
'2.1138' 2 9M 
3 5 32 22ft 

13 10 -4ft 
213 3ft 
32 M 4ft 

25 2ft 
9 11 2ft 
L7 6 3 23ft 

4 1 3ft 

12 4 26 8ft 
6 2ft 
10-214 
2 3ft 
TO 80 Oft 
M 7. 19 9ft 
.29 5 2 Bft 

5L1 7 8 19M 

18 7 9.3414 

40 4ft 
13 7 13M 

315 84 22 
36 15 3M 
2J 9 37 22K 
28 8 54 9ft 
14 10ft 
49 4 321 20ft 
- 10- 41. 15 
2J» 11 21ft 

5 3M 
2 16% 
56 lft 

3312 14 35ft 
3212 1C 36M 
I 4ft 
43 5 11 12 
20 2ft 
JJ 7 18 10ft 


53 « 
2 J 12 


lft 

6 

10ft 

Sft 

29M 

7ft 

17ft 

lft 

10 

4ft 

7ft 

9H 

22ft 

4ft 

Sft 

4ft 

2 

Zft 

23ft 

3ft 

>8 

2ft 

2ft 

3ft 

6ft 

9ft 

Bft 

19ft 

23ft 

4ft 

13ft 

21ft 

Sft 

21M 

9 

10 

20ft 

14ft 

21ft 

3M 

16ft 

Bft 

35ft 

34ft 

4ft 

lift 

2ft 

10ft 


lft— ft 
4 —ft. 
10ft- ft 
ft 
ft 
ft 

17ft— M 
1ft+ ft 
TO 

4ft— ft 
7ft— ft 
Oft- ft 
22ft— ft 
4M - 
Sft— ft 
4ft — ft 
2 

2ft 

Z3ft— M 
Sft— ft 
■ft 

2ft — ft 
2ft 

3ft— ft 
Cft+ ft 
9ft— M 
Bft 

19M+ ft 
23ft— ft 
4ft 

13ft— TO. 
21ft- ft 
3ft ' 
ZIM— lft 
9ft — ft 
10 + ft 
30ft — ft 
15 ~+ ft ' 
21ft + ft 
2M 

T4ft+ ft 
0ft— ft 
35ft— ft 
36ft— ft 
4ft— ft 
lift— ft ’ 
2ft— ft 
ft 


111 


yitfii 


:■ t: 

re acpef .u 

T.1 39 

24 

15 

14% 

14% — ft 

■: ■ "fc 

5 CDT 

7 

26 

8M 

STO 

Bft+ ft 

1 

6MCHBAI J7t 

7J8 

M 

> 

7ft 

7ft 

A t!r 

3MCMICP JHe 

Z1 8 

16 

4% 

4M 

4M— ft 

K l' l l 

9TOCRS JO 

an 5 

10 

10% 

10 

10ft 

;fi raroewrran 38 

Z7 6 

33 

27ft 

25% 

2S%— 4 

- 

4ftCagleA J5e 

J 6 

4 

7M 

7M 

7M+ ft 


13 Caldar JO 

ZD 8 

M 

TOTO 

20 

20 ft— TO 

1 

4TO Coicnmp 

16 

99 

Wfc 

Vft 

9ft— M 


SftCalLMe JHe 

1.113 

2 

4M 

4M 

4%+ ft 


19 CotLi pf2JD 

1Z 

2 

ZITO 

ZITO 

21TO 

um 

BMCotLf Pfl.10 

1Z 

3 

9ft 

»ft 

Vft 


26 CofPtC TJ0Q 

3J 7 

133 46ft 

48 

48 — M 


lTMCotnco JO 

IjO 9 

30 

19V!l 

MTO 

19% 

aP-UCoCW)A 


7 

6 

5ft 

5ft— ft 


« 1,17 6MCdnHwnO 23 54 lift lift lift— M 
, > I ‘(A 5ftCdMarc 30 3J 9 42 Oft 9M 9ft 


i lift CdnMerr 
w 13ft CdaOcd 
■it- 48 CdnSupO 
%; 3 Corata J5e 
SP 25 Comal 130 


73 - .2 14ft 14ft 14ft— M 
22201 ’ UZ7ft 24ft 36M+Zft 
14 | 98 9*ft 97 — 1 IM 

1210/ t 4M 4ft 4ft— ft 
SB m 6 25ft 25ft 


V? IlMCaroEn L2B 7sT 4 14 15M 14 

5: 49ft CarePLnt 5^ — z« SZft 52M S2ft+2ft 
~ 9 4 4 4 6 


-t 

Uft OosttA/' ,> 

Ut 15 

17% 

17 

17%+ TO 

IfftCoeiV /rite 
iftCawf .10e 

7J> 4 

Zlft 

21 

21 + ft 


J45 7 

UM 

13V* 

13M+ ft 


lftCef ' t 
JlftC/ Jt 4 

6 .16 

2M 

2M 

2M 


la 275 

40 

40 

40 — TO 

I' 

SMC a 65 

11. U 

6 . 

Sft 

5ft— ft 

18ft' JpflJS 

«J 24200 19 

19 

19 — M 


» rrttrvF USB 

.9 7 7 

5% 

5M 

5%+ TO 


Jt 12» JenvJIJ 

'‘•J 7 .COrtttCp 

i/ -UCertran 

i' SMCatec JOB L7I0 3 4M 
1 Bft GhadMI JO 84 7 1 7 

IMChamoKa 272 2 


43 5 12 lift 1S6 1JM— ft 
9 25 Sft 5 5ft— ft 
27 15-16 ft 


4M 

7 

lft. 


13ft ChartM s 
< tftClinwtst 24 
*- 19ft CTilRv L40Q 

' ' 15MCMefDev le 

, • 1 4MOI1MWW 

' fiftOillmCp 28 
• 7HCkwFtvr 
BftOrctaK 1 
7ft Citation 36 
ift 23ft CHBIcNJ 130 
, !.,;(«*> V lOMOIVGO 92 

?.tl/ tS 3 OaMr .14b 

7ft Qorort JOB 
. 366 dome .I8e 

-.3 Sftaonstat 
v:T5MCtaanB 1J2 

• SHOopoy 32 
- '• . 2M Cohen! lot 

i ( fi ZMCohu .148 
. .i J 1 7*' 1,1 MM C M enw 92 
S/i 9ft CnKnril 

. * 22% Com Inc 2 
■* < ' : UMComAO JO 

• * UftComAI pnJO 

• OftComMH 30 
ISftComdlnt 

1 - lftComdrCP 

l BMCOmaa s 20 

Iff lftCOOHJUD 
.18-14 Complnv 
rr'lOftQtnctan 80 
^ 3HC0nadF 

• BMCandK JOt 
*. 5 CwwirHm 

. 16ft Canrack .90a 
; - .• 3ft Conroy .14 
Sft ConsOG 
4 GontMH 

• ij/l*- ft CortfTM wt 
< n ‘ - sftCDokln 20e 
'^T'lSftCoakP .151 
K. 13 GaraLb 28 
V lift Cnrcncs 30b 
-v .13M Ccmnus 30 
;,*• ,2ft CrtaTter 


6 

12 8 
7310 
3327 
6 

43 4 


\st 


17 16 15ft 
3 7ft 7ft 

6 21M 21M 

53 33ft 33 
n 9ft 8*6 

3 7ft 7 

10 4ft 4ft 

59 8 42 17ft 16ft 

53 6 1 10ft 10ft 

72 5 X2 23ft <0314 
79 5 2 lift 11M 

14 t 3 4 3ft 

32 2 9ft 9ft 

33 7 9 5ft 5ft 

7 9 lift H 

58 8 1 22M 22ft 

MS 13 Oft 9ft 

9 15 3M 3M 

4312 2 4.4 

SJ 7 24 14M 16ft 
52 133 14ft 16 
42 10 1 32 32 

Z1 7 5 19ft 19ft 

11. 1 14M 14M 

34 4 111 Ullft 17ft 
I 144 2SM 2SM 

.27 5 lft lft 

1JU 531 Ullft 11 
11 117 2ft 2 
IB M M 

Ul IS 21ft 28M 
6 1 4ft 4ft 

29525 20 TOft 10ft 


{■h-t 


4 13 
U 7 5 
34 5 1 

1813 97 TOft 
* 16 
20 

13 3 5 

19 14 33 ' 32ft 
1.117 42 2SM 25 
39 9 9u20ft 20ft 
13 t 13 18ft Mft 
17 2ft 3ft 


8 7ft 

Wt 21 ft 
4ft ift 
9ft 
5ft 5ft 
M M 
6 - 6 


4M 

7 

lft 

15ft— ft 
7ft— ft 
21M+ Vh 
33 Mt- ft 
9 — Vi 
7 — Vi 
J ft 

Uft— ft 

10ft 

ZIM— M 
lift— M 
3ft— ft 

Vft 

5ft— M 

11 

22ft- ft 
ft 
K 
4 

16U 

Mft— ft 
32 + ft 
19Vr— ft 
MM— ft 
77ft— ft 
26ft— ft 
lft 

Tlft+ ft 
2 — TO 
3ft 

21ft+ ft 
4ft- Vi 
10ft+ ft 

7M 

Wt 

ift 

18ft— ft 
5ft— ft 
M 
6 

32TO-TO 
25ft— ft 
20ft+ ft 
I8M+ ft 
2ft+ ft 


Ch-se 

12 Month Stock - - St± 3 Am. Prev 

Hlah Law Dtv.lnS YM. P/E WOt- High Low. QoOLS A<0. 


3M lftCrtStPo 
lift oftcmtoii J4a 
3Zft 17 Stamp* 1 JO 
32ft 21 CrosaAT 1 
7DTO 20ft OenCP 40 b. 
Sft SftCrownC JB 
KM 7 Crawnla JB 
17ft mcrutcR J4 
32M UOkCrvsflO 40 
29ft MftClTOICCp 40 

22ft 16MComce 1.10 

" 4M 2ft DCL . 

Sft 2ft DWG J» 
14% 6M Damson 
2SM 13ftDotond JO 
lift 9 DovMn J25e 
7ft IMDeRase 
4TO 2ft Decorotr JM 
20ft 13ft DelLobB M 

a%ik8W^r 

42TO SHfcOevanGp 
6 mnsicaa 
2M 1 Dlades. 

3ft Tft DiaFab 
34 .mDOQimat 
119% 5216 DomePt 
23 14% Domtor 140a 

19ft lift Drue Ut 148 
MM 7 DfFoir JO 
3MI M6 Dunlop- JJBr - 
199b TO DuPtxPd 40 
13ft 8% DurTst JOb 
4ft ZTOOvnldn 
27% Quoynm J2 


7 6 2ft 

1320 28 TOft 
44 5 9 3Vft 

3410 33 38ft 
14 6 63 5Mb 
(37 S M 
XI 5 TO 9 
2319 45 16TO 
X1479-74 38ft 
33 7 18 TOM 
5J 5 37 TOft 


2ft . 2ft— ft 
TOM TOM 
SOM 3DTO-M 
27M 27M— ft 
58 5BM+lft 
ift ift- TO 
9 9 + ft 

15ft Uft—. ft 
38ft 2 Sft— ft 
18ft 18ft— * 
19% WTO 


4 14 4ft 8ft 
M. 7 43 » 2ft 
58 89 9ft- 9ft 
14 9 119 19 18M 

2220 51 12 lift 
13 X 2 2 

879 3 2ft 7% 

3313 14 MM 14ft 
313 115 10K TOIA 
1417 40 28ft 2096 
5x1350 41ft 40ft 
32 65 5M Sft 
1 lft lft 
-7 .12 2 • 

10 30 2DM 20% 
TO 95 WTO 108 
83 5 80 22ft 32 
9.1 - 4 TOft IBM 

Ul I 1 0 

SJ 4 TO - lft 1 7*18 
43 4 1 19M 19ft 

43 TO 3 9ft Oft 
. . SO 5 4% 

Z9 7 11 25 24ft 


ift 
.2ft 
9ft— ft 
IBM 

lift— TO 
2 —ft 
ZM— ft 
I4M+ ft 
10ft— ft 
20M 

40ft+ ft 
5M+ ft 
lft 
2 

20ft— TO 
M9 

22 + ft 
18ft+ M 
8 —ft 
Tft— 1-16 
19ft 
9ft 

CM— TO 
Mft— % 


7 

19M 
5ft 
Zlft 
. 13% 
7TO 
MTO 
TOft 
36ft 
9ft 
Mft 
17ft 
5 

20ft 

Bft 

TOW 


3MEAC Jte 
HTO EarttiRas 1 
IMEdmm 
14M EDO ' JO 
7M Eftren JOa 
SMElAadD 
TOft Electron 1 
8ft ElccEna 34 
2MElKAffl U0 
4MEmrRd 
5WEi»yRs 34 
mceanfu J7e 
lft EtzLav .10* 
13 EwansAr JO 
ift Exeetve 
7M Exectn JOt 


10 6MFPA 
Oft 3ft FSF Ind .12 
UW 10 Pablnd c 
. 6M 2% Fob-Tax 
3ft ITOftdrfNob 
7ft IftFainnC -TO 
Uft 9 FamDIr 36 
3ft 2TO FamRe 

15 OftFantyF J0e 
M 8TO FayDro 30b 
21 ■ UWFodMart 40 
19TO 14W FedRt 1J4 

8TO 4M Fed Res 
29% UMFetamt 35 
5ft 2ft Rdetco 

16 UMRaGen JOb 
13*6 10ft FlnGaA JOb 
TOW 7ft FtCono 1 
24W TO FtSLSi lb. 

CTO 3TO Fstnvk 
19W TO FtadirP 11 
ift 1% Fishman 
5W SMFtaaa 
UW ' SWFtanEnf- 
C1TO 21 W FlRHitSf 38. 
. 4W 2% FloCap 
12 CMFlaRck 31c 
17ft JftFlowGwi 
Uft TOft Flowers J2 
TOM 17M FhjkeJ s 
TO 5% Foadrm JO 
Bft C FoataM 
25% 9M FOmIC .18 
7ft 3TO FarestLnb 
■ft 4% FronkhlRt 
UM ‘ 5% Franks 32 
22ft 17M Frantz la 
15% CM FrtardFr 
TOft 9ft Frtono s JO 
9ft 6 Frbcta JOb 
19ft 9ft FrmtA JOb 
9ft 4 FrontA wt 



4 

A 

2324 
24 8 
6 

4.1 6 
XI 7 
3L3 
83M 
3D 
414 

U 7 
3J 
1L 7 
44 5 

7 

73 S 

8 
6 

417 

24 4. 
12 
3J 7 
13 
44 5 
TO 
J 8 

22 
X6 6 
44 6 


12 9% tft 

23 4ft 4ft 

34 TOft 10% 

7 ,4ft CM 
.20 1M lft 

22 7 6ft 

1 13% 13ft 

1 3M 3ft 

2 aro 12% 

4 . 94b 99b 

4 IM 8 

26 1696 Mft 
74 CM CM 
2 28ft 28ft 

1 4% ift 
4 Uft 13%. 
9 Uft lift 

2 9M 9H 

10 20ft 2Dft 
22 3ft Sft 
12 Mft 14ft 

0 2ft 2ft 
26 4 3ft 

6 4ft CM 

1 34ft 36W 

2 Sft 3ft 
2 CTO 8ft 

8 15ft MM 
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1 ^«fly Karen W. Arenson 

YORK, April 16 (NYT) - 
are increasing that U.S. corn 
^3S, whose buying has fueled 
o^cooomic recovery since the 
-jreoaaioa. have turned sharpy 
■(TOuait Their changed outlocro 
} signal an imminent economic 
dcwi, some economists warn, 
vr consumer confidence index 
ing that a turndown will oome 
\x rather than liter and that it 
temore severe rather than less 
- e, Fabian liw i m, director 6S 
goer eccnomics at the Confer- 
«wd, said in an interview. 

J business research organiza- 
^l,H f : consumer confidence index 
^jied today fdi eight points to 


86-1 last month, one of the biggest * Not all economists believe that 
declines in the 10-year history of consumer confidence is a reliable 
the index. Consumer perceptions of predictor of economic activity, 
current business conditions, one of Many agree widt Richard Peterson, 
the two components that make up economist at Continental Illinois 
the index, actually rose slightly. But Bank, wto said, M I have a very dif- 
the outlook for business conditions ficult lime finding any good, omre- 
six months from now, the second ladon between what the surveys say 
component, darkened. The con- is going, to happen and what 
sinner expectations index plunged happens. 

to 73.0 from 86.8 in February. Although consumer confidence 

Similarly, Gtibank’s consumer jg^jmed throughout much of 1977 
confidence index for March re- ^ 197s according to the surveys, 
leased today dropped six pmnts to ^ economy has continued to 
17, the lowest level in its 20- month grOW _ Nevertheless, many business 
history. The bank survey found executives and government officials 
that T7 percent of its respondents jo follow the survey results, 
believed conditions would deter- 
iorate in. the next six months, up 
from 54 percent six months ago. 
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Mr. Linden said that the survey’s 
measure of consumer expectations 


bad proved to be a sensitive barom- 
eter of moderate and short-term 
changes in the pace of economic 
activity. That is why he now pre- 
dicts a downturn that will be 
“rather soon and rather sizable.” 

Alan Murray, vice president and 
economist at Gtibanlt, also sees de- 
clining consumer confidence as a 
signal that consumer spending is 
weakening. “An increasing number 
of the people we survey are begin- 
ning to fed that their own financial 
position is declining,” he noted. “In 
our last survey, only one out of 
four people felt their own economic 
situation was worse now than a 
year ago. This time, one out of 
three fdt that way." 
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EMPLOYMENT 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


(W fMANClAL omexi 

PC* NEW SW6S TRADING CO. 
STAET UP OPRATON. 

Hova 1C ond FX oxparionc* pli* norwd 
tnaoury background. Sv y 
M3ffc parrnl required, French/ English 
ikukL CV (xri loiary hirtory/requro- 

imt* to Bax 35977.^103 fcr^woy. 


I DwTIaia B 

wt u w anowoL 


MONDAYS 

teWeiirn— iteit TirWnn. 


MORE I 
L LOOtC 


EXECUTIVE POS+ 


^HTbNmn,- PAGE 


UIKIFPVF SKSfafAMEBCAN 
MINtKVt REMS in PAMS: 
Enafati, Balaian, Dutch or Garmon 
Mcratarias, knowtedga of French 
required. En^nh shortharxl EKn^ai 
leleniirti. Write or phone , 138 Amtm 
V barRiim 75116 Pota, France, Tab 
7774\-&r 


SALES 

Mubhnteiand wcurity jxoducb manu- 
focJarer ceate aannipSjhed win par- 
ion for egedring and vhrf meurity iyt- 
term. Must hove ex per i enci and proof 
of Ltfe i u f earning record *tat be 
id cloxer. W» njjply quabiy leodi 
... high ticker tdta. Sakxy pha comnte- 
tioa. Some JraveL FrcWW con^any 


benefit*. Cod or niex Mae 
London. TeL 01 235 911* 
8814709. 


The 


mnoa/wuia for 

Newdetter. 1 

at leoft one _ _ . 

or French jrofenoeX r<xr4im . 

Ur. CCH tfkfflO wSHboden/Germo- 
rry, Sotwenber af Sir. 71. 

EMBIEML WBTR - PIUS Swia 

pmL LduWi UAKBi-vnaue. 

friendly loam. Benefit*. Worit permit. 
Send personal ond carew defcJ* toi 
Wohher ZurdwrSA CH-1225 Chene- 
Boma. Gene va. 

SWtsT AtMUnE Sd S*a* anrxtem 
or Ke munmee for reaXeUa 
8 b iraurance company. Highest com- 
minora. WarW* fuwd wneli i wn l. 
Write: President, Globe P fan, 5A, 
Aye. Oueby 1A 1006 lAUSANht/ 
Switzerland. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


appeers eodi Saturday inthelKT Gee- 
steed Section. To plaoe your od contact 
your loed THT raprmertoiiv* {oddreHet 
m today's dmified Sectioidor; 



StTUATlONS WANTED 


G8CVA BASED SWISS LADY trifngu- 
oi. dynamic reiporaiblc. urweroty 
degree,|| proteeB o nd ^ ^pene^ vwi 

lenging posteon. ExceBert prnsertoion. 
Free to trmeL Write to Savoy Pubtbte, 
No. 1BB0 8.P. 90/F-74102 

ANtCMASSE. 


1979 - Bu of fw technic* 

“■^msEss 1 

criH compatible el e m e nt* of a worlnng 
onvirora«nt? Aiais-Friday/Anbtam. 
Young itfc yd Gerota llniueroly 
grod. orgateodond ddb, fast and eo- 
ger leaner wifh poHieol acumen, 
eeterproing, rariow to find opportwity 
to put fheso *0 wnt r to ufan as ads to 

1211 Geneva! 


Gpher 


BCE UWVBSirr, Owmtery, Btatogy 

P.OJox 19472, Houston, Texas 77004, 
USA. Teh 713J65 6540. 


DOMESTIC 

SmJA-nOTB WANTED 


B4GUSH MIMS MK, Nwiit 
free now. NASH Aoenev 27 Grata 
Parade, Bn^Voc.UXT^Sl 86X 


DOMESTIC 

POgTtONS AVAILABLE 


aUSMESSMAN is iooldng for NANME 
to uecompow two (Mdren- Girl 9 
yem and boy 6 yean ala, h 
Swittarlcnd/Europe airing Bis sum- 

and Frendt is mon tipl. Pirate tend 
deeded CV. vntfi photogogh to: H. 
»«%„S«retarr JedTO Corgorokon, 
Pout Box 659. TeWtonec 322S4 / 
51845. Telex: 40IS68JHXD SL Jed- 
doh- Saudi Arabia. 


AUTOMOBILES 


1978 PONTIAC UE MANX IS i 

tration, 2X000 Kim. Sfrltt 
Geneva 33 95 82. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(ConUnueA from. Baeh Page) 


AUTOMOBILES 


DODGE RAMCHASOB 78 

feSiL 2 

<ycymMf s 4 borra. i m iBO ooss, skyn 
am roof, tire carrier outade mounted, 
removable hard top rate bar, ar condr 
■bannin g, otantak speed contool and 
tnnmssioe, powe r peering. Tens X 
cam plates. TeL Panic 954 54 36 or 
955 2609. 


AUBURN - type 8 - 120 - 1929 Road- 
ster, mint cmifi ti m i, $55,000. Phone 
Belgium 81/63229. 


AUTO SHIPPING 


TRANSCAR 20 nm Le Sueur, 75116 
Pari*. TeL 500 03 04. Madrid 411 19 
61. Antwerp; 3399 B5; Carmen 3? 43 44. 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


LOTUS CARS LTD. 

Cm» offer UXRS 1979 madek. oer 
fabutoui range aF executive, hjjte per- 
formance ear*. Europeary U5^ Austro- 
Smi and Japanese speaficarions ovo+ 
able in Hie, Edat or Esprit. For fufl de- 
tab contact Mike Behop, lotu s Can 
lid. Norwich. Enatarxi TeL (0953] 
60341 1. TriCa 97401. 


All PRB4CH MAKE 
AVAILABLE (MMBXATHY 

Peugeot - Renault 
Citroen - Senca 
Pons X export 
XlUfTeteSOSlO 
7 rue Otatsaubrxtnd Para fth. 
Phone. 563 76 29- 563 39 92. 


BMW CONC2SSI09MASES GX 

LTD., the UX — p orter* can offer tax- 
free from stock BMW* in StO, IHD, 
UX and Aiotrc£on moafication*. 


New xpecKX prices for 1Y/V. l£> spec 
models poid for at US dolor*. Cofl us 
today: bnort Drvision, 56 Po d lone . 
London wTY 3DA. TeL 01-6299277. 
Tefat 261360. 


BAGGAGE SHIPPING 


HOME5HP MOVERS. 22 few Trovite, 
Pons»9e. TeL- 246J4J5. CM Onfe 
Ako smol/mecfium moving. 


MOVING 


SWISS INTL MOVER 
WISHES TO MOVE 
MOUNTAINS FOR YOU 
..JUSTYODB... 

Got a compScatad intemalionol move? 
Wei move mo unt jra to see 4 
safety home. Heidi Hmd Ho _ 
Interdean Switzerland 

a b taN d w a way to go _ 
Yodelaay Tioo ~ 

INTERDEAN 

SWITZBILAND 

G9EVA: 43.85.30 
ZURICH: 60.20.00 

Other t nterdecxi offices: 
AMSTERDAM: 44J9J4 
A7HBO; 9«1 3066 
BARC&ONA: 6SZ31.il 
:65D9J7 
; 31XS.91 

S:269J4W 

CAIRO: 800698 
CWCAGO: 595 7664 

5190} 2OT 


LONDON! 961 JU1 
IOND BEACH; 598 551 1 
MADID: 671-2430 
NUJMCH: 1413036 

NAP1E5: 73&32JJ8 
ICWTMK371 1760 
WJBSt 74185.1 1 
ROME: 47&43L57 
YENNAf B2.43J4 


ALLIED VAN LINES 
INTERNATIONAL 


WHY GO SKOPO CLASS 
WITH AMA1EU8S8 GO FUST 
CLASS WITH PROFBSJONALS. 

INTI MOVING 
SS5VKES 

..„ 0611-392-325. Munch. 089- 

142244, Haebura 048364990. Dwtef- 
dorf. COll-67 80 99. 


GERAAANY: 


FRANCE: 


DES80RDES5X. 
33 Bid. HerwIV. Pans 
Contact: Mr. Mcftxn. TeL 
27235.14 272J0JB, 88757 JO 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


The /otemmaomal Herald Tnittme 
asst* roudt for tbe 
rehabt&nefikeh*icas 
Jfi^ra aJrerusai bdov. 


AM CMARiaS ‘ACGS* -Since 1969 
Recommended by emhwiiejl - 5 rue 
(TArtois, Peris Bft- TH 52305 1V16. 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


BRUSSBS/N-Yj I -way FJ63. return 
F.1169,- Ovcogo, 1-way FJ97. Bxguira 
{fight*. IWN.Y. charter return F. 
1350. l-wqy/750. 115 2251^239 Park, 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


ITALY -GREECE 
BY RAIL AND 
CAR FERRY 
BRINDISI -PATRAS - 
ATHENS 

FOR HU DETARS, CALL- 

LONDON 4990074 7306357 

PABB. 7422284.2660090 

COLOGNE 234911 

FRANKFURT. 20757 

ZUBCH 2012534 2110891 

BBIN 224722 

GENEVA 35761 1.2I55H 

BMJS5BS 5387659,5138599 

RO ME—. 4740141. 465672 

AMSTERDAM .j24M77 

ATHENS 3236333, 3236605 

VIENNA. .5201 76. 65361 B 

VENICE 29130,30306 


THE EURAILPASS 
SHIPS 

EGNATIA - APP1A 
CAST ALIA 
ESPRESSO OLBIA 


CHAKTBt A VALEFTACHT 
Greece dnd from owner of kvged 
* m Europe. American managemenL 


govt, bonded Volef Yadtt bd, AW 
ThematoUeoui 22C Ureas, Greece. TeL 
4S29S71.4S29484 Telme 21-2000. 


YACHT OttRlBt CBVTB LTD. Enoy 
the Greek Uands on our own yacht*, 
Alte Mowtippoufou 19. Prrai 
Groece. Tot 4121 7DB. TV; 213 935 
ST. TROPEZ (near} Vlas with pooh 
avodoble 3-17 July at E700/C800 
w ee M y. Ptrimer & Packer, Totnei, 
Devon, England. Td (0803) 864040. 
HELLAS YAOmNC-yocte chorter*. 

Acod om o* 28. Alhon* 134. Gceoo. 
4CB4T A SAFARI HOLIDAYS: Mlestor, 
London 01-930 1894 Nafieb 26997. 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


FRANCE 


PCM CANWS Dnecdy on sea 
Hotel StChrstophe 
Mxamar por TheoiriB 06590L 
Private beach and pool 
om May irti end of September, 
93 9031 36 Telexr 47074 


Open from 

Tel: (93) 90 


GREAT BRITAIN 


EXECUTIVE SUITES OF MAYFATO 
VttAng Lordon an busines or pfeosunT 
Why not stay vnft u* at ow quief, exdu- 
Bvt bta and bie crijus t hotel at 19 
Ovfe* Sonet. Mayfmr, ar at one of 
aw teetef u l y firnshod mrvicx apert- 
nwnfj in nearby Park Street, corsstmg 
of 2 bedroom*, lounge, btohen and 
bathroom, color TV, etc. within wofano 
dstanee of PbA lav. PiaodBy, Bond 
Street and Grasvator Square. For fufl 
dstab and bpokmai teleahoae u* on 
01-499 7741 or tek*x298639. 


L'-SJL 


TUDOR HOTH. 304 East 42nd 
Street, New York Gw. In fash- 
toocae. East Side Manhattan, half 
Hack from UN. Sngle boa. $32; 
double* from $40. Tefen 422951. 


DIAMONDS 


Tho Diamond For You 

htow yew con purehae quefity tfio- 
monds and daaiond j ew e lry for tats, 
wiMlwem or pcnonal we at tin) 
mrae prices from the leacfetg damond 
cosraan* at the cScmond cedar of the 
world Contort n tar irfcmoibn or vie- 
it our showroom*. 

MTBNATiaNM. 
OIAMOMJSAICL 
HeodOffeteSUS2Hovemmroqt. - 

Teh tBUM nvSTl&I^Kwfeo 4 

London: The Savoy Hotel, The Strand 
London WC220GP. mgfond 
TeL 01/836 434a 


DIAMONDS 


DIAMONDS 

Your best buy. 
ponds ai any price 
W lowest wholexft prx 


drect From Antwwp 
carter of the dromond world 
Fiilguomtae. 

For free price tet write 


SSfahKffra 

ffuH wumtr oot 62. B-2000 Antwerp 
Belgium - TeL Q 31/332660 
m the Domond dub Bldg. 

Heart of the Antwe r p Diaraanamdurtry. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


ULL LAWYER, aggmssrve. 1215 N. 
Bob, Sonia Ana. Gt 92701. USA. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


VBK> Ptorecordar Cassette*. Inge 
S el eOta n of Speobog Pro- 

end him*. Ehqieriei Box 
BHT. 1 03iGngm>oy, London WC2. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


AMANDA JAY 

Of Mayfair London 
EXCLUSIVE ESCORTS 

01-499 7319/7310 


COSMOS 

Oldest & Mast Ratable Escort Servce 
Wide selection of lovely 
and muNmoual escorts. 

Open everyday 9dK) clol urtB 2 a.m. 
Pnrte 976 87 65. 


BELGRAVIA 

t nod an** wort md—fe e 


Bng 736 5677 

for ftrt exfra speaal canpcevon. 


PARIS ESCORT LADY 


mOD, ATTRACTIVE A DtSOtBT 

. Gal 579 01 70. 


MARHABA 

Yewrl Rtae e ewte c t 
the finest mde and female eonpanion 
Every ene a gem. 633 75T7. 


1UXSDO ESCORT mi bunahonal 
T he beet mile end ftawie 
etoefetaPek 
■ Tei; PM* 222 80 55. 


CHUXMGB4EVA 
for a pleasonl tone. French/ German/ 
En^UVSpctaK Col 32 55 83. 


ESCORTS & GUIDES 


NEW AMSTERDAM 

Femnne eMOrts in fwt Gty. 
Mon. til Fa 1020173 08 38 


DAIIAM LONDON 
For that Special 
01-7314180. 


SAMANTHA ESCORT 

PARIS: 525 81 01. 


HARMS UUNB 
The b—l eeonr te In Aft 

CM Paris 579 31 S3 


PARIS 

Tel: 76641 94. 1 1 ajn. - 1 1 pjn. 


AMCOCAN BOOITS. AI fife nyksl 
Eve r ywhe r e. Amancal Hotline 212- 
359-6273. 212-961-1945, 212-461- 
6091 . {Escort applica nts, c a>8- 
PARIS WaCOME WlttNATIONAL 
Most exquirte Escort Service far the 
cteCteninohnB geeriem ae . Fora m emo 
table tene. pteam cal 9704948 
BOORT MTBNATKMAL PARS. 
Top dan- mibifinguol guides, for fen* 
mart exduswe Escort Service cal: 574 
0898. 

M STUTTGART - MIBMAT10NA1. 

S95S5e£. d IYI5i nB ' JtL w 7n - 

223842 f rom 11 JO pj* 

BOORT SERVICE. By wal educated 
and attractive aid**. A m perdom. Tel: 
247731. Telex 1717a 
SUZY M AMSTERDAM. Open 7 days, 
2 pm to 5 an. Hemonyteon 21. 
A'donLTet 715931. 

LONDON CONTACT for that Kxneone 
reoty spedoL 01-402 4000 OK 01-736 
6571. 

ZURICH - BASIE ESCORT 5ERVICE col 
00411/850 54 83 6pn.-11pjn. Ger- 
man. Engfoh. French. 

LONOOwklAPARISKPNE ESCORTS* 

for the best mri* in town. Phone us 
now. London 01 -637 21 SZ 
«MN W lOMTON cal Owhoa Gd 
Escort* for fte prettiest and fnencWu 
aub m lawa 01 -584 651 3/2749. 
Anne ESCORT SSMCE. Discreet. 
Top Qam Erart*. TeL 3235 B33. 
CHJUMMO AUSTRIAN ESCORT m 
Frankfu rt, Cal Mania: 595046. 

ESCORT SERVICE far Frankfurt Cafi 
tor a nice ten*: 563629. 

RANKHJKT ESCORT SB VICE (fiiter- 
naboool). Ct* 59B588. 

JADE N OOCVA For no* tm - re- 
fined and dacren. TeHJ22/3T 9509. 

M LONDON CAU TAKOAr tflrartive. 
fnendte and dscreeL 01 221-4345. 

S LONDON WITH DOfMA TeL 
01-935 3917. 

EMILY YOUR BEST FRCML tendon: 
730 1B4Q. 

■TORE CAUMB ANYONE B5C coB 

w8 Pans 539 51 67. 

MIANO ESCORT HOSTESSES. Fine & 
jetatoous service. 803925/863652 
Mandoline in paus: Tel: 

774 7U 5. 

MADBO. YOU* ATTRACTIVE escort. 
Ct*457269B. 

DB4EVA olt f t i rt r ve 8 deightful escort 
Tnmote or mate Cal LA* 28 76 49. 
ZOE OF LONDON TOWN. Darfino 
orf* forever. 01-579 6444. 

^yaH&Eg far the ipedd eHOrt. Lon- 
don 937 9910. 

LONDON MALE E SC ORTS Present- 
abb ymna otiyt. Calfe 727 8322. 


decreet TeL : U A 
FOR YOUR 
coB, 500 73 88 


-402 7748. 

M PARIS, 


PLACE YOUR CLASSIHB) AD 
OR ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 

at our offic D nearest you 


AUSTRIA: Mr. MdCan White, Bank- 
215, Vienna 1. {TH; 

BOGAIMr Mr BA Firmer fy, 23 
Ave. de to Tonoe-d'Or . Bte. 12. 
1060 Brussel*, f TeL* H35740J 
BRITISH ISUfa Fer eabcaiaReae 
co n t act the Pori* office. For ad- 
verteuig arty contort- Mrv fiiaon 
MeBrycft. I.H.T. 103 bngsway. 
London. WjCJ. (TeL- 34309. 5. 
Teton 262509^ 

OBtMANT: for Mbaafetfam 
contact the Pari* office, f-ar ad- 
vertmng contort : Mas I. Oet- 
tager, IKT., , Grasse Eschen- 
banner Strosse, 43, 
Frartftin/Mom. [Tel. 28 3678. 
Telex. 416721. IHTD.J 
flH ftCfi Mr. JeorvOauda Rennet- 
^darae ». Aften, [Trt, 

MAN: AJLM. Mahmud M Bos- 
tank Sheet, Koocash Kobr An, 
Tehran 45, froa TcLi 232908. 
ITALY: Mr. Artsno S awbr o wo. 55 
Vm dda Met cede. DO 1 67 Borne. 
( ift 679-34-37. Teton. 610 MIL 
JAPAN: Afc. Todcsfe Man, Itoto 
Sato* Japan fob, Dwdx Mari 
Bjriftng M2. 1 -chonte, Nefe 
Shnbash Untfrle, Tokyo, 
Telex: 25666, TeL: 50*1925. 
LEBANON. SYRIA A JORDAN: 
Tran Arab Mode Advertising 

SwMcfc. TeL: 335852. 


MOROCCO: Mr. R A Stogrt. 3 
Rue Murdoch, Casabtonca (TW. 
273683 or 2200.904 

NETHERLANDS: Mr. A Gnm. 
HobbemaitraG* 26. Mwmto ti 
1007 Tel.. 020-768666/7686 
67 Tli. 13131 

PORTUGAL Ift*. bte Ambor. 32 
Bud d m lon elas Verdes. Lobon. 

- {TeL. 672793 & 662544) 

SOUTH AFRICA: Mr Uxn A 
Hammond, ht te tncaonal Merit* 
Rxpreserdahves, PO Bax 4.145, 
him wdwg 2X0. Idj 23- 
0717. Telex.- B-4013 

SOUTH EAST ASIA: C. Ownry & 
Auoaotot Ltd, 3F., Ho Ue Com- 
merort Butrina, 3M4 D AgwIor 
Street, Cemral, Hung KonaTde- 
ptane: 5-230077. Telex: 75355 
nee HX. 

SPAIN; Alhedo Lhrtauff Sanoen- 
to, PMro Texarp 8, Ibena Mori 
1. Office 319. Madrid X. Soon. 
Tel.- 4553306 TV 23357 MART 
E . 2335 4 MART £ 

SWITZBLAND: lft. Mwihrfl 
Waber and Guy Von Thuyne 
A ue. de* Deiertn 21. 1009 
^^r/Loinanne Tel. {021) 

UJLA~ Mr. John Qugfay. Interna- 
tend Herald Triune, 444 ftfari- 

^ OOB P* 1 - 

(212-7S2 3890.1 

FRANCE 8 OTHBt COUNTRCS. 

Chorto^daGouft. 
922X hfeuVy S Seme TeL 747 
17-65, Telex. 612832 


* CkKstfisd Ad* * Subscriptions * Renewal* 
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Crossword — By Eugene T. Maleska 
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« 

1 

51 
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1 52 153 


Si 132 


ACROSS 

1 Mom and Dad 
5 Cry heard by 
Pavarotti 

19 Escape 

14 Recorded 
proceedings 

15 "All for 

the treat": 
Carroll 

1C Entertainer 
Abbe 

17 What sci-fi 
heroes must 
combat 

28 Haw’s partner 

21 Tilted, as a 
shipinastomt 

22 Duly equipped 

23 "It’s to 

Tell a Lie" 

24 Shebang 

25 Exerting 
pressure rea 
vital question 

33 Baby bom on 
April 17, e.g. 

34 Offend 

35 Initials for an 
1860-65 alliance 

38 Bounders 

37 Arson or 
larceny 

38 “How now! 

?”: 

Hamlet 

48 Medic's graph 

41 Crazy as a 

42 Ground 
almond 

43 This keeps 
people 
smoking, 
overeating, 
etc. 

47 Soft drink 


48 Superficial or 
voluble 

49 Stealer of tarts 
52 Misrepresent 
54 Volcanic 

fallout 
57 Invalid 
88 Hebrew 
measure 

81 Avoid this if 
it’s wet! 

82 Munchausen, 

e.g. 

63 Topic far 
Maeterlinck 

64 Too- too 
theatrical 

65 Poet Millay 


DOWN 

1 Orbit 

2 Bothersome 
thing 

3 Newsy note 

4 U.K. airmen 

5 “God Bless 
America" 
author 

8 A. J. Fqyt’s 
profession 

7 “While the 

eternal 

watch and 

wait”: 

Longfellow 

8 Endow 

9 Gold, to 
Gonzalez 

18 Armadas 

11 Molten rock 

12 Arthurian 
female 

13 Not easily held 

18 Camel drivers’ 

rendezvous 


19 Kind of punch 
or salad 

23 They win over 

kings 

24 In this locality 

25 Diamond 
feature 

2*. Plant 

resembling 

spinach 

27 Blue 

Mountains 

28 “Set house 

in order”: Isa. 
38:1 

29 Word with 
drum or bug 

38 Second-string 
player 

31 Former mil. 
educational 
program 

32 Erode 

37 Heart 

38 Sinbad'sbird 

39 Pequod 
captain 

41 Waterproof 
fabric 

42 Indian V.I.p. 

44 Acts of good 
will 

45 Eyeing 
amorously 

46 Unyielding 

49 Door part 

50 Alaskan 
seaport 

51 Nautical word 

52 Thrash 

53 Silkworm 

54 Dry 

55 Peruse 

59 She mothered a 
war god 

58 Somedrs. 

59 Bullring cry 


Weather 


ALGARVE 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

MIR (ST 

IILBMDI 

BERLIN 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

CASABLANCA 

COPENHAGEN 

COSTA DEL SOL 

DUBLIN 

EDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HELSINKI 

ISTANBUL 

LAS PALMAS 
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I THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Henri Arnold arid Bob Lee 


DENNIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
(bur ordinary words. 


TAUDI 


v 


■ffaWCfaipl. 

6(^bfaa M 

— 


FORLCL 


ID 

D 



ELLBOW 

Q 



GLARBE 


Now arrange the circled totters to 
form the surprise answer, as sup- 

n inn 

r 

\ 

1 kJ. 

i i 

rtl 7~ 

1 1 

pasted by the above cartoon, 
j^a p u> v y v V 'S 


Yesterday's 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: FINAL AFTER HYBRID GOODLY 
Answer What the unconventional cop was— 
“OFFBEAT 
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WINTER DREAMS 
1 An American in Moscow 
By Jay Martin. Houghton Mifflin. 261 pp. $10.95. 

Reviewed bf John Leonard 


F I A BOOK called “The Russian 
Mind," the Oxford historian 
Ronald Hingley discusses the con- 
cept of vnmyo, which be calls “the 
national brand of legpulling, rib- 


charge of 

nation: ‘You’re W( ^ 
tioa to vranyo, there is zavlratsya, 
which he translates as “to prevari- 
cate oneself into a condition of 
trance." 

1 wonder whether Jay Martin is 
acquainted either with vranyo or 
zaviraisya. 1 wonder if one or the 
other isn’t what be really means 
when he tells us in the Preface to 
“Winter Dreams’* that he has writ- 
ten “a very Russian book" in which 
“the facts are all true" and "for dif- 
ferent reasons, in different ways 
... the fantasies are true too.” 
Gogol comes to mind, of course, 
and then he won’t go away. “Win- 
ter Dreams” is often hilarious, oc- 
casionally' moving and always 
absorbing, but at the end — per- 
haps unreasonably — I fdt prevari- 
cated into a condition of trance. 

Five-Month Visit 

Martin, we are informed by his 
publisher, is a professor of English 
and American studies at the Uni- 
versity of California in Irvine, 
where he lives with his wife and 
three children. He is the author of 
books on Nathaniel West, Robert 
Lowell, Conrad Aiken and Henry 
Miller. Sometime in the mid-1970s, 
be spent 5ve months in the Soviet 
Union as a visiting professor at 
Moscow Stale University. 

On the evidence of “Winter 
Dreams," he managed to get mare 
done in those five months than 
most of us accomplish in a lifetime. 
He has not one, but two, love af- 
fairs — the first with a student 
guide and police spy, the second 
with a glamorous party worker who 
just happens to have been Nikita 
Khnisncnev’s mistress. 

He involves himself with relig- 
ious dissidents. Orthodox Chris- 
tians whose Moscow commune is 
divided into a chapel, complete 
with a priest who is also an actor in 
anti-religious plays, and a “secular 
iconostasis" which consists of pic- 
tures of the likes of Jacques ^Mari- 
tain, Boris Pasternak, and 
der Kerensky. One of the < 
dies, and her husband is arrested 
for pulling Christ out of a hat while 
performing as a magician in a stage 
show for Russian doctors, arranged 
by an agent of the KGB. If this is 
Gogol, it must also be Malamud, 
out of Nathaniel West 

He also involves himself with po- 
litical dissidents in Tbilisi, who 
have already talked to an American 
reporter called “Fred Friendly,” 
and will later on bring him into the 
presence of people purporting to be 
Lev Kopolev and Nadeshda Man- 
delstam — people who are actually 
actors hired by the KGB, which be- 
lieves that Martin is a spy. 

When he series out a literary 


Solution to Previous Puzzle 




hade who has attacked Henry | 
ler and WDli&m Faulkner 
“degeneracy," he finds thany> J '' 
hade has fallen from state • " 

And then Martin just happoa " . 

go to a party to see a peHnogranw;^^', V • 

turn and just happens to be ansJ 1 
the next day when the film 
turned to its distributor, who -jar' : ^ u ’* 
happens to be the literaiy hack. '. ,;h ' . 

Wanting to see the KODs-attia^i^^.w'' 
Andronikov monastoy, he recchw 1' |(V .! - r-: n 
a mysterious phone call a 
arrives, and the driver just happo# 
to be a subversive artist who 
the paintings of children to 
Russians that there is Byzaato» ' 
color beneath the * ,T,,V 


train is late, and Martin just haj£ rfl:.-*' 
pens to sit in on a black market 
change of commodities anu " 
like a Southern California . 
meet. (This chapter, incidentally^ 
the funniest thing I’ve read 
Fran Lebbwitz.) He is dear 
sort on whom anecdotes anu . 
phaniesjust happen to pounce,- v” 

I believe in comridenoe, esped*#'^, 
ly in long Russian novels and scw't\ 
times in life. But I am remindedn* 1 " 
Murray Kemp ton’s review sevmg 
years ago of a volume of Aafc 
Malraux’s memoirs. Kemp ton snf 
it was alright for Malranx, whiles 
the French resistance, to think pro- 
found thoughts while hiding cut& 
a cave; but did the cave hare 
Lascaux? 

Legendary Lifestyle 

Granted, Martin : 
oat of “dreams,* 

“my legendary Russian fife." Aif 
five months is a long time to spoi 
In Moscow; I was faallndnatiQgil 
ter five days. But die Soviet hack! 
attack on Henry Miller and Chur^ 
Manson sounds suspiciously like j 
good Gore Vidal esrav in the Nn 
York Review of Bodes on Mffler 
Mailer and Manson. And sorely (hi 
Friendly who talked to diBariwn. 
in Tbilisi was Alfred, not Fred - 
AI Friendly Jr. was Newsweek! 
man in Moscow and has edited fix 
papers of Andrei Sakharov. And a 
to the sex, it sounds to me like i 
send-up of George Fafer’s anfop 
tunate novel, “Moscow FarewdL* 

If Martin intends to confuse tty 
reader, he succeeds with this one 
The confusion obscures, wantonly 
a genuine literary gift, and some 
what compromises what woak 
seem. to be an equally genuine ton 
for Russians who connive and sur- 
vive under the worst of tiicum 
stances, Russians who barter me 
weep and worship and giggle me 
worry about their underwear. W* 
so much cleverness necessary? 

1 should add that my wife, whe 
teaches Russian history and liter* 
tune, loved “Winter Dreams.'' 1 
liked it a lot, but I am predisposed 
to fiction. 





John Leonard is on the staff of Tb 

New York Times. 


N.Y. Library Catalog 
To Sell for $24,000 

NEW YORK (NYT) — -The Ne» 
York Public library’s 9-miflipn- 
card catalog wfil be available with- 
in five years to other libraries and 
individuals in 800 10-by-14-ind 
volumes — at 524,000 a set 

A microfilm edition of the cat* 
log is also planned. The pubheadoa 
wUl cover about 5 million volumes 
indexed from 1911 to 1971, when 
the library switched to a continu- 
ously updated, computerized cata- 
log. 


BRIDGE. 


jBy Alan Truscoti 


If awards woe given for defen- 
sive play. West’s effort on the di- 
agramed deal would probably rate 
a nomination. 

West defended two hearts after a 
father unusual auction. His open- m . 
ing bid of one spade stole the oppo- wronaiv 
nenfs best fiL He would have been olavoft 
m jeopardy if South had passed his 
partner's take-out double, but be 
might have escaped into one no- 
trump and arrived in a safe dub 
haven. 

However, South bid one no- 
tnrmp m response to the doable, 
the orthodox choice, and East in- 
frpduced dubs at his second turn. 

Now South speculated with a bid 
of two hearts. He expected to play 
a 4-3 fit, relying on Ins partner to 
revert to no-trump if he l*Hfd four 
cards in hearts. 

Against a normal defense, South 
would have' rolled in ei ght tricks 
without difficulty. Bui West led the 
spade ace and took time out to 
think when his partner discarded 
the c lub three. He could give his 
partner a ruff, but there would be 
no way to achieve a second ruff. It 

0311 , , , seen that any return by East 
would leave South well placed 

-Bet had taken a belated bid, 
vulnerable, and would hardly have 
done so without* high honor some- 
where m his hand. This could only 
be a red ace, and the diamond ace 

was the more likely card. 

So at the second trick West shift- 
ed to the diamond three and put 
declarer , to the test. West was 


marked with nearly all the missing 
high cards, and an undedead of t® 
diamond ace seemed quite likely ® 
South. Nobody, he thought, wouM 
lead away from the diamond quo® 

in such a position, but he tboogp 

. When he made the namra 

iy of the long from dummy, t* 
ad collapsed. 

East won. with the ace and re- 
lumed a diamo nd. West won Bid 
gave his partner a spade ruft/' 
ruff in diamonds and another 
spade niff followed, and East ka 
his last diamond. There was no wSJ 

for South to avoid the Joss of an- 
other trick, so be went down two. 
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Zoeller Captures Masters 
In Sudden-Death Playoff 


By John S. Radosca 

GUST A, Ga„ April 16 (NYT) 
\\77 \ Zoeller, playing in his 


U2Z>' Loeuer, playing m Jus 
Masters, won the tournament 
relay on the second hole of a 
m -death playoff. 

t defeated Ed Sneed, the ihint- 

.mi, l leader, and Tpm Watson 
* “t'-iiu birdie three on the 11th hole 
' ' hr ,\*Augusta National Golf Oub 

. ! '' ilr '’ C t 

, ita Jtflast inne a first- time entrant 

; ' ’"^rwhe Masters was 1935, when 
K| h.ir^^-Sarazen did h. It was the first 
■ whin /iffl-death playoff .in Masters 
JiMnCVy; a policy was adopted three 
“ W lllc a 6° ^ invoked for the first 
sir i,, ^ ^yesterday. 

*” ‘ n, llr ^tidier, Sneed and Watson fin- 
1 pik^ i the regulation 72 boles at 280, 
si,,. under par. Zoeller shot the 
»i. , ‘ir r . u ' n «rfinal round of the leaders, a 
1 l Watson shot a 71. Sneed blew a 
iii.u jlj^itroke lead that be canied into 
i- .,ii, ,v” Clc tinal round, and finished with 
,v Jr ‘J b °® eys for a 76 * 

'■l il: . u, . nlavnff Kw'vn nn tha HMh 


1 ' playoff l**an on the Iptn 

-i ■*nniu^? : juid all three players took, par 
' "‘h'-rn iTlrt On the lltfi Sneed pat his 


shot in a 
, , ®*Hose for a a 


Sneed pat his 
ip and blasted 
a par. Watson 


. Sneed carded four bogeys on die 
bade nine against two bodies. 

As always, Jade Nicklaus was a 
threaL He came- into the final 
round at four tinder par and 
reached eight under to tie Watson 
at the.ldth and to pass Zodler. Bui 
Niddaus bogeyetf the 17th after 
hitring a flyer over the bade of die 
green. He chipped bade wefl but 
missed the putt that would have 
saved par. He completed Ms round 
at 69 — .281, one stroke behind the 
leaders. 

Sneed appeared to have the tour- 
nament in his grasp as lata as the 
15th. hole, where & sank a four- 
foot putt that put him at 11 under 
par, three shots ahead of Watson 
and four in front of Zodler. 

But he simply feB mart with con- 
secutive bogeys on 16, 17, where he 
three-putied, and 18, where his ap- 
proaches short. 

Whole Watson and Zodler wail- 
ed after their finis h at dght under 
par, Sneed put his second shot on 
the 18th on the tip of a green side 
bunker. He chipped six feet short. 
Then be lined up the putt for the 


eeys on die Sneed’s chip was five ' feet short, 
nrdies. and Ms putt failed to make it. 

ddaus was a Now he was down to nine under 

0 the final par while Watson was eight under; 
ar par and ZoeUer six and Niddans seven. . 

> tie Watson At the 16th tee, Sneed sank a 
Zodler. Bui four footer, giving him II under 
t 17th after par. . 

bade of the He seemed to have won the tour- 
dc wefl but nament right there, with Watson 
would have still eight under par and Zodler at 
ed Ms round seven on ihestrengfltof abinfie ai 
e behind the 15. 

Then Sneed’s dxrinxegrarion 
ave the tour- began. He hit a good drive on the 
s late as the 16tn to about 20 feet but Ms putt 
tank a four- curved past the hole to about four 
at 11 under feet from the cap. Coming back up 

1 of Watson the dope, Sneed missed the putt to 

dler. make him 10 under par. At 17 he 

art with cod- . again took three puns and was 
17, where be down to nine under par as Watson 
riaerehisap- bdd at eight under and Zodler ad- 
vanced to eight under with a birdie 

Trutf tnr wait- a* IT. 

dght under Watson and Zodler paired the 
owl shot on 18th to finis h at eight under, and 
a greenkde all Sneed needed to win was a par 
x feet short, four. But he just couldn’t deliver, 
rajtt for the Watson couldn't buy a birdie 



Canadians Appear Weak on Defense 

U.S. Hockey Team Shows Improvement 


that would have wem — but the most of the day. He started at sev- 


I slid by the cup. 


en under par and reached nine un- 
der with birdies at No. 2 and No. 3. 


* H Ci 


birdie putt by inches. Sneed encountered^nyrf to • ^ teto^ed Na.4togod 

. 1 .^ .... .f nn the rvw.tbrw. bnle« At- . .“T - 7 . . 6 *' ” 


» ii..,,, . ' *sr, the last to putt, sank one of 
in-: 10 feet for Lhe victoiy. 

... k ^ one had expected Sneed to 
‘ ‘■" 1n Qd(S}but many Masters have been 
, , 1 7 ,Jn nn^ed on the back nine. ZoeDer 
" Ul 1 anifcd two birdies there. Watson 
nijed a birdie with a bogey. 

"•el" i.mjjg 
:*• • it-.hu uhi^w' - 

K "‘ >Wthr w , • 


troubles on the par-three boles. Af- 
ter pars on the first three holes, be 
bogeyed the par-three fourth- and 
sixth holes by missing the greens. 

He reached the turn at 38, two 
over par, and got into trouble again 
on the 10th, where he was short. 


under and there he stayed until the 
14th, where he bogeyed to to drop 
to seven under. But be regained 
with a birdie four on IS and fin- 
ished at eight, to lose; along with 
Sneed in the sudden death over- 
time. 
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Fuzzy ZoeDer 

-./b a victory leap 


; Nuggets, Trail Blazers Eliminated 

t . . _ ■ 

Lakers, Suns Advance to NBA Semifinals 


1 * Lindari U* .7 

^ ‘"inifttNVER, April 16 (UPI) — . 
Insm AbduJ- Jabbar Mt a 10-foot 
iviMjrv Rusa,, |2 seconds to play 

*' 4 ^fcrday, giving the Los Angeles 
'■“* 1 *■*» hjbs a 1 12-1 1 1 victory over the 
Hui iheSner Nuggets and a 2-1 victoiy 
"• limn MiScLheir western Conference 
• :'n.iv HB^fl series. 

<•-’> ' iJ.i] dsns Angeles, which won its first 
<>( M vs\ Denver, meets Seattle in 
.uni M.ihnui tVestem Conference Minifi n a l 
i uitft] B jf-seven series starting; tomor- 

)'• Alfred: 

h B 2 ^er Jabbar’s dutch basket, 
M. andeer worked the ball to David 
- : NnJrri SikfP san ’ who attcnmted a 15- 
• > <i ^uniriump shot under heavy pres- 
i fpiom Ron Boone with two sec- 
M.iy,,; left. Thompson missed and 
. Lakers pulled down the 


."ii-nikt> n d. 

• ioi-nJ'i: 


- Dan Issd gave Denver a 111-110 
lead on two ne e throws with 18 sec- 
onds remaining. Abdul- Jabbai led 
Los Angedes with 26 points and 
Adrian Dantley, strong off The of- 
fensive boards, added 23. For Den- 
ver, Thompson had 28 and Issd 24 
after a four-point first half. 

Sons 10L Trad Blazers 91 

At Phoenix, Walter Davis, who 
spared 23^ pouts, Jed a Phoenix ral- 
ly that brought the Suns from dght 
points down in the fourth quarter 
to a. 101-91 victoiy over Portland. 
Phoenix opens the Western DM- . 
si on semifinals at Kansas City to- 
morrow night. 

“We had played Portland for 1 1 
quartos without a spurt,” said the 
Phoenix center. AJvan Adams, after 
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the Sons ran off 14 straight points 
at the open i ng of the fourth quar- 
ter. “We were due for one, ana we 
just stuck with oar game.” 

Davis led the surge, in Much the 
Suns moved from a 76-68 deficit to 
an 82-76 lead with eight minutes 
left. The closest Portland got after 
that was five as Phoenix took the 
best-of-three qualifying series, two 
games to one 

Paul Westphal led all scorers 
with 26. 

. Bullets M3, Hanks 89 

At Washington, Elvin Hayes and 
Bobby Dandndge combined for 61 
pants to beat the Atlanta Hawks, 
103-89, in tbe opening game of the 
Eastern Conference semifinal 
series. The pair contributed 37 of 
the Bullets’ 57 second-half points. 

.. Hayes, fired up after Dan 
Roundfidd blocked two of ids first- 
half shots, punished the Hawks in- 
side far 31 points and 15 rebounds 
while intimidating them on 
defense. He made 11 of 24 shots, 
but was seven of 12 from the floor, 
after intermission. 

Dandridge. coming off a two-day 
bout with fin, tossed up to usual 
ass ortm ent of naming one-handers, 
graceful jump shots and smooth. 
drives. He finished with 30 points, 
including 1 2 in the fourth period. 

Early in the fourth quarto- 

NBA Playoffs 


Washington's Charlie Johnson fell 
to the fioar and got up holding to 
knee. But the injury was diagnosed 
as a bruise and is not considered 
serious. 

Spars 1 19, 76ets 106 

At San Antonio. George Gervin, 
with 31 pants, and Larry Keaon, 
with 30, teamed up to spark San 
Antonio to a 119-106 victoiy over 
Philadelphia and a 1-0 edge in that 
best-of-seven series. 

The Spurs ' took- control of tbe 
game with less than three minutes 

r c in the first quarter and led 31- 
after one period. Phflddphia 
never got any closer, despite a 
third-quarter rally led by Darryl 
Dawkins' 13-point outburst Daw- 
kins led the 76ers with 25, 20 in the 
second half. 

San Antonio’s guards picked up 
Philadelphia's guard at mid-court, ‘ 
forcing the 76ers into 27 turnovers 
and resulting in 16 steals for the 
Spurs. 

“They doubled our guards and 
rotated people,” said Julius Erring, 
who scored 22 for Philadelphia. 
“They took us out of die stuff we 
wanted to m We lost the game on 
mental errors.” 


By Samuel Abr 

MOSCOW, April 16 (IHT) — 
Two questions were answered here 
yesterday at the Wold Ice Hockey 
Championships: Is the United 
States as improved a team as it 
seemed to be against Canada on 
Saturday, and is Canada as weak 
defensively as it seemed to be al- 
though it defeated the United 
Slates? 

Tbe answer in both cases is yes. 

First, tbe United States played 
an exciting and. interesting game to 
tie Finland, 1-1, and then Canada 
sprung innumerable leaks in and 
around the goal to lose to Czecho- 
slovakia, 4-1. Neither result was 
surprising, but two others were. 

Playin g the justifiably unherald- 
ed West German team, the Soviet 
Union had to hold cm for a 3-2 vic- 
tory. Sweden bad smiliir problems, 
barely defeating Poland, 6-5. Cana- 
da reverted to form in its loss, hit- 
ting and bolding the Czechs 
throughout. 

The Czechs looked exhausted af- 
ter 60 minutes of being pounded 
into the boards, but they rarely lost 
their poise. They built a 3-0 lead, 
survived a brief Canadian rally that 
made it 3-1 and then scored the fi- 
nal go al with three minutes to play 
and the CanadF ft p g pressing. 

Successful Pressing 

The Americans also pressed) 
against Finland, but in their case il, 
was successful. They fell behind, I- 

0, with 10 nannies gone and then 
tied the game early in the third 
period. Joe Mullen got the goal cm 
a pass from Eric Strobd behind the 
net Jim Warden bad a strong game 
in goal for the Americans with 21 
saves, failing only on a shot by 
Mate Rautuminen over his prone 
body. 

The Americans would have had a 
few more goals but missed at least 
three shots that drew whistles of 
disapproval from the 14,000 fans at 
the Luzhniki Sports Palace. 

Assessing the g »nw later. Herb 
Brooks, tbe U.S. coach, admitted at 
a news conference that to team 
had failed to finish off many op- 
portunities by putting the puck m 
the net 

“That's die sign of the young 
hockey player, not finishing off 
jrfays,” Brooks said sympathetical- 

Eariier yesterday, during an 
interview. Brooks went down the 
roster of his 21-man squad and 
seemed a little surprised to discover 
that 12 players are college students. 
Three others play in the National 
Hockey League, four in hockey’s 
minor leagues and two have re- 
mained amateurs while playing in 
West Germany. 

Plan FaBs Apart 

“Back last September,” Brooks 
said, “when we sax down to form 
this team we hoped to have a ratio 
of 15 pros and 7 amateurs, but it 
didn’L work out that way. 

“We lost NHL players because 
or injuries, contract problems and 
their personal wishes not to com- 


pete here; We even lost some col- 
lege players because of ■ academic 
problems. 

“Every time we lost a pro, we 
filled in with a college player. Phil 
Vercbota of the University of Min- 
nesota didn't find out he was cran- 
ing until the night before we were 
to meet in New York for the trip to 
Europe.” 

The team went to Finland last 
week and had one practice session 
and then two games against the 
same team it tied yesterday. 

“We lost the first game, 4-1, and 
the second, 4*3, so we showed some 
improvement,” Brooks said. “We’re 
playing pretty good hockey. Real- 
istically we know we’re not going to 
win any medals here. We’re a firth 
or sixtlkilace dub. But there’s a lot 
that can be said for us. 

“We’ve got spirit and we’ve got 
youth. With time and more practic- 
es, barring injuries, we might 
improve. Our strength is using all 
our people, working hard and tak- 
ing advantage of our spirit. We’re 
not ‘ going to out-personnel 
anybody.” 

Not Bioogh Practice 

He acknowledged that the U.S. 
attack had been stopped often 
against Canada by offsides calls, 
and blamed the team’s lack of prac- 
tice time. 

“Our coberiveness will improve 
as we practice and play together," 
be said “We have to guard against 




getting down on ourselves if things 
go bad but the one thing I know is 
that we won't embarrass anybody 
here." 

A self-described disciplinarian as 
a coach, the 40-yearrad Brooks 
seemed confident of Ms ability to 
bring out the best in his team. As 
coach at the University of Minne- 
sota since 1972, he nas led his 
teams to three NCAA champion- 
ships, most recently this season. 

Brooks was even more confident 
when be discussed plans fra the 
U.S. team that he will coach at the 
Olympic Games next year. He said 
that he expected perhaps 10 of the 
amatems on tbe current squad to 
be part of Ms 26-man team at Lake 
Placid, N.Y. 

“We’ve got a pool of about 60 
other players back home," he 
explained. “Most of them are doing 
exercises now and well name tbe 
y qiwd t h «S dimmer , 

“In September we’re coming 
bade to Europe fra a month of 
exhibitions, part of the 50 games 
well play to get ready. We’ve got 
six exhibitions scheduled with 
NHL teams, 12 to IS with Central 
League teams and others with the 
American Hockey League. 

“We probably will have the 
yonngest Olympic hockey team in 
history, averaging 21 years old. 
They win be skilled, they will be in 
shape and they will be a good team, 
box we still have to play teams like 
tbe Russians, a team the NHL 
couldn’t beat.” 


Brooks studies and admires the 
Russian style or hockey, some of 
which he knows firsthand. After 
graduating as a business major 
from the University of Minnesota 
in 1962, he played forward and de- 
fense against the Russians on the 
1964 and 1968 Olympic hockey 
teams. 

“1 think it would be foolish if we 
didn’t look at what the Europeans, 
especially the Russians, do,” he 
raid. “Their tactics are sound and 
innovative — employment of tbe 
neutral zone, the fivc-man-unil con- 
cept, using defensemen on attack. 

“In North America, we don’t do 
justice to the talent of our players. 
With some different systems ‘and 
tactics, we would do better bv our 
players. 

"I’m a fan of the talent we have 
in North America, but we hare to 
incorporate what the Europeans 
art doing. It’s scary the great 
strides a team like Poland has 
made. 

“The Europeans all can skate, 
handle the puck and shoot. They 
have not been blocked by tradition 
as we sometimes have been. 

"The Russians have come to 
New York and beaten the best of 
the National Hockey League. You 
know the old saying: ‘Fool me 
once, shame on you. Fool me twice, 
shame on me.’ The shame will be 
on us if we don’t learn and start 
moving forward." 
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Joe MuBen, of the tLS. hockey squad, fights for the pock in the 1-1 tie with Finland. Defense- 
man Hamm Haapalemen is sprawled on me ice while Jorum Valtonen guards the Finland goaL 


Detroit Scores 7 Runs in 9th Inning 

Tigers Hand Rangers First Loss of the Season, 11-6 


juiem Abdni-Jabbar of the Lakers scores 
> ^nds to defeat Denver, 112-111. Nuffleti 
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tim Hughes (35). Anthony Roberts (21) and Robert Smith. cwtaMr*avaMatiw 

odgers Wins Boston Marathon 3d Time 


"^vjiiw'TON, April 16 (AP) — Bill “1 was charing Bjorichmd. It was less chance tot someone to come 
l ;‘ lv ivfrjs. an American and the de- tough at the end because I had to through and win.” 

champion, today won the go to the bathroom for the last 10 Rodgere, soggy from the cold 
running of the Boston miles. ntin, did not appear to be exhaust- 

In chon, becoming the fourth “I didn’t see Seko until 15 utiles, ed. 

' iitV'n history to win the event I thought Bjoiklund was going to “1 could almost retire now," he* 
• than twee. His 'unofficial win. I started getting op strength said. “There's only one thing miss- 
iii ■'* ‘"as 2 hours, 9 nannies and 27 back. The tough part is hanging ing and that’s a medal in the 
' r .,ij v & a Boston record. together. The tougher the fidd, the Olympics.” 


i0 ,„*r l r. running of the. Boston miles. • _ 

‘ - In chon, becoming the fourth “I didn’t see Seko until 15 miles. 
' ,U T« I'^'n history to win the event I thought Bjorklund was going to 
>! ' than twice. His unofficial win. I started getting rep strength 

1 :*Sis 2 hours. 9 minutes and 27 back. The tough part is hangmg 
' " ; 1|V i *®is, a Boston record. together. The tougher the fidd, the 

- ' " '. i j‘?gers. wearing his trademaifc 

Mouse painter's gloves, ftne-YlM WinsPn 
■ !M l ^ \ to the crowd as the Vidor’s DoTlieS YT llio MT U 

V&; was placed on his head. * 

" t jki ’^/s eclipsed Ms old Boston jV.S JliUTOpC A OUI 

' 1 " of 2 hours, 9 minutes and 55 ’ Jr- _ , 

i - •*“ Is, set in 1975. VALE DO LOBQ, PortugaL 

- gers, who won to second April 16 (AP) Brian Barnes of 
m** ion here last year, was fol- Bntam shot a one-undw-par 72 
by Toshihiko Seko of Japan, ' yesterday for a ftwr-round total of 
*ve Rodgers a tough fight 287 to wm the P^tu^c Opm 
K illy sections toward the tot Golf Tournament by two strokes 
+ ‘‘ Pr or the race. The third-place over Francisco Abreu of ^fflin. 
v: was Robert Hodge of the The victory was Barnes second 
States. of the year. He won the Zambian 

; - SgOT ran his own race. He Opjm earlier this year- 

,ack for the first 17 miles or The Portuguese Open wasthe 
be and Seko grabbed the first stop on the European amti- 
dm Gary Bjorklimd of Min- ncntal tour, m which more than 
« and turned the marathon 33.2 nullioa ntifl be wnnmthenat 
; two-man war. six months. About 140 participants, 

dodgers, r unning on familiar mostly _ from Europe, * 

J* ^ied away from Seko and sprinkling of play^s from Srailh 
f two city btocks. Africa, Australia and New Zealand 

jAok 1 won he race on the and Latin America, parnapated m 
5 Rodgers said. “I really the Portuguese Open. 

it on. I onhrrtm best when 1 Missing ai the evmtwere two< oT 
!,»5» f^aneone to chase. dm arcuits suus, Sevenano BaL 


Rodgers, soggy from the cold 
rain, did not appear to be exhaust- 
ed. 

“1 could almost retire now " he* 
said. “Tbere’s only one thine miss- 
ing ami that’s a medal in the 


Barnes Wins Portugal Golf Eyent 
As Europe Tour Gets Under Way 


wwm m wi - — — “ ~ 

ova: Francisco Abren of ^ain. 

The victory was Barnes* second 
of the year. He won the Zambian 


ksteros of Spain, who has headed 
the European Order of Merit fra 
tbe last three years, and Nick Fal- 
do, Britain's leading money- winner. 
Both were playing m the Masters 
Georgia. 

Next month the tour moves to 
MonticdJo for the Italian Open, 
with the French Open also in May 
and the Brigian Open in June. The 
Scandinavian Open precedes the 
British Open in inly before the cir- 
cuit moves to West Germany, Ire- 
land. Switzerland and the second 
European Open at the start of Sep- 
tember. 

WHA Results 
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Africa, Australia and New Zealand WA Rest 

and Latin America, parnapated in T r1 . f 0in|| 

the Portuguese Open. 0i«boc*ao*»oU2 

. Missing ai the event were two oT mMlto H5,Biiwhwiai)i4ion 
the aremt’s stars, Severiano BaL. Banomo«-t*tai»ei»»faiwi 


ARLINGTON. Texas, April 16 
(UPI) — Sparked by Phil 
Mankowslri’s pinch-hit two- run sin- 
gle and Lance Parrish’s two-run 
double, the Detroit Tigers scored 
seven runs in the ninth inning yes- 
terday to give the Texas Rangers 
their first loss of the season after 
six victories, 1 1-6. 

The two-out rally started when 
Sparky Lyle, pitching in relief, 
walked Lbu Whitaker, surrendered 
a single to Steve Kemp and walked 
Jason Thompson to load the bases. 
Jim Kern, tbe Rangers' other all- 
star reliever, was greeted by Tim 
Corcoran’s pinch-hit infield single 
that scored Whitaker. Mankowriti 
then tingled in two runs, Lynn 
Jones singled in another, another 
run scored on an error and two 
more came home on Parrish’s dou- 
ble. 

A three-run homer by Oscar 
Gamble and a solo blast by Mike 
Jorgensen staked the Rangers to an 
early lead, bat Lyle’s first poor per- 
formance as a Ranger enabled the 
Tigers to get back in the game. 

With the Rangers leading, 6-1, 
Lyle, who had retired the first 14 
men be faced as a Ranger, came in 
with two on and two out in tbe sev- 
enth and surrendered a three-run 
homer to Kemp. 

Yankees 6, White Sox 4 

At Chicago, Mickey Rivers dou- 
bled in the tie-breaking ran in the 
ninth, then scored on Willie 
Randolph’s single as New York de- 
feated Chicago, 6-4. Juan Beniquez 
fait to first homer as a Yankee, a 
three-run shot. Ed Figueroa (1-1) 
got tbe victoiy and Mike Proly (0- 
% look tbe loss- ClandeU Washing-, 
ton had three doubles fra Chicago. 

Brewers 4, Orioles 2 

At Milwaukee, Mike Caldwell 
outdueled Jim Palmer with a seven- 
bitter and ran his string of scoreless 
innings to 25 in pitching 
Milwaukee to a 4-2 victoiy over 
Baltimore. Palmer fefl to 1-1. Larry 
Hisle’s two-run homer proved to be 
the decisive margin. Eddie Murray 
snapped Caldwell's streak with a 
leadoff homer in the ninth. 

Red Sax 14, Indians 4 

At Boston, Rick Burleson drove 
in. three runs and Fred Lynn hit his 
fourth home run as Boston beat 
Cleveland, 14-4. Dennis Eckensley 
won to second game against one 
loss and Dick Drago picked up bis 
first save. George Scott tingled m 
two first-inning runs off the loser. 


Mike Paxton (0-1), to begin the 
barrage. 

Royals 12, Blue Jays 10 

At Toronto, John Wathan sin- 
gled home tbe go-ahead run for 
Kansas City in me eighth inning, 
then scored on Clint Hurdle’s third 
hit, helping Ed Rodriguez earn his 
second victory against no defeats, a 
12-10 decision over Toronto. Tran 
Murphy took the loss fra Toronto, 
which got a solo home run from 
RicoCarty. 

Angds 8, A's 1 

At Oakland, Brian Downing had 
five hits and Rod Carew broke an 
0-fra-8 slump with four hits, includ- 
ing his first homer and four RBIs, 
in leading California to its fifth 


straight victmy, an 8-1 rant of Oak- 
land. Frank Tanana (1-2) went sev- 


land. Frank Tanana (1-2) went sev- 
en innings and gave np four hits, 
inc lud in g a homer by Miguel 
DiJon e. Matt Keough (0-1) took the 
loss. 

Tims 18, Mariners 6 
At Seattle, Jose Morales hit a 
three-nm homer and Willie Nor- 
wood and Mike Cabbage added 
solo blasts to pace a 20-hit attack 
that helped Minnesota defeat Seat- 
tle, 18-6, and sweep tbe th r e e-gam e 
series. Glenn Abbott (1-1). the first 
of five Mariner pitchers, took tbe 
loss. Jerry Koosman won to sec- 
ond straight game. 

Astros 4, Giants 3 
Astros 9, Giants 1 
Id the National L e ag ue, at San 


Sunday’s Baseball Line Scores 


NATIONAL LEAOU M 
FlntOorm 

PMkoWptda an m mo— j 7 ^ 

Now York an oeo 000-2 a 3 

Rottwon, MeCnfM IS) and Boom; S«mx Mur- 
ray 11) and Steamt. w— Ruthvan, 34. L— Swan, 
M. 


PhlkaWoMo 100 DO 00-4 0 1 

NOW York 000 000 090—3 6 0 

Bso Inoso. Rood (S) and Boon*; Allen, 
■TwttdieU (7). Bernard [It. Lockwood <n and 
HodaM. W-EM0090. 1* L— ABery (H. MRS— 
PWlodeloWa Schmidt 13). Now York. MazziKI 

m. 


Chkaoo TrtflteoOo-5 7 0 

Montreal B00 000 TOO— l « l 

McGTothon trad Foote; Rooen. mar (71. 
Sehotatder (9) and Carter. W-McGMhen. 1-L 
L-flDBertLHR-OileaM, Klnomw 13). 

st Louis en om an 5-* 15 i 

Plttsburoh 390 KT) 100 0-4 10 2 

SyfcAX Bruno {41. Schultz (7). UtteU m and 
Simmons; Candelaria, Room (4L Jackson (7). 
IckuJve n) <nl NlcasJo. W-UtteH. HI L- 
Tekntwe.9-2. 


Houston 000 301 000—4 4 0 

San Francisco eoi an ooo-j s i 

Rlehotd. Samtalto ( 7 ) and AAbv; Amk k M, 
Roberts (tt and HIIL W-ftUtuxi 3 - 0 . L Mon 
tsfueca M MR— Houston, JXruz ( 1 ). 

SacoadOaiM 

Houston 200 030 220-0 11 0 

San Franeteo CB 0 010 OOO— i 5 3 . 

Andi»or.md -Bodiv: Sdffln. Coiemcoi ( 41 . 
Curtis <l) and SadML w—Aneoier. ML L-Cril- 
tm. 1 - 1 . HR —Houston. JAvt ( 21 . 

First nemo 

andmiatl ON 901 OTI — 3 9 5 

San Moo 900 BBS Ite — 4 ID 1 

Normal Tomlin 177 . Barton 17 } amt Bench; 
Jones. D’AcauMo ( 4 >andTenoc»-W iiiwsK 
L- 4 ierma n. 0 - 2 . HR— CmrttmotLMorwsi (l >. 


CkidnnoH 010 034 000—7 15 I 

SanOteae 020 030 000-4 4 1 

LftCaos. Cool i io (5). Beraon {41. Tamun (01. 
Bair (91 Md Carroll,- Loilch. Mist 14), Finaors 
(t) , Mura (91 ono Fohev, w— cwnia, ml L— 
Ma. Eft. 0 - 1 . HB— Oadnnali Footer Ol, 


Atlanta U 0 BOO 323-41 10 2 

UsAnoetes 100 001 200 — 4 10 1 . 

Solomon. Oorber ( 4 ) and Murphy; Heaton, 
Houoh ( 7 ). Rawtztian ( 9 ) and Forputon. W— Sak>- 
men. 1 -L L H ooto ru IM. HRe-Attma Bamd 
( 4 ). Los AnoeWfcThaftioooan ( 1 ). 


AMERICAN LEAQOM 

Now York 000 in 002-4 10 0 

Chicago 082 1 IB 0 B 1— 5 14 2 

Figueroa. C om at {*) and Mwahn; Baum- 
gtften. protv ( 4 ) and Fotey. Mahorater { 9 >. W>— 
Flgueraa 1 . L—Pratv. OM. HR— New York. Beal- 
outzfl). 

BMItmon 000 000 003-2 7 9 

Milwaukee 101 0 M SZx — 4 10 0 

Pointer and Dentpoey; C ald we l l and Moore. 
w Ca n twe l l, wl u— Palmer, M. HRs—BaM- 
moro. Murray (I). M ilw a u kee, HteR [ 31 . 

Kmosatv DM 030 MO -12 U 2 

Toronto 031 400 300 — W IS 1 

Qaie. Tints ( 4 ), Miagort ( 41 . Rmirtg u es ( 7 ), 
Hrobasky <91 and Porter; Huffman, Jefferson 
12 ). W 1 Hb (SI. Murphy ( 9 ). Frgbtabea O) and 
cme W— Rodriguez. 2 - 9 . L M ur o h y. R 
HR— Toronto, Cmlv ( 3 ). 

Clovetand 0 W 003 * 0-4 9 2 

Boston 223 002 SO*— W 13 1 

Paxton, RtoKM GL. Bvkor ( 51 . hood ( 71 . 
SMimor ( 7 ) and Alexander; cdceniov, oraao 
( 7 )ona Aibreon- W c c *orol or.M.L Paxto n. 
0 - 1 . HR — Boston, Lynn ( 4 ). 

DfltreH 001 000 303-11 )4 0 

Tessa WO JB OOP— 4 11 1 

Yam. Burnside (51 and May. Wodtontao 
(71 i Comer. Lvte ( 7 ). Korn { 91 , RoHdi ( 9 ) and 
SumSterg. W— Ogmskte, 1 -L L— Lrto. 1 -L HRs— 
‘ DetrolL Kemp < 21 . Texas. GamMo 12 ). Jorpstv 
MHO). 

Mbmootn 301 3 S 1 DSD -10 30 I 

SeoMe 111 000 300 - 4 12 5 

KaOPtian and Wvneaart AtbetL Ra w by ( 41 . 
Parroti {Jl.Mffchefi 1 7 ), Vasquez ( 7 ) and Cox. 
w Ku o im a u . «L L Ab b ot t VI. hr, Mk w e 
sola Norwood ( 9 . Cub b ap e ( 11 , Merabs ( 11 . 
Seotrtb Stein ( 21 , Cax ( 2 ). Roberts ( 2 L 

Comornta wo 123 an — 0 rt 0 

Oakland 000 010 ooo-t S 2 

Tanana, Djyuner (Si and ogwnina,- Koauan, 
Heauerto ( 4 ). Loom (f ) and Ncwmoa w— Tana- 
no. 1 - 2 . L— Ksouoh. B-l. HRs— CdKorota. corow 
( 1 ). Oak Iona, di lone ID. 


Francisco, Jose Cruz drove in dght 
runs in a doubleheader in leading 
Houston to a 4-3, 9-1 sweep of San 
Francisco. Cruz hit a two-run ho- 
mer in the first game to help J.R. 
Richard to to third victoiy without 
a defeat, and he knocked in six 
runs in the nightcap with a homer 
and two tingles as Joaquin Andujar 
won his first game of the year. 

Braves II, Dodgers 4 
At Los Angeles, Barry Bonn ell 
and Jerry Royster each drove in 
three runs to spark Atlanta to a 1 1- 
4 victory over Los Angeles. Bonnell 
hit a two-run homer, to fourth of 
the season, in the eighth inning and 
also singled home a run in the sec- 
ond inning. Royster drove in a run 
with a sacrifice fly in the second 
and added a two-run double in tbe 
seventh. 

CanBnab 9, Pirates 4 
At Pittsburgh, Bennie Carbo’s 
sacrifice fly ana a three-run double 
by Keith Hernandez highlighted a 
five-run 10th inning that carried St. 
Louis to a 9-4 victoiy over Pitts- 
burgh. The Cardinals, who trailed 
4-1, got two runs in the eighth on a 
two-run double by Ken Reitz and 
tied the score in the ninth on sin- 
gles by pinch-hitter Carbo, Gany 
Templeton and Ted Simmons. 

Cubs 5, Expos 1 

At Montreal, Dave Kingman hit 
a twonm homer and Bill Buckner 


drove in two tuns to back Lynn 
McGlolhen’s six-hit pitching and 
lead Chicago to its first victoiy of 
the season, a 5-1 decision over 
Montreal. The Expos' only run off 
McGIotben (1-1) came in the sev- 
enth, when Warren Cromartie sin- 
gled and later scored on Gary 
Carter’s sacrifice fly. 

Padres 6, Reds 3 
Reds 7, Padres 5 

At Son Diego, reliever John 
D'Acquibto doubled in a pair of 
runs and checked Cincinnati on 
three hits in the final 3> j inni ng s to 
spark San Diego to a 6-3 victory in 
the first game of a doubleheader. 
San Diego bene filed from five Cin- 
cinnati errors in scoring all their 
runs. In the nightcap, the Reds col- 
lected six singles in the sixth inning 
to score four runs and pull out the 
victory, 7-5. 

Phiffies 3, Mets 2 
Phillies 6, Mets 3 

At New York, Dick Ruthven and 
Tug McGraw combined on an 
eight-hitter in pitching Philadelphia 
to a 3-2 viciory over New York in 
the first game of a doublefaeader, 
and Nino Espinosa, pitching 
against his ex-teammates for die 
first time, combined with Ron 
Reed on a six-hitter in leading the 
Phillies to a 6-3 victory in the 
nightcap. 


Major League Baseball Standings 
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B —aui kRewitt 

PMkxkrleraa X Nyw York Z IN oama . 
PNtadctaMaAiMwYarkXMoanK 
SLLoubf.pntoburgM ClOlniilnax} 
anno & Montreal i 
hobnob o. San Frandsca 3, w gamo 
Hounoa L San FTancboo 1 , 3 ml gam 
San DbOo4.anclmat1 X ingoing 
Ooeiiinatl7.SaaOtoaoS.2ndaanw 
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M ob O n rtlCai— 
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Pniiod«ipnia (icaat 0-01 at Pittsburgh 
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Sandoyk RosaH* 

Konoai City 12 . Toronto w 
Boston lAClMtriwia 4 
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Mltnautaa A Baltimore 2 
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Svailb (McLaughlin 14) ai OaMona i Norris (L 
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Art Buchwald 


Hang ’em High , 
But Not in Boston 



BuchwaJd 


W ASHINGTON — The most 
pressing question that 
Washington faces today is whether 
we will get the Gilbert Stuart por- 
traits of George and Martha Wash- 
ington. For those who have not 
been following the controversy, the 
Smithsonian Institution bought the' 
paintings Tor 55 million from 
Boston's impover- 
ished Athenaeum 
Library to hang 
in the National 
Portrait Gallery 
in Washington. 

Suddenly Bos- 
tonians are up in 
arms. The idea of 
losing the paint- 
ings caused all 
the politicians in 
Massachusetts to 
scream that Washington was steal- 
ing _ their _ state's heritage. Mayor 
White said that everyone knows 
Washington has no culture and the 
sale could only be compared to the 
Mona Lisa being sold to the Arabs. 

My answer to White is, “Baked 
beans." If any dty is lacking in cul- 
ture, it's Boston. It doesn't have a 
first-class university, a decent sym- 
phony orchestra or an accredited 
museum. Bostonians can't tell the 
difference between a Rembrandt 
and a hockey puck. 


I go to Boston a lot and I have 
many friends there. But not once 
has anyone ever said to me. 
"Would you like to see the Gilbert 
Stuart portraits of George and 
Martha Washington?" 

Depending on the season, my 
host will say, “Would you care to 
see a Red Sox gome?* or "How 
about going over to watch the Cel- 
tics play basketball?" 

Once I said to a pal on the Bos- 
ton Globe, "I’d love to see Picas- 
so." And he replied, "He isn’t here 
anymore. He was traded by the Pa- 
triots for a pi ace kicker and two 
draft choices.'' 

1 believe it's silly for Americans 
to argue which dty has more cul- 
ture I t hink the decision os to 
where the portraits should hang 
must be left to the wishes of the 
people involved. 

1 am fortunate to have in my 


possession a tape made during the 
sitting of the portraits. 

It isn't generally known, but Stu- 
art painted President and Mrs. 
Washington at the same time be- 
cause George wanted to save mon- 
ey. 

The tape was given to me by the 
Smithsonian, and they have au- 
thenticated that the voices are 
those of George, Martha and Gil- 
bert Stuart. 

Here is a partial transcript: 

Washington: Gil. what do you in- 
tend to do with these portraits? 

Stuart: It is my dream, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that some day they will hang 
in the National Portrait Gallery in 
the nation’s capital. 

Washington: l*d like that, 
wouldn't you. Martha? 

Martha: What other choices do 
we have? 

Smart: Well, I heard from an art 
dealer that Boston would like them. 

Martha: You mean the home of 
that dreadful Yankee, John 
Adams? 

Stuart: ThaL's the way 1 felt 
about it. Ma’am. They have no ap- 
preciation of art. Just the other day 
I beard Paul Revere say, “If you've 
seen one portrait, you've seen them 
alL" 

Martha: George, I’ve never asked 
anything of you before Bur you 
have to promise me that HI never 
hang in Boston. 

Washington (laughing): Martha, 
you worry too much. The Bostoni- 
ans are too cheap to buy a Gilbert 
Stuart painting, much less a pair. 

Martha: Nevertheless, you must 
promise. 

Washington: All right. Martha, I 
promise. Gilbert, you re a witness. I 
□ever want our portraits to hang in 
a city that throws Coca-Gala bot- 
tles at opposing baseball teams. 

Stuart: 1 couldn’t agree with yon 
more. I'd rather have my work 
hanging in Cleveland. 


That was the end of the tape, but 
I believe that it speaks for itself. 
The three people involved have 
been turning over in their graves 
knowing that the pictures were in 
Boston. But iheyll be jumping for 
joy once the portraits are safely en- 
sconced in the city of Washington, 
where they belong. 


John Gielgud 

r My older fans were disappointed 
when I started saying four-letter words 
on stage, but they don’t come 
to the theater very much any more, 
and Pve made an entirely new public . s 


W‘ 


By R.W. Apple Jr. 

r OTTON UNDERWOOD, England (NYT) — "Isn’t it odd?” 
the tall man asked. “When we were young, the actors in my 
generation, we all had thin faces. Now we're fat. 1 ' 

It was a typical piece of disarming sdf-deprecatzon from Sir John 
Gielgud, who has just turned 75. Sitting on a blue velour sofa next to 
a morning blaze in the fireplace of his home here in Buckingham- 
shire, right leg crossed over left, left band massaging the air for 
wrn nhariR, hem fact looked the same as he has looked for decades, 
with that vulnerable and wonderfully mobile face, half down, half 
matinee idol. No change in the pink complexion, or the great booked 
nose; or the rich tenor voice. And certainly no faL 

John Gielgud has appeared so often on stage and in films in a toga 
or a wing collar that it came as a surprise to see him appear for a 
birthday portrait in country dothes — Harris tweed jacket, open- 
necked blue shirt, black pullover, Donegal tweed trousers. If his visi- 
tors had expected a land of English Jamies O'Neill, a grandiloquent 
has-been, they were wrong. He was warm, exquisitely polite, effort- 
lessly charming, a supreme professional who obviously still cared 
about his craft 

But be has given up on London. "All those hideous new build- 
ings," he said. “You can’t find a taxi, the buses and the underground 
are filthy, and walking is painful — they don’t let you cross the 
street, so you have to go down into some smelly passageway.” But 
that is a rare example of complaint about the modern world; howev- 
er willing he may be to talk about Pinero and Henry Irving and life 
in the West End four decades ago, he is a man who lives for the 
present. Although Sir John still misses “the big 0071010 ” of the old 
proscenium- arch theaters, he learned to work on the thrust stages of 
i’s new National Theater, and he learned to cope with rather 



PrnDT IT. A Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Ml Mondale Visits Norma? 


re by the kind of scripts one sees," Sir 
; and surprisingly thick fingers. "They 


“One isn’t so foxed any more I 
John said, interlacing his long i ... 
lack many of the things we spent 50 years learning how to do, but we 
seem to have learned so thoroughly that we can adapt — Ralph and 
Larry and I — even late in life. People no longer say of me, *011, he 
can only do costume things.’ My older fans were disappointed when 
I started saying four-letter words on stage; but they don’t come to the 
theater very much anymore, and I’ve made an entirely new public, 
which I never dreamed was possible. 

“You need a young public to strip your work of its affectations. It 
is a more realistic world, and I hope I have got rid erf a lot of the 
romantic hoo-ha of my youth; the young directors — Lindsay Ander- 
son. Peter Brook. Peter Hall — have been the making of me.* 

Ralph and Larry, of course, are the other two members of the 
reigning triumvirate of the English stage, Sir Ralph Richardson and 
Lord (Laurence) Olivier. Sir John has known than both for 35 years. 
He is closer to Sir Ralph, with whom be has worked more often, and 
he said of him: *Tm so proud to be his friend. He's so talented, so 
knowledgeable, so . . . eccentric." 

The Gielgud -Olivier relationship is more complex. They have al- 
ways been portrayed as rivals, and Lord Olivia, who eventually 
eclipsed Sir John as a player of Shakespeare, is thought by many 
critics to have greater range and versatility. “He is less strongly 


Jwgantttaror 


Actor Gielgud: “One isn’t so foxed any mare.” 

masculine," a critic wrote of Sir John on his 70th birthday. “He lack s 
Olivier’s force, his gift for mimicry and the capacity for creat- 

ing a sense of danger on the stage. But his comic talent is modi less 
seu -conscious and his projection of lyric l an g uag e unchaDengod- 
Both as actors and men, our two greatest actors are polar opposites. 
They admire but do not understand each other.” 

Sir John would agree with most, perhaps all, of that. He spoke 
with, deep admiration of Lord Olivier’s courage in overcoming his 
recent Alness, his gift for “accents and facesr his talents as an ad- 
ministrator and his “sure instinct for the fine st thin g s ." 

Of his own triumphs, Sr John had relatively little to say, although 
he recalled with relish the joy he felt when be triumphed 10 years ago 
in “Forty Years On” and m Home,” ending his fallow period. He 
talked more about his failures, which still perturb him; an Enid Bag- 
ndd flop called “The Lasi Joke," as Sbylodcas the director of “Don 
Gmvanni" (“1 was so embarrassed. Ski many people dependent on 
me, the opening of the season . - .”) " 

Lately, there have been far more hits than misses, rind he has 
worked harder in the last Tour years than ever before. Some of his 
parts, particularly at the National Theater, have beat small ones, 
which be professes not to mind at alL The National is meant to 
represent the best in the En glish theatrical tradition, he said, “and I 
enjoy contributing to that, as a leading man or playing only a single 
scene sometimes." _ . 

The months ahead are full of commitments and variety. A senes of 
television commentari es on En glish gardens, perhaps a movie for 
Andrzej Wajda in Poland, an Agatha Christie and a Roald Dahl for 
television, a film with Anthony Quinn and Rod Steiger to be made in 
Libya and in Rome. A book of reminiscences is due soon, and a new 
recording of “The Ages of Man," his one-man Shakespeare recital 
There is a possibility — of which Sir John speaks cautiously, as if 
he is afraid that he win jinx the project — that Peter Hall will direct 

him in “King Lear” late this year or eaiiy next year. It would be a 

“chamber" production in the National's smallest theater; the Cot- 
tisioe. Except for an appearance as Prospero in “The Tempest" in 
1974, it would be Sir John's first Shakespearean role here since 1958, 
and he clearly wants it very, very badly. 

It has been a long career for Sir John, who became 75 an Saturday. 


Waugh “with^at ridiculous ear trumpet” and Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell. Even of the television series “Dallas": seeing Barbara Bel 
Geddes in it recently reminded Him of how much he enjoyed the 
speakeasies of New York in 1928, when he first went there to appear 
in a play whose sets were designed by her father. Norman. 


On a summer day in 1856, a 
farmer named Fredrik MundaL his 
wife and their 6-year-old son. Ole, 
set out on a perilous journey by 
rowboat and sailing ship from 
MundaL Norway, a remote village 
of 400 persons, to the New World. 
Last weekend, by jet plane and fast 
lannrfi, Ole’s grandson returned to 
the village whose name the family 
. took as its own and later anglicized. 
It was a gal" event, because the 
grandson was Writer Mandate, the 
U.S. 'vice president. The Mondale 
party arrived Friday in a freezing 
downpour and a cutting wind, but 
Easter dawned with warm 
sunshine. More than 400 persons 
jammed the country church where 

Pastor EgB Tboribjomscn gave the 
sermon twice — first in Norwegian, 
rhen in Frigtish. it was a traditional 
Easter message, with so mention of 
the Moudales. Earlier, Mondale 
went fishing — but caught nothing 
— in the F/aeriands Fjord He also 
handed out the prizes after a cross- 
country ski race, five of the seven 
going to contestants named Mun- 
daL, and he gave a coffee- and- waf- 
fle reception for the villagers, at 
which his arrival was celebrated in 
a saga-length speech by a fanner’s 
wife. 

* * * 

Brigitte Bardot has filed a medi- 
cal-malpractice suit over the death 
of her mother in the American 
Hospital in Paris last August, ac- 
cording to ha lawyers. The suit al- 
leged that unnamed persons in the 
private hospital “failed to assist an 
endangered person.” Miss Bardot’s 
mother died several hours after a 
successful operation to remove a 
small tumor in her stomach. The 
actress daimed'that only a nurse 
was on duty at the time. She said 
that she hunted in vain tor a doctor 
for 30 minutes after ha mother 
complained she was. not feeling 
writ A spokesman for the hospital 
in the suburb of NewUy-snr-Seine 
said that a doctor was present in 
the building at the time The hospi- 
tal will present its evidence when 
the case comes to court, the spokes- 
man said. 

* * .* 

When “The King and I” opened 
on Broadway in 1951, Brows At- 
kinson observed in The New York 
Times that Yid Brymer was “no 
great shakes as a singer.” but that 
he did play the King of Siam “with 
a itind of fierce austerity.” The 
same judgment could well be made 
today. Brenner hasn't lost his feroc- 
ity; nor does his singing voice seem 


discemibly improved. Bui 
nothing if not familiar in i 
In fact, at the Pantages Tha 
Los Angeles, he has just gfc 
2,500th performance in tfo 
winch, if not a record for pet 
ance by' an actor, must cq 
come close. It was at the Pa 
that Bryaner received an , 
Award. for 1956 for his 
ance in the movie veraon 



.* * * ; 

For those who keep track 
comings and goings : Gov. 

Brown Jr. or California 
ringer Linda Ronstedt to ** 

They arrived there from Aft 
separate planes. Miss Rnngta 
dyspeptic ova constant pn 
tention and persistent nnno 
she and Brown would get q 
or perhaps already had do 
"No, I haven't married him; 
would Kke to know bow tfe 
surd rumors get about," g 
quoted as saying at Heathnj 
port “Would you many see 
you’d known for just two y> 
know some rock stars have 
tions for whirlwind romancu 
don’t." The couple — if Lin 
excuse the expression — jrf 
don together yesterday for ( 
nia. 

* * * 

Henry Fonda, bade in Los 

les after a one-week hospital, 
Chicago, has been 
Cedars- Snai Medical Ceau 
actor entered the hospital Ml 111' 
night for tests and observe 
the same affliction that loL v 
hospitalized in Chicago 1 J ! 

matary arthritis tit the kfeD'-* ^ 
spokesman said. 

+ * * . n: ' 

A. Superior Court judge 
Angeles is to decide whd&ka 
ny WefesnnBer, the foxrne^j-^- : 
pic swimming champion i :• ■ 

for years as the star. T. lo? . 
“Taizan” movies, is becoa j^ 
senile that be needs a W „ 

Jack Stagge s, director-/*'* 
Motion FkmireCkxmtxylkFYr 1 

Hospital, where the former ir i V " '. 
man lives, said in conn pari * !' ■ v ‘ 
Weissmuller, 75, is * : ‘ ' 

abled and his mental condp jV- "' 
deteriorating.” He asked up*?", " 
to appoint him as Wdsa'-^’' ' ' 
guardian. ’. 1 

— SAMUEL Jlh l ! ' , 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


BAHAMAS 


BAHAMA BUNDS. 2 ptofc Wdmq 
land. Four plots bock front Modi at 
GT. ljuiiuu no. 6 odjommg. Botaan at 
£ 1,500 pbt/S3,OOQ deiata From Ger- 
ald Ski (HT/Bfl Apartado Ba* 374. 
Torramohnas. Malaga, Span Tot 
384311 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


MOUGINS 

PROVENCAL VILLA 

Entrance Nall, SO sqm. living with fire 

te *qtl■pp•d blown, 4 bcckoonn. 3 
taten room, garage, wine cottar. 
Z5D0 sq.m endowd land reth trees, 
swntmng pool, panoramic view on Ba* 
do Cannes, 
face- Fn. 2,800000. 

LUMVHNaif 

6 avenue Georges Oemenceni 
06000 Nice. France” Td. 193) 08 44 98. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


COTE D'AZUR 

ROQUEPORT-LES-PMS 
2,000 sq.m, terrain. Rat lad, att m od s 
& acc es s. 400 sqjn. ready for construc- 
tion. 

(Vic* fa. 320,000 

PROXIMITY FACE 

Magnificent Piavenaff villa 5 bed- 
laans. Solarium. 1,500 min. garden 
facing south. Unobstructed view of sea. 
Unque opportunity. 

Pnoe; Fry 900,000. 

PROMOTION MOZART 

19-19 ba Are. Auber & Place Moiuil 
06000 Nwe. Tel 33 |93» 87 08 20 

149 Rue St. Honare, 75001 fans. 
Tel.. 33 H 1 261 69 37 and M0 38 11. 
Tele*: IMMOZAR 46I235F. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


KAPN1ST 

INTERNATIONAL 

MOUQMS: (5 KMS. CANNES] 
New luxury vfla, dose to griff course 
retd tennis with 4 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
room* shower, large reception, tochen. 
office, 2-ccr garage, pool and 2/50 
sim. of Rat garden. Fee sale with fvm- 
tixe. Fry 2.600.000- 

77 BLVD. DU CAP, 

06600 CAP O' ANTIBES 
TEL (93) 61 44 84, TELEX: 97D174F. 



Move to mildness, 
Stay with taste. 


■v 

The special quality of Benson & Hedges 
in a mild kinjsize d^uetre. 


Benson & Bejoges 


( inurml and pcTtcvtcd hyrhe House t»( Benvm&Hedges 




REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


COIZ D’AZUR, B ieaamnn , an 3 ha. 
of wooded land with exa*f*xuxi view 
aver Parmieroltas and Bay id Hyenas. 
1,200 m from beach, Mas flravenarf 
bub 1971 in loed stone. 5 bedrooms. 
Very luxurious. Airport 18 km. 
S48MQO. TeL Para 977 84 76 after 8 
pm. 


GREECE 


MYKONOS: The RESIDENCE high dan 
development abated in the town of 
Mykonos, now often for sale, apart- 
ments and marionettes of 1 to 5 room 
off with veranda an garden. Swimming 
pool, mack bar, maid service, faces 
Start from 5800 per W1. Contad Y. 
Tnandafikdri Co^ 71 SkouFa. Athens, 
Greece. Tel: 363*608. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


.» SPAIN 


LUXURIOUS RAT Puerto do tterrq, 
Madrid. Approximately 180 sqm, 3 
bedrooms, pool, sauna, lerin, 2 
garages. Tefi 2166325 Madrxi Bax 
TM/Herdd. Pedro Texaco 8, Mad ad 
20 . 


SWITZERLAND 


PORBGNBU-RUYNOWI 

Lovely apartments on Lr*e Geneva m 
beautiful MaaOmat and m tomans 
mou n tain resorts in canton of Vaud. Buy 
now before changes in the Swiss law 
affrOmo formal purchase July 1». 

For particular, write to: 
Developer. c7o Globe Plan SA. Av. 
rfOucfry 14, CH.1006 Lnuscmne. Swit- 
zerland or call {021)27 35 OA. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


SWITZERLAND 


BEAIinfULVRIARS 

Buy now! 

Beudence Regina in al yecr round 
mountain resort now under construction 
often qwAy apartments m oder at ely 
priced, mealy situated with the mod 
fantastic pun m u ei o view of the entire 
lejley and i nowri c im . Terms court and 
swimming pool or property. Ex c e ient fi- 
nancing terms. Buy now before change 
m Swim law takes effect July 1st. For 
information write: Developer, c/a 
Globe Phm SA, Av. tfOudiy 14, CM- 
1006 Lawarme, Switzerland or ccM (0211 
273506. 



.4TTENTHW BUSINESSMEN: Publish veur Businas Masa^r in the International Herald TrOiuM. 
155.000 readers tearhhekk. enfiafed in banneu and industry trill read tout message- Jux tefc* 
ui Paris 012832. before 10:00 ajn. eusurinf that nv can trier you back and ymir mcwn j pr will 
appear within 48 hours. Yea will be billed al US. 96.6 5 or local equimlent per him. You must 
include Complete and verifiable biUinp address. 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


$6,000/ MONTH PLUS 

WITH DC 

KEMA COMPUTER 

PHOTO SYSTEM 

A portrat made from a photo or o Bve 
subject ond reproduced on a T-srirt or 
other textile item m lea than 2 minutes. 
Start your own oil cash txmnern. No 
espenence neoeBanr. Excellent for 
ihapfMiq centers, ires, orders, carruvah, 
hakaayresaris, fan, ho t e ls , etc. 
$15,000 sfirt tmralnecemory. 
Kearns GMBHTBeothavenstr 9, 

6 Franfcfurt/frtoin, W. Germa ny 
Telex 412713. Tel: 747808. 


■U5N33 OPPORTUMTES 
•I SAUDI ARABIA 

Saud Generd & Techracd Services Go. 
LkL. P.O. Box 4885 Riyadh. SawSa Art*, 
ba, Teh 24742 now extend their ser- 
vices as sppnson, agents, contractors, 
traders, business (xarnotors, consultants, 
recnatmg etc. 

Interested may write with 
ca talo gu e/ brochures, prices aod terms 
•n detail for further contacts. 


NS) MBMATmiAL HOTEL MAN- 
AGEMENT GROUP for a 30Mied tour- 
ism oriented hotel in the Mkkfc EceL 

fanrested groups me kmBy requested 
to w rite ond send brodero h* 

No. 7396 Cb%5 , 40 me dc Chobrai. 
75010 Para, who wtl forward. 


TAX EXEMPT COMMW5 PANAMA. 
Cayman. B.VJ_ AnriUea, Liberia, Hong 
Kona Ow"w Wands, UX Fast. Pi? 
vote Service. Merchant Brokers 
. 9 Westminster Ma ce Gtx- 
dera. AriiSery Bow London S.W.l. 
n SSTetex 8953358. TeL 01-222 4667. 
ANtPROOUCT newer out-dated 
can soft, we miy it on aait. Food, 
dbthing. phcrnaceuSa. hardware . 
toys, cosmetics, electiic i tip E a ms, 
etc Send often: USVCA, TO Bax 
3503. Miam i. Flori da 33159, USA 
mSONAL ATlMTiaN on investment 
properties in USA Investment pack- 
age* for your review. In Europe HI 
fcty 10. Write Mr. Own. Box 
14008, Herald Tribune; 92521 Nesrfy 
Qyjin 

UD. COMPANES ROM £49 format. 
« a K- A Worldwide inducing: Me 
oTMem, Anguit, Panama & Libena. 
Contact: CCM Ud, 3 Prospect ML 
Dougl as. LQM. TriL Douglas (0634] 
Sr&Tlx: 627900 BAUOM G. 
OffORTUNTT AVAIL AW to brr 
largest f nterno h an ol Business E»- 
d ninge open to Europe. For hoe tnof 
write MAE. (109} 1-7 ArtSery Row. 

London 5W1. 

3 STAR HOTEL 8«h orron dri ment, rocw 
Pore MonctKM, 32 rooms, Frs. 
4 ^00^100 budding & bmawss mckid- 
ed Cobmet Poston: 9 Rue De L'Wy, 
7500B Ptets. Tel- 522 81 24. 
WANT/HAVE BUSR4ESS to M0OCO* 
Please c o nt act DJ. Bettor Al 
references provide d Vizcsuwn. 
Mexico. 20 D F. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


ANY BUSMBS PROBLEMS IN 
5PAIN? Wr axt help you. G & D SA 
Foreign investment smri t u noe. Rrflr 
dots references. General ~ 

Tek ' 

441 

M adrid , 3j._Spain. 

Ml W COMPANIES FORMED UX 

and offshore. Mjt. Otettlebwgh Ud., 

140 Temple Chambers. London EG4. 
TeL 01 301441. Established 1958. 


rareign mv eu mei w uiiiimxu. rear 

doss references. General Sonjuna. 47. 
Telephones; 44Z40.il. 441JJZ55. 

44LOL66, TMmu 44092 Cadi E. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


YOUR OFFICE 
in PARIS 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


MVE5T R4 YtC BULLISH MARKET. 

Pure blood cattle. Ownership tepstro- 
tion. Imwanca coverage. Wflh efivv- 
dendt. Write: Star, Bax mw. 8900 
Augsbwg 1 1 <jarmany. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


Your Own Company 
In Madrid 

WORREN STAFF 

A COMPANY OPStATMO AND 
RH1Y B3U9ra> TO CONDUCT 
YOURRUSRCSS. 

- loc ate) la moot p r wtg tow 


Uwd catiMiy oskkees 
Ofcss resj t n e f eren ee i 
Uohon office 

- MBM^ eeeeeogjw; tel eat ee id orders 


!— Private tochers 

Through our office you eon orange 
busnan and impod -export contacts, 
marketing rexecreh, admtuing osedl- 
ance, meeti ng s, dc. 

In way ypu have pour own compa- 
ny in Madrta without bang oduefly 
present, 

of the 


WORREN StAflF.SJL 

■Your own company in Madrid* 
C/a Orem* 88. Madid 20 
TeL 278 66 04/3/2 Th. 43826 lOPe 


MTEROHKESBtVICE 

AMSTBIOAM 

De Lairesuisfr. 152. ia75HLAonerdam 
TeL (20) 769442 Tele* 13374 

• c o nta c t address, phone, telex. POfL • 

• motriEngual seoetarral semed. 
a tefring minutes of meetings. 

• arrangement of pe r nsenen f office 
preaw cs andpeisonol oc co nt oJ oeon. 

• (A other busmen Support can he 
oftmed. 


IBOS 


15 Avenue Victor Hugo 
751 16 Paris. TeL 50Z18JXL 
Tetoic 620893 FBG5 


Fufly equipped executive office far 
daffy or monthly rentals. 


Multilingual 


hourly. 


• Accommodation address fadEties 
wftft moilb o a . phone and te lex . 

• MaB. massages, orders niton end 


Zurich is best! 

Your Business Address 
or Office in Switzerland 

JNTKNATlONALOWa 

■^Ronmw^OiaOOl Zurich 
TeL 01/21 1 2> 15. Telex 55656. 

■ Office oddrete focSties: with mdL 

boK. phone, telex. 

• Your moi, manages, telexes aod 

orders received and forwq d e d . 

• TnSngual leaefariei hourly. 


Fu6y furrxihed modern offices. 


YOUR OFFICE 
M NEW YORK 
Yoy awn preshge husinea mad 
oddren, retofele, efficient . Jdephom 
feta* service - afl for only 



TiVE OFFKEl 12th FtoPr. 304 East 45th 
SU N.Y, NL¥. 10017, USA. Phone: pi 3. 
661-2701! T(ift66«09. 


IONDON4UXUHOU5 SHWIOD of. 
Ron at fuse reliable pwtige b usmen 
amt), phone annverttn, telex, eta, 
serwcesL ADFONE Busness Services 
fed. 1963L 150 Beget* Street, London 
W TeL. 01 439 6m Tefaxt 6fl4aL 

YOUR OFFICE M PADS: ANSWER- 
BIG .S ERVICE Taa, secretary, 
ernstca. mcalbcH 24 hoars per ' day. 
TeL PAT: 609 95 95. 

LONDON BUS MBS ADDRESS/ 
PHONE/TOEX. bcauta. Suite 66, 
87 Kegent St., W1. Teli 4397W4. 

row ROME BUS9CET OMee 
4755356 Vimnota 38, Th 61 4675*xtau 

ZURICH 1> ANSWHUNO SBWX£ 
IMPETUS. Torgaue 3. T: 34 76 21. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


UAA. 


ORCHARDS 


I of Aaptav Cherries 
cone Today 


2000 

facoaa Today 
Great Uxotion far Umd. 
Appreciation in U.S. 

Draet tnounei to Box 14083, HeraM 
Triune, 92521 Neu3y Cedex, France. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


BAY Of ST. IMPS, vafa with pooL 
Wew on sea. Mtw/Juna/July/Sept, 6 
beds. Unbi April 72. (T6J 94 437343, 
eAw. Paris 637 03 12. 


CHEAT BRITAIN 


LONDON. For the bed furnished Rob 
< md haasei. Consult the Spedcfats: 
IWIg^ Kay and Lawta. TeL London 


HOLLAND 


HOMBHNDBK MT. Furnahed/uafor- 
mshad homes Amsterdam. 020- 
7V7956/ 7276Q5 Beethoven*. 81. 

IttUl’S SERVICES: in Amierdam, 
tSvmum ft Uhvdtf areas. Tel ; 035- 
1219ft 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


EMBASSY SERVICE 
265 67 77. 


STAYING IN PARIS? 

RMEHD ft INURNBHTO 

hct-oass /UMrawasL 

Minimum rental 2 raarrin. 

Alee Ra ttefth e — far tree. 

MTHIURMS, 1 RueMaSen. 

Paris JBeL TeL 563.17 71. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


P\RIS \HK\ n RMSflh3> 


CONVBmON 


rustic 3 rooms. 


are n ta u s u nt Rat, Eft, ksgr, 
qwef own boddttiaa roam, at root 
tun, Pleiwl pi ano. 73 4 34 49. 

TCXT TOUt ram.- Modem 3 room 
flat, quiet, sun. 224 09 60 am. 
SHORMCHM in Latin Quarter. No 
Agent 32901 7ft 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


BOULOGNE SBNt 4 


rooms^privtita 

X5228T24. 


SPAIN 


COSTA DB. SOL 

Adorable furnished houses to the snttdl 
vflfage of Andoloa. Pool, tarnL pwwni- 
fy beadv Seoaond lets, from Fri 21100 

pRf manh. 

PROMOTION MOZMT 

19-19 bis Ave. Aub«r 8. Place Mozart 
06000 Noe. Tefc 33 £3) 87 0B 20 

149 Rue 9. Honore, 75001 Paris. 
TeL 33 (1)261 69 37 ond 260 38 IT. 
Idem IMMOZAR 461235F. 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED /EXCHANGE 


FOREIGN SBtVICE 

r eiki far mcua Ams pasted Paris, from 
itudae to 5 rooms, rent guaranteed by 
company ar embassy. Ptrii 2B5 11 06. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TBMftL M NORMANDY, Loire vdby 

Col Pons 9 46 57 74 ev eniixj s. 
auRDj»n nAaiMtwTfar tofar. 
mabon write So, BM Bom 2894, Lxvicxi 
WQV6XX, England ^ Lootton 



PERSONNEL WANTED 


te ndtoe French 

FHARMAOUTRAL COMPANY 
5eebforita 


ot y ta Hi e d biingoot 

PJL/ SECRETARY 

GNGUSH MOTHBLTONGUE 
Place of work* Fail SWi. Fringe heaefib. 
Ftoxile houre. Salary ocoordtog to ex. 
penenoe mtd quabfications. Seed 
hon dwg We n tatter with CV. and 
tee Mrs. Meyer, GbvMdy tort, 1 
des Fatses SL Joqges. Paris 5th. 


NTL RUM COMPANY 

neraed Sio&WsssaA eliart- 

hand Joeretory Jfat^dh molher- 

lowe] Awcriafata nmesSately. CV, & 
seiory wueeMNs ta Swvice de Perv 
soitnel. 20 rue Troyan, Paris 171k. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


Ammican ft tnternreional firms Etgfah 
ip other -tongue or bilingual 
fanch/Eng^ secretaries. Phone Par- 

S ECRfr ABY/ TYPIST; Bilingual 
EngSut/rrcncn. Matimuin 5 years 
■ttpnnance- Good idbry. Writer Cun- 
Aro beEtudes FetroBeres, 7 Avenue 
Ingres, 75016 Para. 

WCSiANS WADY-TOWSA* Co, r»- 
eHnxbtm trGnguoi ftiatah. 
seateary. Write with CV; ft 
toOoiftkta SAB, 112 rue 
,73302 Paris, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AMllADAM — RtpraMrt nii yD 

rf Antericonfl onfcSSgga^S 

6 ve secretary. Tel: p2tJ] 251^. 

AREYGU IOO KMOPO R 

CbnsutartLfaris^T^fe.^ Jt- 


W3r jq M en ztr datt renanrierten hoax. Made- and 
P a rfumhoueem. Die Rrroewverw d fun g befincUt skh m 
vonwhnuleiDiJuge nttfton ifl Poris. 

2uw» baidmSgBchiten BnWf tuchen yrir fur dfa dywa h diB 


■ SEKMTARIN 

roft perfafcten frt raostteJ wn teid gngliicfwn Spttxh fc« » at ii M erL 

Wir Btotoortan ter tmervr ww Koft egi n Ftax&BHat an 
Denben ond-Hundein usd de Ougfanl, in e i rt en t mode m 
gefuhrten Management ref i eilie iii fi i j y di e i witei l mitzuar- 
bensfir • 

Dor A u fgob ei ther i l e ft tat kn e n fea nt, ntrfrBitnlmipiaiii! 
imJ vteffoMq. 

Wk bieten iseben den YerteRits, dte rich «« der Sfruldur 

uraem Haiisei ergeben, ebw lebhngegerodite RouMong, 

Wertn S« «di ongMpradwn foHetv » Mnden Sie bifte Bn 
'w&&s%s8s B o we rf r un gttunterfoflwn nil UehfbiU und 
Leborafaufi 


B«X D -143S/ Harold Trfbtme, 
WOT NeoJify Cedex, France: 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSMRE 
USA. 

WUxVlMHrfL Wtw 
COURTOFMOBATC. 

To J o s e p h Maria yo ets, of the Nether- 
laxts. but whose ^rmng a d dn s ss is 
unkn own: 

WHEREA5. Petition far Termination of 
ftsrmkll IBgnh TNH USA 17DC] of your 
rode child Docket S5436A has been 
Bed in the Probate Office far acid Hfa- 
borough County. 

You are hereby died to appear at a 
roea'al Gourt of Probate to be ftoktan at 
Manchester, N.K, in sad County, on 
th»8«hday of May next, at 9-OQajn- to 
show causa, if any you have, why the 
scene shodd not be granted. 

This citation to be pubfished once 
eoch week far two soocemvc weeks in 
the fnternotiand Herald Tiftwne, a 
newspaper pubfished in Pons. Fnxtce 
and CTaJated to Western Europe, in- 
chxfrng the Netherlands, the bit publi- 
cation to ba cf least seven days before 
sad court. 

Given of Nashua, in said 1 county, this 
23rd day of March, AJX 1979. 
fly onder of the Court, 
hi C Edward Baaraaa 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE 
to 

THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 

Botos far UX ft Cortinentef Europe; 

$215.- 1 Year ^ 

|l15v 6 Months 

ie?..- 3 Months 

payatte to dotfars or equivalent to bad 

currency. ’ 

Defivety by Jet Air Freight from New 
York every business day. 

(Other area rates on request.] 

Send order with payme n t toe 

THE WAU. STREET JOURNAL 
k**mc*ional Press Centre 
76 Shoe Lone 

pvire: /van. Korn] 

ALSO AVAILABLE AT MAJOR NEWS- 
STANDS THROUGHOUT atROPE 
ASK FOR IT. 


Bwii di (be rainy ckry bh ies 
w«i a big bright yeflew 

!HT UMBRH1A 

9" ?*• qUfc.mT. 1B1 av. Chartes-de- 
Goidta, 92200^ 2nd floor. 


A JOUCH OF PARIS MAGAZB4E has 
die only WMadate guide to the Im ft 

Outs or fans for Visitors & residents 
+ an i expose an French T.V M the re- 
rant Cognac OtmabacL A| About 
fofar, Robert Sco, & where to shop 
far anfegues. di in this issue on sate 
now. F10 mejor hotak. newsstands. 


ANNOUNCEMK^ ,-3“>c- 


SUBSOWE 
to Hie 


taw.- 
'ryj. •••*■': 
lYBi '.\- 


IMiraNAHON^ ;ri 

sr i:v ■ 
J2 2r •■■■■" 

TRiBUNg 

ANDSAVE.lt:,. 

As a newmbsotetaC \ '.'t • 
WemokoiteJ Haro*dT*l , 
you con smre ifrtaOr' 
al the newsisaid pna. ow^,: i ■» 
on your ootmky of ledpL ^ , 

fa rdafcA j - ~jl s- 
on this special mhtxmtory, . • . _ 

write to: . *■■■ ■ 

||»V' 

0?^L r pi»fcV47-l wJlt. , 




DIVORCE IN 24 "l> 

Muted or oortosted edge's: 


_ doty. HA . 
38.90/32^75.01 k< 

mrms Muma aw.yr® 

67Z46J2,Nici;TeLa3ft^ — ■ 


EMPLOYMET^n- 

— ~ T t . 


PERSONNEL WANT 1 


Carreer Opporfwr^ '^ • 

Computer Photo Bi 

Young man, age 21/28. My is. , , 
roana man. Work mwwtete, . 
our retail shop ond ha re sore , 
abity In order to team Bto0'«w> : .. 
repair. Driver's SeetceondteT 
edge of German mwsna^.v,. 1 ■ 

manta to Start. Wffh QHXf - - 
□dvoncemcnt- Send photo. • . .. 

refaren uM and nfaphoro t . " • t 

Kama System, BSSw***- * - 


- r. 
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FOR MORt 
CLASSIFIED^ 


THE LOWCOSEHK 
CLASS V\Ky TO TAK. 
TOURCARTOGRB®; 

save money and diiviTgtiine 

A Karageoigis Lines luxuty ferry from Anc 1 
Northern Italy, to Patras gets your holiday off tr'* . 
fabulous stan. - 

You have a comf ortable air-conditioned tS ’- „ 
wfth private facilities, the finest cuisine, swiffid • 
pools, barand duty-free shops. >. 

Hiere are foursailings every week. \ 
VVhy drive-when cnjisingcoas no ixwreT\ 
Contact your travel agent or Kara^ecnj^fs i'. , 

in London, Paris, Frankfurt, Brussels, Genoa, ; v _‘ 
Madrid, Zurich or Geneva. " 

Special Off-Season Fares : ' [ 

KARAGEORGIS LIN' 

The econonncal drive-cruise way. 
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Part 1 


: FOCUS ON 

WEST GERMANY-1979 


Reveling in the 'Miracle 9 of Stability 


'* I J I'lUf-Bnu - . ■ ■ ■ • • •• - ' t 

**!. S : ■ .;• •• •, • 

" s inji Mg J- r - • ■ -■■■ • ■ • - 

Government Is Limiting 
Its EEC Leadership Role 

s “FH- n .ic*w, Haworth . 

sl^^WSSElS (lH’I) — Devdopments within the Gammon Market have 
^ VCTy .““veo repercussions on W-est Germany during the past. 12 
\ CJT , ■ ^»onihs. They might be seen to signal s tunting point in West Germany's 
VilI) - x ' * Nations with- its partners Tmthe Enmpera Economic C om mu n i ty — and 
lhjl . 1 “Jb end,-peilffl|is„to v floim’s attempts to ay to: be politically sdf-effadng 
Sl * T* '=c“ 1 onnraIly bombastic. .-*'•** 

ivjLr ^ is a. trick diat has wotted so far. Bnt wHh the establishment of the 
p,|jl European Monotaiy System, uEbot belatedly, the temp ration for Germany 

l, xvv ^ ■ wl buo (ill its sdf-oreatc^jx)KticaI power vacuum in the EEC contextbeaOTes 
Muulkf 7S Twder to This .« especiafly anMgMnHM| 

,_ }h , ** tt case when spmeoNhe economy. 

. weaker member nations of die ' 

' >!L , ^ i mmunit y are innfWMangly Innk- 

>pr-'m ho Kg iowarf Bonn far leadership of- 
imekind. .. . V 

—SUE It is far too eariy for any defim- 
^^jre judgments about* the EMS. 

. v . ;niu ritam is still loitering on $e side-: 

XNNOlw^ es that in itsof makes -die 

.stem less than perfect Moreover, 

gn«e EMS cannot noid ’water indeS- . 

^"'tdy; there has to be a system dc- 
lolloped that win permit the Echo- 


UDiicbL ^QidB37 ; dns,nthe sjrifam is . 
nD ' i tle more thaawnid6w-dras&ig r 
▼filBHow much credit does Chanced 
*" IB r Hdmnt Schmidt want for'tak- : 

AMtg Germany into the first' rank? ' 

,.ot as much as might be supposed, 

EEC officials' who have.. 

■'■ ‘-"“alched his performance at recent 
1 ' 7^T5 nnn ®“ , y snnnmt meetings. The 
ason for this is that with the 

enlajwmeni tol 2 members, JfUhelm Hafericamp. 

*st Found the comer, the burdens . 

such EEC leadership might have ftte-markel system. Wlhle they see 



- By John Domber# * 

B OKN OHT)— Hyperbote may 
be common among potiti- 
rians, so when some describe die 
situation in -West Germany these 
days as a “miracle,” the inclination 
is' to write it off as just one more 
superlative. 

But all facts considered, ‘the 
word is neither 31 chosen nor an 
exaggeration. 

Thirty months ago, in the last 
general election.' the governin g coa - 
ution of. Social Democrats (SPD) 
and Free Democrats. (FDP) 
squeaked bade into office with a 
paper-thin margin of the popular 
vote and a shaky Bundestag majori- 
ty of only five seats. 

Though Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt was prophesying, almost 

defensively, ^ m« *dmhw«trtin« 

-was “committed for the duration’' 
and would remain in power for a 
“full four-year term,” there were 
few in West Germany wiffing to 
wager a pfennig on thatprixmse. 

. Instead, the betting was that 
within a. few months, at the latest 
by midterm, the coalition would 


opposition Christian Democrats 
(CDU/CSU) who had won a stun- 
ning 48.6 percent of the.total vote, 
a fraction short of an absolute 
majority. That had been a ballot- 
box triumph beaten only rince in 
Wea Germany’s postwar history — 
in 1957 by Konrad Adenauer when 
he was at the zenith of his power 
and popularity. 

And for neariy two years; until 
as recently as last fall, as the gov- 
ernment of Mr. Schmidt and his. 
FDP. coalition partner. Foreign 
Minister Hans-Dictrich Genscher, 
staggered from aids to crisis, it 
seemed a safe prediction and a sure 
bet 




Sir i\xsssssss 



1 -s-ik y 

SOW „• i ^ K V'v:- 


Wr T; !'■ 





WUhelmMaferhamp. ’ seemed a safe prediction and a si 

^ Domestic Upheavals 


Brandenburg Gate, note behind the Bolin i call, has become a symbol of divided Germany. 


vrwoMjfTfyou handed the SC to Gen- cy and continuously pay Kp service 
or pi»*“ w \nv on a dale, they would cer- to this need when. the matter is dis- 


"on a plate, they would cer- to this need whea.the matter is dis- 
* say “no thanks,’ ” an EEC of- cussed here, the Germans are care- 
commented. “The govern- fill to avoid the EECs 


Besides die general threat erf ter- 
rorism and political assassination. 


failure to ddiver on costly election methods in dealing with nonviolent 
promises, and the mediocrity of his political radicals, 
post-election cabinet . Matters were complicated by the 

The FDP on the other hand, the penasjeal unemployment figure, 
brakeman oT the coaHtion, seemed around 1 mjhon, and a 

to be getting growingly recalcitrant desultory economy which, despite 
over a -variety of issues ranging ^ pump pnmmg. appeared incapable 


■ lUOHtP" cunuucnicu. lUC guvciu- itu iu avuiu un. ta-v. a ouuuyp iu 

DlVC» u, ‘ snl jj, Boon still consciously get more qieafic figures indaded 
; v.- -* its power. Apart from any- in policy daemons. 

{ ” ;* vTW dse, if it did not what effect The Germans, seem no more 
: Md*mEd this have on France or on. ready, than other member countries 


1 , |P« WOW, BJ u uiu uui« nuu nuws a uu t 

this have on France or on ready, than other member countries 
; t'** Js'iitain. To say nothmg of the other, to 1m the EEC and' its German en- 
1 * *-«mber oonniries?” - - ergy commissioner, Guido 

i ‘VionmiK FfliW Bnmner, be the final arbiter of how 

' Vigorous Form . energy policy should be run. 

L-*< . thnl - th _ Despite Chancellor Schmidt's 

: MJ0 * S restraalt Sf frequently unfavorable remarks 

! - •--«> ofpdmcal power was not the 

' — — uung as a loss of political. ^ ,k^ ctr 


•' -y 01 pohncai power was not roe the German presi- 

tMFife ' dency of the EEC Cornual of W 

After recent ^ well It 

.^■aally one the nudcM* _ power was notbing if not dOigenL The fact 

11 little was achieved during that 

^'tra to be m vigorous form, ne 
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such as the murders of Solicitor brakeman of -the coalition, seemed 
General Siegfried Bubadc, banker to be getting growingly recalcitrant 
Juergen Ponto, industrialist Han ns- over a variety of issues ranging 
Martin Schleyer and the Mogad- from tax and budgetary plans to so- 
ishn hijackmg of a I.nfthansa jet, cial reform and industrial democra- 
the Sdimidt-Gensdier government cy. - 

was rocked by an almost intermin- To contribute to the administra- 

able series of other domestic tion's. malaise, it faced a 
upheavals. . CDU/CSU majority in the Bundes- 

!n Mr. Schmidt’s own party the rat. the upper house of parliament, 
rank and file was becoming increas- strong enough to veto most bOls 

S ropatient with what they re- and stalemate the government. It 
as Ms authoritarian style of was bring shaken by cabinet reag- 
hip based on a minimum of nations and reshuffles, espionage 
consultation. Moreover, the SPD’s scandals, eavesdroppng cases and, 
left wing, of which he is addlycriti- on the one hand, bungling in the 
cal. was getting scornful of what it hunt for terrorists with, cm the 
considered his rightist leanings, his other hand, charges of police-state 


‘ of a genuine recovery from the 
recession. • 

World's View 

To be sure, in the eyes of the rest 
of the world. West Germany repre- 
sented a bastion of enviable stabili- 
ty. It had the lowest inflation rate 
of any industrialized Western 
nation, the soundest currency, the 
biggest export and balance of pay- 
ments surplus, the greatest amount 
of industnal peace and one of the 
highest standards of tiving in the 
world — higher, certainly, Uian any 


generation of Germans had ever 
known. 

Nor are there any great pockets 
of poverty and. thanks to a whole 
safety net of social legislation, the 
average West German is comforta- 
bly cushioned against such vidssi- 


bly cushioned against such vicissi- ty”_in the body politic, as the influ- 
t tides of life as economic reversal.' ential weekly Die Zrit phrased it a 


Nonetheless, the West Gentians 
themselves saw things differently. 
Despite all the objective factors, 
there was a groundswell of unrest 
and disaffection, “a gray cloud of 
suspicion, discontent ana perplexi- 
ty” in the body politic, as the infiu- 


illness and potential destitution in 
old age. Though a nagging and in- 
creasingly permanent fixture, even 
unemployment has remained with- 
in comfortably manageable limits, 
to which one must add the fact that 
neariy 2 million foreign workers re- 
main gainfully employed and inte- 
grated into the economy. 

Terrorism, though unquestiona- 
bly a threat and a problem, was — 
and is — but a ripple compared to 
the waves of violence in many other 
countries. 


Carre*’ ’That is not a verdict many in roe 
C cap* 1 * 1 wodd disp nte, b ut it is 
1 L #:\ a long way from assuming the 
: • '"r^^ Jrer that might be Bonn’s if it 
' TV J c<med prudent to reach for it- To 
' "klri u * Germans, it does not' seem 
y ..♦ >*f,oethmg that would be in their 
. 'jf* 2 -term interests — even though 
*' 1 ;'. r ,*r- specific issues, the use of more 
■"•''“.rat might seem an attractive 
' ^ ion. 

Tie Germans held the EEC pres- 
ncy during the last six months of 


Economy: 4- Percent Growth Expected 


ot might seem an attractive . By Darrell Ddamaidc 

ion. 

Tie Germans held the EEC pres- TTAMBURG (IHT) — It was « 
ncy daring the last six months of ll hard winter. The 44-day 
8. For me Community as a strike in the West German steel in- 
rfe and Germany in particular, dustxy was not only the industry's 
wi was a somewhat disappointing first strike in. 30 years but also tne 
r'^iod. The principle of setting up longest strike in the 30-year rids- 
c0R’ EMS has already been agreed {emce of the Federal Republic, 
"t right EEC members but the Then there was the dramatic devri- 
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S was stSD the mqjor theme of opment in Iran., West Gearmany’s 
^German presidency. .* main oil suppBer and big»st trad- 

.t the very end of the year, the ing partner among the Organiza- 
nch president, Valery Giscard tkm of Petnrfeum Exporting Coou- 
uaing. sprang an.. unpleasant* trie& Finally, to top things off, the 
•wise Dy announcing thaiadjust 7 northern part of tbe^ country was 
nt would have to be made to the Mt twice by cold and blizzards that 
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y '.“gffrtJSSSi Bnt sprin* was not far behind, 
d give EMS the green light. and not eren this conibinalioii of. 

at was a bad montent for unfavt»aMe events, let alone the 
icellor Schmidt; ' who had growing number of political flasb- 
iped the - program into shape points elsewhere in me world, seri- 


1 v' sped the -program into shape points elsewhere in the world, sen- 
ay on the basis -of his friend- ousty dampened the optimism of 
■.liltfl- with Mr. Giscard d’Estainft. wiw imk tt anahrang tm 1979 out- 


I ) v^ ^ped the program into shape 
L ^ ay on the basis -of his frioid- 
I^rtfil^ with Mr. Giscard cTEstaing. economists" analyzing tfe 1979 out- 
un v * l vever, those final difficulties look brae; 

, "S^ S « aftCr *** Wage - increases, despite the 
■ EMS launching. suie, averaged a moderate 4-5 per- 

f"' 15 ' . ...ii 1,1 jUoRriarv cenL Iran has resumed oil exports, 

, uenenciaiy - and, even if world market prices 

*r .n’^Aboen at sains to-be shy about m “ iea ' . .......... 

they do very well .. Even if^vjaythmgis not coinmg. 
A ' ihc EECs GmmwnAgricul- op roses, the adrent of spnng 

11 : iii*”^/ 1 Policy. Traditionally, the found economists m the govern- 

\c\AP k* hare always been bought vkm, the research institutes and 

i !•" s the CAP’S effief beneficiaries, the banks in a rare epasnsw — 

„ West Germany also has its real growth in woss^nanonal 

e..of tinefficient small farmers product shouM be about 4 percrat 

V « w iv...: i thtc vrar nfjrr last veal's SUTDI 15 - 






Ships of the world line the docks of Hamburg's busy harbor . 


the Germans continue to show higher than the 2^ percent of 1978; . 
selves firm advocates of ' the and tfitre may even be some im- 


provement in last year's jobless rale 
of 4.3 percent. 

The economic upswing that set 
in last spring is expected to contin- 
ue with rallTorce inis year and well 
into 1980, driven primarily by 
strong investment activity in ma- 
chinery and equipment but sup- 


ported by continued strong con- 
sumer and public-sector spending. 

Exports, meanwhile, are likely to 
increase even more than last yen's 
fin real terms) as the .scene of 
stronger economic activity shifts 
from the United States .to western 
Europe. This is another important 


pOlar for an economy in which ex- 
ports account for a good one-fourth 
of GNP (27 percent in 1978), and 
half of that goes-to fellow members 
of the European Economic Com- 
munity. Already in tbefotmh quar- 
ter of 1978. the Bundesbank notes 
hi its February monthly report. 


West German exports to Belgium 
and Luxembourg were up 18 per- 
cent from the corresponding 1977 
period, to Denmark, up 14 percent, 
to Italy up 12 percent, to Britain, 
up 10 percent and to France, up 9 
percent 

The central bank explains that in 
addition to stronger growth in the 
EEC partners, the export increase 
results from, the relative exchange 
rate stability between the Deutsche 
mark and other European e ui rcn- 
dcs ~ a stability that made the of- 
ficial introduction of the European 
Monetary System in March almost 
anticlimactic. 

In fact, Germany boasted its ex- 
port surplus to almost 41 billion 
DM in 1978. from 38 billion DM in 
1977. The increase came cm a nomi- 
nal 5.8 percent rise in exports and a 
nominal 42 percent increase in 
imports. But, German economists 
quickly point out, in price-adjusted 
terms, tne trade surplus actually 
declined. The reckanmg provided 
by economists at Dusseldorf bank, 
Trinkaos and Bmkhardt, explains 
that a 1-percent average increase in 
export prices along with an average 
2-5-percent decline in import prices 
means that expons were up only 5 
percent in real terms, while imports 
increased a real 7 percent. In 1970 
prices, the trade surplus was actual- 
ly down 3 billion DM, or 10 per- 
cent, the bank claims. 

The decline in import prices is, 
of course, an importani side effect 
. of the mark’s appreciation in cur- 
rency markets, and results mostly 
from the 11 -percent decline in raw 
materials prices in 1978. This is the 
other ride of the con to the risk to 
(Continued on PageSS) 


couple of years ago. 

It was a situation, so the experts 
reckoned, in which a coalition gov- 
ernment . returned to office by the 
skin or its teeth, rift by internal fac- 
tional dissension and devoid erf 
common purpose other than main- 
taining itself in power, could not 
possibly prevail Tor long. 

Solidly Entrenched 

Sooner or later, probably sooner, 
they predicted, it would fall. 

Yet. today, 18 months before 
Wesi Germans are again due at the 
polls for a general election, that 
government is more solidly en- 
trenched than ever before. Not only 
is the coalition virtually certain to 
hold together, but the betting now 
is that in 1980. barring unforsee- 
able developments or circum- 
stances. it will be returned to power 
with a larger percentage of the pop- 
ular vote and more seats in the 
Bundestag than in 1976. 

Indeed, though the pollsters’ 
techniques differ almost as much as 
their partisan political loyalties, all 


comfortable margin over the 
CDU/CSU opposilon. 

If there were to be elections next 
Sunday the coalition, according to 
the most cautious estimates, would 
win by around 2 percent, and ac- 
cording to other polls, the margin 
could even be close to 9 percent. 

The trend has been very evident 
in a series of state elections — 
Hesse and Bavaria last autumn. 
West Berlin and the Rhineland- 
Palaiinate in March of this Year. It 
is symtomatic of a remarkable po- 
litical turnaround. 

Much of the credit undoutedly is 
due to Mr. Schmidt, whose cven- 
. handed, no-pathos, pragmatic con- 
duct of government affairs and 
cool-headed crisis management 
have won Mm the title of Germa- 
ny’s “New Iron Chancellor." 

• Though the popularity of Mr. 
Schmidts party still lags far 
behind, his own Is now greater than 
that of Mr. Adenauer at the height 
of his power in the late ’50s. Sixty- 
four percent of West Germans rate 
Mr. Schmidt’s performance as 
“good" or “very good." Even in his 
heyday. Mr. Adenauer’s rating nev- 
er topped 55 percent. 

• And though it is merely a coinci- 
dence. the fact is that with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Adenauer. Mr. 
Schmidt has now been in office 
longer than any other postwar West 
German chancellor — longer than 
Ludwig Erhard. Kurt Georg Kies- 
inger or Willy Brandt. 

Relaxed 

One reason for Mr. Schmidt's 
popularity and prestige may be that 
os he has settled into the job. he has 
become visibly more relaxed and 
self-confident. At age 60. he is no 
longer the feisty, ambitious politi- 
cian who West Germans knew as 
“Schmidt the Lip." though he can 
still be pretty lippy when he 
chooses, h seems, rather, that he 
has taken a more realistic view ol 
the old maxim that "politics is the 
art of the possible." Another reason 
may well be that the Germans have 
simply become accustomed to him 
and his style. 

Whatever the case, the consensus 
among the voters and the political 
observers who mold opinions in 
ibis country is that there is just no 
alternative on the horizon to Mr. 
Schmidt or the SPD- FDP coalitoin 
—at least not in 1980. 

Bui even more than Mr. 
SchmidL the coalition is indebted 
lo ihe Christian Democratic oppo- 
sition and its leader. Mr. KohL The 
CDU/CSU has virtually handed 
the next election to the SPD- FDP 
by default — thanks to its interne- 
cine warfare, intramural squabbles 
and uninspring, lackluster perform- 
ance. 

“Never before.” says Rainer Bar- 
rel. Mr. Kohl's predecessor as 
CDU/CSU leader, “has an opposi- 
tion made the job of governing so 
snugly easy fora chancellor." 

Tne reason, according to many 
Christian Democrats, is that Mr. 
Kohl is such a political lightweight 
and so ineffectual. No one doubts 
his effectiveness as a campaigner. 
After all. his folksy “good-burgher- 
Trom -next-door* electioneering 
style nearly made him chancellor. 
But Mr. kohl, a neophyte in the 
Bundestag and a man with distinct- 
(Continued on Page 6S) 
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Recent Signs Suggest End 
To ? Industrial Peace’ Era 

TkyfUNICH (IHT) — The “Eng- uy*s investment potential and read- 
JLVJL lisb disease" may not yet fly adjusted their goals to conform 


JLVX lisb disease may not yet 
have infected West Germany, but 
during the past 18 months there 
have been unmistakable signs that 
an era has come to an end here. 

It was called industrial peace and 
it lasted 30 years. 

Even more than malting the 
country a model that others envied 
and hoped to emulate, it contribut- 
ed significant to Germany’s post- 
war industrial prowess and afflu- 
ence. 

Those were the decades when 
German labor unions used to baffle 
foreign observers by appearing so 
unlike unions anywhere dse: 

Eschewing militancy, their ap- 

E roach since the end of World War 
[ had been to minimac conflict, 
prevent confrontations and to help 
create a spirit of “partnership. 
Under the banner of vemimfi — 
common sense — trade union lead- 
ers appeared almost as concerned 
about increasing corporate profits 
as the shareholder 
They agreed to hold down wage 
demands so as to enhance indus- 


try’s investment potential and read- 
ily adjusted their goals to conform 
with the nation’s economic aspira- 
tions. When management would in- 
sist that productivity had to 
increase, labor usually made sure 
that it did. 

In turn, management used to 
wax glowingly with compliments 
for labor's "sense of responsibili- 
ty." 

Givers and Tak ers 

The relationship seemed to be re- 
flected in the lan g ua g e itself. Labor 
and management are called the So- 
zialparroer — social partners. The 
term Tor management i$ arbeit- 
geber, literally meaning “work- 
ffver,” while that for labor is 
arbeitnehmer. which translates as 
“work-taker." 

Increasingly, the distinctions be- 
tween the two seemed to blur, espe- 
cially as the unions themselves be- 
came Mg arbdtgeber. 

For example, the German Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions (DGB). with 
its 16 affiliated trade and industrial 
(Continued on Page US) 
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Helmut Schmidt: Archetype of a Politician - Turned- Statesman f 
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By John Dornbcrg 


B ONN (1HT) — “Helmut 
Schmidt is still in the process 
or developing himself,” crusty old 
Konrad Adenauer once said, “but 
when he's finished with that task, 
watch out. He'll be someone to 
reckon with.** 

Wily as he was, Mr. Adenauer 
was also a shrewd judge of people. 
But not even he would have dared 
predict back in the 1950s that the 
stubby, feisty politician from Ham- 
burg. then known in the Bundestag 
as ^Schmidt the Lip." would be sit- 
ting on his chair as West Germa- 
ny's chancellor of the 1970s. 

Even more amazing, considering 
the political circumstances that 
brought him to power in May 1974. 
Mr. Schmidt is now being likened 
to his towering predecessor. He has 
already been in office longer than 
any other postwar German chan- 
cellor. with the exception of Mr. 
Adenauer, and his popularity and 
performance ratings are currently 9 
percent higher than the highest Mr. 
Adenauer ever scored. Moreover, 
they are still climbing. 

Today, at the age of 60. 
tempera] by the years and consu- 
mately self-confident in the knowl- 
edge that he is firmly entrenched at 
the apex of the political ladder, no 
one would think of, nor is there 
much reason for. calling him 
“Schmidt the Lip." though when he 
chooses — on the campaign trail, in 
Bundestag debates, and when deal- 
ing with his Social Democratic 
Parly's vexing and rambunctious 
left wing — he can still be pretty 
lippy. 

‘Super Schmidt’ 


chancellor before him — not even 
Mr. Adenauer nor Willy Brandt, 
whom he succeeded in office nearly 
five years ago — Mr. Schmidt has 
made his country's influence, pow- 
er and authority felt around the 
globe. And he has done so by never 
attempting to paper over its ugly 
Nazi past, admitting and caution- 
ing his countrymen that the legacy 
of their history will haunt them for 
generations, while simultaneously 
stressing West Germany’s achieve- 
ments and contributions since 
World War II. 

Thanks largely to his astute, 
unruffled, pragmatic management. 
West Germany pulled out of the 
world’s worst crisis since the 1930s 
faster than any nation. It has the 
lowest inflation and unemployment 
rates and boasts one of die strong- 
est currencies in the industrialized 
world. It is an enviable island of 
economic stability and affluence, of 
social peace and political modera- 
tion, in a worldwide sea of crisis 
andchgos. 

Those would be achievements 
enough for any man, but Helmut 
Schrmdi waxes scornfully indignant 
at the notion that he has reached 
some sort of zenith. 



states's SPD government. During a 
1962 flood there, he demonstrated 
his exceptional decisiveness and or- 
ganizational talent. His crisis man- 
agement, flitting from diraster 
scene to disaster scene and heading 
up rescue operations, won him na- 
tional attention for the first time as 
“der Macher” — the doer. 

Back in the Bundestag in 1965, 
he immediately reconfirmed his 
reputation as one of parliament’s 
roost brilliant, witty, lippy and 
sharp-tongued debaters. He was 
perhaps at his lippkst during one 
acrimonious exchange over the vac- 
illating policies of Ludwig Erhard, 
the Christian Democratic (CDU) 
chancellor. 


friends and is a politician who 
keeps his private life precisely that. 
His wife and their' 32-year-old 
daughter arc seldom ever in the 
lmudight. 


‘Nailing Jeflo’ 


Chancellor Schmidt speaks his mind icith a razor-sharp tongue. 


Instead, he is the archetype of a 
politician- turned-statesman, and 
headline writers now refer to him 
as "Super-Schmidt" and the “New 
Iron Chancellor.” 

“It is unfortunate that all human 
beings must age.” Marion Doen- 
hoff, publisher of the influential 
weekly Die Zeit, recently said of 
the chancellor, “but in the case of 
some it is worthwhile." 

He is the unchallenged political 
leader of Western Europe. Diplo- 
mats are dazzled by him. foreign 
heads of government stand in awe 
of him. and two U.S. presidents — 
Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter — 
have asked for and taken his 
advice. 

Like no other West German 


A short (5-feet, 8-isch), wiry and 
energetic man who has had several, 
operations and years of treatment 
for a thyroid disorder, be maintains 
an almost youthful, athletic trim- 1 
ness. And he makes no secret of his 
ambition and intention to govern 
West Germany for at least another 
Tour years after 1980, if not even 
beyond 1984. ■ 

A native of Hamburg, he is 
steeped in that dty-siatc s centu- 
ries-old tradition of independence. 
He speaks with the crispness of the 
sea it faces and thinks with the cal- 
culating toughness of the merchant 
princes who made it a commercial 
power as long ago as the Middle 
Ages. 

His friends and supporters, such 
as Defense Minister Hans Apd, say 
that he has a “computer mind*' bor- 
dering on genius, but those less en- 
amored of nim say he is "intellectu- 
ally arrogant,” a “compulsive 
know-it-alr who never listens to 
the opinions of others. Certainly he 
is contemptuous of and impatient 
with fools. 


make him impatient because they 


rni rmi 

are a waste of time and bore him. 
But when he meets someone' with 


new knowledge, constructive aid-, 
asm or interesting opinions, he be- 
comes an attentive listener for 
whom lima is no long w import- 
ant” 

Winner at Chess 


“Blah-blah conversations, be- 
cause he thinks faster than others.” 
says Mrs. Doenhoff, “definitely 


The sharpness of his mind be- 
comes most evident at chess — a 
game to which he is almost addict- 
ed. He passes up no opportunity to 
challenge his aides, cabinet mem- 
bers. other politicians and world 
leaders to a match. He rarely loses, 
but when he does he does so poor- 
ly. Losing is not for Helmut 
Schmidt 

He has been called commander- 
ing and schoolmasterly, and several 
years ago, when he criticized the 
Italian government and lectured 
Rome want the conduct of its eco- 
nomic affairs, he triggered an up- 
roar in Europe, wiUi the French 
daily Le Monde calling him “Le 
Feldwebel" — the top sergeant 

Upbringing and heritage may 
have something to do with that 
Indeed, he is the son of a high- 
school teacher — a strict discipli- 
narian who countenanced no fool- 


ery. literally or figuratively. Excel- 
lence to the point or perfection — 
in himself and others — has always 
been Mr. Schmidt's criterion. That 
he would graduate as valedictorian 
of his Hamburg high-school class in 
1937 was simply understood. 

Accomplished at sketching and 
painting, and dose to being a pro- 
fessional on the organ — his prefer- 
ence is for Bach — he had an artis- 
tic bent as a youth and wanted to 
be either an architect or city 
planner. His ambitions were 
thwarted by the Reich Labor Ser- 
vice. which conscripted him after 
graduation and then by the 
wehrmacht in which he served as 
an anti-aircraft artillery lieutenant 
on both the Russian and Western 
fronts. He experienced the end of 
the war as a prisoner of war in Bel- 
gium. 

After VE Day. be returned to 
Hamburg, manned his classmate 
Hanoelore. better known as 
“Lolri.” a teacher, and entered the 
university from which he graduated 
with a degree in economics in 1949. 
His principal mentor and professor 
was Karl Schiller., a man with 
whom, a quarter century later, he 
was to snare a berth in Mr. 


Brandt's first cabinet and with 
whom he used to argue so bitterly 
that Mr. Brandt couldn’t bear to re- 
main in the room with tbe two. Ul- 
timately he replaced Mr. Schiller, 
getting his portfolios as finance and 
economics minister. 

Active in the Social Democratic 
Party (SPD) from 1946 on, and 
chairman of its Socialist Student 
Federation from 1947 to 1948, he 
worked for the Hamburg city-state 
government after graduation until 
elected to the Bundestag in 1 953. 


Individualist 


A stria individuslisL he stunned 
his party in 1957 by joining the new 
West German army’s reserve offi- 
cer corps at a time when the SPD 
was still officially on record as op- 
posed to rearmament and member- . 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. But he soon gained a 
reputation as his party’s leading 
military affairs expert His boot 
“Defense or Retaliation,” pub- 
lished in 1961, is a classic of mod- 
em strategy. 

In 1961. believing the SPD 
would never win a national elec- 
tion. he returned to Hamburg poli- 
tics as interior minister of the rity- 


“ Pinning him down,” Mr. 
Schmidt said in a remark that has 
since become legend, “is tike trying 
to nail a jdlo pudding to ibe waD.” 

In 1966. when Mr. Erhard’s gov- 
ernment fell and die SPD joined 
the CDU in a grand coalition, most 
political pundits expected Mr. 
Schmidt to demand and get a cabi- 
net post. An ambitious and savvy 
political tactician, he held out for 
something even better than a min- 
isterial portfolio. 

This correspondent still recalls 
waiting outside the SPD caucus 
room in tbe parliament building 
that day when the jobs were being 
distributed and asking Mr. 
Schmidt, as he enraged with Mr. 
Brandt and others, what post he 
would have in the new government 

“None,” he said, grinning. *Tve 
been named SPD Hoot leader.” 

It was a position that assured 
him of precisely die public expo- 
sure he wanted at the time. It 
would give him a high profile in an 
era that he knew would be marked 
by facelessness on die government 
bench. 

In fact, he did not enter the gov- 
ernment until Mr. Brandt became 
chancellor in 1969 — first as 
defense: later as economics and 
finance minister. In both jobs he 
displayed political toughness and 
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Home to die Schmidts is still the 
modest five-room row bouse in a 
Hamburg suburb, which they 
bought and financed with a mon- 
gage in the 1950s. It has become 
almost a tradition in tbe five years 

of his chancellorship that visiting 
heads of state and government — 
Leonid Brezhnev. Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing. Jimmy Garter, to name a 
few — must spend a day or night 
there and sample Mrs. Schmidt’s 
ample northern German cooking. 

Vacations are traditionally spent 
in a small cottage, bought almost 
30 years ago, on the banks of die 

Brahm Lake in Schleswig-Holstein. 

An incurable smoker, Mr. 
Schmidt once gave up mentholated 
tes to take up pipes, of 


circle that the key decisions ate v 
made. 

There was a time when 
Schmidt must have believed . 

.the art of politics is accomplis 
what others considered impost 
Five years at the apex or pm 
albeit limited by its realities, as, 
to have taught him the validity , 
the older maxim that politics is • \!< 
art of the possible. . 

Occasionally, his trip-wire m 
impatience and sharp tongue 
get him into trouble. . 

■He has little if any use r % -• * 

party’s left wing or its youth organ!' ^ ' ! 
Szatiou. the Juso, who regard them. 
selves, and perhaps are; the SPEyp ■ 
ideological heart and conscience. 1 y ' 

“You are preoccupied with 
crises in your brains instead of 
economic realities with which - ,rf 
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which he soon amassed a collec- 
tion. During tbe past few years the 
pipes have been put into mothballs 
and the cigarettes are back, bol- 
stered by snuff, which he made 
fashionable in Germany and highly 
recommends to alL 
He rarely drinks alcoboL, and 
when he does, can take but small 
amounts before feeling the effects. 
A Bonn luncheon with Mr. Bre- 
zhnev last year, during which die 
Soviet leader insisted on letting the 
vodka flow Hke a river, forced Mr. 
Schmidt to retire to the chancellory 
and take a two-hour nap before he 
could resume the reins of govern- 
ment. Instead he imbibes Coca- 
Cola by tbe quart. 

‘Clover Leaf 


have to deal,” he told them 
at a regional party conference 
eral years ago. 


Toleration 


So it is small wonder that tl| H 



Private Life 


A fan of baroque music, an insa- 
tiable reader, and more interested 
in the arts and intellectual pursuits 
than his reputation for unpatbetic 
pragmatism would indicate. Mr. 
Schmidt has few dose personal 


For all his apparently simple and 
good-burgher tastes, he is vain. It 
has been said that he considers a 
pocket comb his most important 
equipment Certainly, whenever he 
passes or stand in front of a mirror 
or reflecting glass he can be seen re- 
arraangroghis wavy gray hair. 

He conducts the affairs of gov- 
ernment with a remarkably small 
kitchen cabinet, which he rails the 
“Clover Leaf” Inducting himself, it 
has four members: Minister of 
State Hans Juergen Wisdmewslri, 
chancellory chief Manfred Schudcr 
and the head of the Press and In- 
formation office. Stale Secretary 
Klaus BoeUing, a former televison 
correspondent The group meets al- 
most daily and it is in this small 


party -that he keeps in power W . 
dint of his personality and accd&’ > •• 

C " ’unents cannot warmup to J 
SPD is not really the dranS'^j.', . 
tor's party, and Mr. Schmidt is ntf p • 
the party’s chancellor. Bat 
need — and therefore tolerate. ■I 1 ’' " 
each other. ( ;x 

Nothing would please him -map*!* 
than an oppositon in parliaoett^ 
and an opposition leader '' ' 

would make governing a Utile tea 
“snugly easyr for him. He eqoyujj Sfcirr 
baiting and does not mind ban£L— 
baited. He does not consider tk^ 1 
CDUVHdmnt Kohl an equal a^; - 
worthy -opponent, but regards tbU<u^. 
CSLPs FranzrJosef Strauss in- 


completely different league — 
own. . 

He is hardly a man who is 
or evokes warm responses. But 
admired, respected, trusted and 
Imcally popular. He has ’ 
been a formidable ca 


cuts opponents to confetti with I 
rapier-tike intellect, gtahira fan 
and razor-edged tongue. But 
years as chancellor rave 
him to be an even more effe 
governor and administrator. 

The consensus in West < 
today is that there is no alt 
to, no substitute for, him abw or I 
1980. West Germans seem to J 
convinced that he is the best 
for their country. So, H qraears. JF* 1 ' J 
Helmut Schmidt. ~ ‘ 
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^East Bloc Maintaining Importance as Export-Import Partner 


W;, '-u lnv By John Domberg 
^VfUNICH’dHT) - The pred- 

* Ci iv ^[TVA dents and chairmen of about 
• ^ Vest Germany’s largest 

, lh r ^Jjiporarions were assembled in the 
' h ' «i jj’jom and listening attentively. to a 

■ u mm u, 'urulous, enthusiastic supersales- 

Jxi, n »hj| Jan — the Soviet Union’s Leonid 

■Dezhnev. 

hi\ lr _ “We’re offering you. unlimited 


Jnj shW’^toriuniues,' 

1 Ifiti.Li ' a ei \ t i w /if 


Brezhnev told 


“’fiHihit V group of blue-chip industrial- 
' l,uic if ts. “Don’t wait, doirt hesitate to 
" . 11 ,(. *> business with us. Get in on the 

,u *i ®tmd floor with us now.” 
prThjih £ was nearly six years ago, in 
• ll 'w.in Jnu ^/lay. 1973. when Mr. Brezhnev 
,r ‘- prcu-Jj-inie to Bonn on what was then his 
'•*ui hoi-^cond visit ever to a Western capi- 


®%lisr country. 

^■»l "he i.iu’The offer sounded great, espe- 
■iui Piiru 7|bUy when the Soviet leader held 


t, espe- 


.i£., t(, t-nh the promise of cooperative 
sals that could extend over peri- 
Toip^.. Is of 30, 40, “and. gentlemen, why 
50" years. 

~ ' Ask some of those same top- 

t .1 , *'«rnking executives — for example, 

i‘ “*l* imhold Beitz of Kmpp. Egon 
.... pcrs,n 3tm <yerbeck of Mannesmann or Beru- 
^ 1 lJni fcH»3nird Plettner of Siemens — 1 what 
' n “. l . rca *h?is happened to all those glowing 
. Mr S(tr5tas of burgeoning trade which 
Liunuftnir. Brezhnev proffered, and one 
- -md i hcr^fuQ. -’-is either a derisive smile or a do- 
Wl dedly gloomy look and reply 

me wuuij pi^ese days. 

1 "PP»sii,o g .The bo nanza of East-West trade, 

1 'TIMstim jji merely with the Soviet Union 
malt- govern*, it all of its Comecon allies, is fad- 
frt Isig. 

twtSSl Lm 8 estShare 

Hdmui kiirWest Gerinany, to be sure, still 
t’pponmi. Nj pasts the largest single share of it 
I un;-J«Ad feat year, for example, it acconnt- 
<rli iliUcreufe for almost one- laird of all Or- 
nizauon for Economic Coopera- 
' h.iullx a iranrin and Development nations’ ex- 
« arm repufHis to, and more than a third of 
•J r Expected, us their imports from, the Soviet- 
jHipulji Hi pc countries and China. 

I< •nnidjhWocHisiory, tradition and geograph- 
>p*<niim to cat proximity have much to do with 
liLr ir.icllect.toat Eastern Europe, the Balkans 
;«•( ironed hied the Soviet Umon have always 
i' i-fumelW feen predominantly German mar- 
i he .ut octeIS- 

i>i amt uilminL<t* n 1853, far example, Werner 
,,*tv-'iisuv in »s n Siemens, began building the 
is Iliui Ihcir !>i l P erial Rnssian Telegraph line 
su 1 " tunic f.« St * Petersburg to Odessa, and 
iw., UliT •»« UK Siemens Cmpomto 
. i . l, , .eady had a sprawling branch 
,mt with several hundred employ- 
™ y iin Sc. Petersburg. T. 

1 _ Indeed, in 1938, trade with the 

I f\ viet Union and Eastern Europe 

" l\ counted for 18 patent of Germa- 
\ s O}J s total -r • * . 

\SL Although not- nearly as high 
day , the proportion is still sub- 
total. About 9.5 percent of West 
trmany’s exports last year went 
the countries of Comecon. the 
viet bloc version of the Common 
irket, including East Germany 
ade with which is categorized as 
i Ira-German"), to China and to 
igoslavia. More than 7.5 percent 
imports came from Comecon. 
rhat business with the East to- 
led 212 billion Deutsche marks 
exports in 1978 and 183 billion 
A in imports. 

It is a staggering amount. More 
in any other industrialized court- 
, West Germany today is supply- 
. the Communist world with so- 
sticaied machinery and turnkey 
| lories, with computers and elec- 
oic gadgetiy. with modern steel 
I chemical plants, 
n exchange, it is getting oil, gas 
I other raw materials, relatively 
: ap labor through a number of 
! iterative ventures, and despite 
inherent risks and complexities 
|1 Sealing with rigidly planned and 
i> >er bureaucratic economies. West 
|l rmany is making money. 

II iut notwithstanding the impres- 
s' • facts and figures, the golden 
1 1 s when East-West trade was inr 
'• ising by two-digit figures annu- 
1 — a spectacular 380 percent 
I te with ine Soviet Union during 
lj period from 1971 to 1975 — ap- 
I' r to be over. 

I .t least for quite a while: * 

. I' If est German exports in 1977 ac- 
j. ly represented a 4-2-perceoi.de- 
'G 1 || ise from 1976, and the f97JS fig- 

_J I had been virtually equal to that 
2»0(J , 975. Last year, to be sure, there 

j! again a modest increase of al- 
r 4 5 percent over 1977: from 
. 1 billion DM lo nearly 27_2\bil- 
I DM. 

t. ut that increase in volume — 
Jf 1 md 1 3 billion DM — has given 

>West traders here little edro- 
l : or cause to wax optimistic that 
piificanl change m the trend is 
I; he offing. About 830 million 
j' of that amount is due to a sen- 
! mal rise in exports to a single 
I, itry — China, to which West 
1 man sales last year rose by 72 


>/3 tivM 


nche^l 

Vffld i! 
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Must Import 

Tact, what East- West traders 
: been learning over the past 
years is that they cannot con-, 
s lo sell without also buying. 
^ has been a much greater rise 
0*2 percent — m West German 
wts from the Communist coun- 

wre is considerable rhyme and 
to the turnaround in what ' 
aperis a decade or two ago — 
i West Germany’s economic 
tg naeh Osten began making 
lines — were predicting would 
« rosy pattern of the future 
l * r - Faced with worsening 
s.of trade, their spiralling in- 
ibonal debt reduced growth 
in their economies, the de- 
1 whiplash of the Western re- 
m and other factors, the Com- 


munist countries have all been in a 
period of belt-tightening. 

Throughout the bloc, growth 
rates haw been down for the past 
three years and planned targets 
through 1980 have all been scaled 
down, in some cases dramatically 
— sometimes barely keeping pace 
with population growth. The tar- 
gets are among the lowest since 
World Warn. 

They are deeply concerned about 
their chronic payments deficits in 
trade with the West and have be- 
come increasingly sensitive to 
Western publicity about their soar- 
ing external debt 

As a result throughout the bloc, 
the word from on high has been to 
wind down' and keep on the 
damps. There has been a dramatic 
shift in policies and priorities dur- 
ing the past two to three years. Ine 
standing order has been to stop im- 
porting all but essentials from .the 
West and to boost exports. 

The prognoses for at least the 
year or two ahead, with the notable 
exception of China, are “more of 
the same.” At present there are no 
spectacular deals on the horizon. 

“On the whole,” says an expert 
at West Germany’s ministry of eco- 
nomics, “there is a definite trend 
toward consolidation. For the for- 
seeable future the dynamics seems 
to be out of East- West trade.” 

That was apparent last year 
when Mr. Brezhnev came on his 
second crip to Bonn. Although 
there was no dearth of oratory and 
he and Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
signed a 25-year economic coopera- 
tion agreement that government 
spokesmen for both sides hailed 
glowingly as “a political act with- 
out parallel in the recent history of 
the world,” West German business 
and industrial leaders remained 
unmoved. 

The majority, including some of 
the pioneers and architects of East- 
West trade, felt that the agreement 
was a vague piece of cosmetics in- 
tended to prop up Mr. Brezhnev’s 
image and paper over the fact that 
the most important aspect of his 
visit had simply been that he had 
made iL 

The document provides a frame- 
work for development of com- 
merce, industry and technology in 
an initial 16-year phase, renewable 
for three five-year periods. It calls 
for joint development of industrial 
plants,- products and equipment^ 
exploitation of natural resources in- 
cluding seabed mining projects and 
-cooperation in the production of 
energy, in banking, . insurance, 
transportation, service industry 
' projects and in the building of 
machines, steel and chemical prod- 
ucts and automobile manufactur- 
ing. But a framework without spec- 
ifics is all it really is. 

Industrialists, such as Otto Wolff 
von Amerongen, the president of 
the Chamber of Industry and 
Trade (DIHT) and regarded as one 
of the original advocates of West 
German trade with the East, even 
noted caustically that the Soviet 
Union had stopped trying to lure 
them with the familiar bait of 
“Siberia’s wide open spaces and 
unlimited opportunities.” 

Controversy 

Aside from its political aspects, 
there is controversy in West Ger-- 
many over how important East- 
West trade really is economically. 

Big West German chemical com- 
panies such as Hoechst do roughly 
10 percent of their foreign business 
with the Comecon countries. So do 
many of the steel giants. One rea- 
son the West German steel industry 
has been in (he do! drums is that the 
Soviet Union ran into technical and 
planning sn ags with pipeline con- 
struction in 1977, forcing postpone- 
ment of expected orders for steel 
tubing. 

West Berlin's Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research (DIW) has recent- 
ly calculated that intra-German 
trade between West and East Ger- 
many. which last year emailed 43 
billion DM in exports to and 3.9 
billion DM in imports from the 
East, has “virtually no signifi- 
cance” in the Federal Republic's 
employment picture. 

But there are estimates that at 
least half a million jobs in West 
Germany — out of a labor force of 
24 million — are. more or less di- 
rectly dependent on trade with the 
Communist area. 

Some branches, notably the 

machine-tool industry, attribute 

many of their recent difficulties, in- 
cluding layoffs and a spate of com- 
pany failures, to the disinclination 
to buy by the Communists. 

More than 90 percent erf the 
companies in that field are medium 
and small-sized businesses with 100 
employees or fewer. Indeed, three- 
fourths of the registered firms have 
fewer than 25 people on their pay- 
rolls. It is a highly export-oriented 
industry in which foreign trade ac- 
counts for more than 7u percent of 
turnover and trade with the Com- 
munist countries for as much as 25 
.percent. 

The industry has been troubled 
ever since the early 1970s, and in 
recent years a number of reputable 
firms have gone bankrupt 
; Klaus Welcker, head of 
Cologne’s Alfred H. Sdiuette Co- 
one of the larger machine-tool mak- 
ers. believes there “is no question 
that several company failures were 
in connection with the delivery 
conditions of their East European 
dealings." According to another 
manufacturer, “the competition for 
export orders is so lough that some 
firms simply make deals that are 


not economically or financially 
justifiable.” 

But despite the slowdown and 
■gloomy pro s pects, trade with the 
East remains a huge factor in West 
Germaq calculations, sod there are 
still reasonably bright oportunhies 
for those willing, and able, to play 
the game according to the current 
Communist rules. 

Barter Deals 

Those rules, aimed and thus far 
succeeding at boosting Communist 
exports, entail barter deals, elabo- 
rate buy-back arrangements and 
above all compensation and coun- 
ter-purchase contracts which obli- 
gate the West German supplier to 
accept a percentage of payment in 
Communist merchandise of one 
lrind or another, whether be can use 
it or not. 

Throughout the past two years — 
and the coming ones seem destined 
to be worse — the percentage has 
been tiring steadily and the variety 
of merchandise has been gating 
more exotic and unsalable. 

“If you want to do business with 
them,” cautions one veteran East- 
West trader! “then be prepared to 
get pigskins for your computers, 
rabbit furs for your trucks or a 
handful of live fish for your ma- 
chine tools." 

Some countries — East Germa- 


ny. Poland and the Soviet Union 
are the crassest examples — are 
making compensation and counter- 
purchase requirements of more 
than 40 percent and occasionally 
up to even the full value of the deal 
virtual preconditons for any order. 
The supplier who refuses to go 
along with such demands simply 
loses out to a competitor who does. 

- A “plague" is what scores of 
West German businessmen ratl^d 
last year’s barter deal by which 
Volkswagen delivered 10,000 oT its 
Rabbit models to East Germany. 
To the dismay of other manufactur- 
ers and suppliers who are trying to 
force the cast Germans to scale 
down their compensation and 
counter-purchase demands, VW 
agreed to accept 100-perccnl pay- 
ment in the form of counter- 
deliveries. 

These included lignite, beating 
oil, bicycles, machine tools and au- 
tomotive parts for use on other 
VWs. 

‘Scandal’ 

A spokesman for the West Ger- 
man machine tool and automotive 
supply, jndustiy called that “a 

“There has never been a barter 
deal of this magnitude before,*’ be 
said, nor has anyone before caved 
in so completely to East German 


demands* II sets ‘a precedent with 
catastrophic consequences.” 

“The current trend.” says one 
West German manufacturer, “is 
like going back to the slingshot or 
bow and arrow. Anyone who ac- 
cepts barter or compensation goods 
for more than 10 percent of pay- 
ment due is sure to wind up with a 
loss. But what can you do'T 

“East-West trade," according to 


barter trade erf the Stone Age: 
Wooden clubs in exchange for bone 
tools, bones for pelts and pelts as 
payment for flint axes.” 

Actually, barter is what got East- 
West relations off dead center 
when men like Mr. Beitz first began 
trading with the Communist coun- 
tries in the late ’50s and early 60s. 
Bui after a while, as the Soviet bloc 
economies began perking up and 
export- import credits became avail- 
able, barta fell into disuse, espe- 
cially when it became increasingly 
apparent that there were few if any 
markets in the West Tor the majori- 
ty of Communist goods. 

Revival of that kind of trade is 
the upshot of the present economic 
situation in Eastern Europe. 

Of course, not all barter, com- 
pensation, counter-purchase and 
buy-back deals are necessarily bad. 


One of the biggest and most fa- 
mous was the sale of 3.5 million 
tons of large-diameter pipe for oil 
and gas pipeline construction to the 
Soviet Union by Mannesmann and 
Thyssen. In exchange, the Russians 
are committed to supply West Ger- 
many with 7 trillion cubic feet erf 
natural gas until the year 2000. 

Other sophisticated arrange- 
ments call for buy-back. Krupp- 
Koppers. a Knipp subsidiary, tor 
example, is heading a consortium 
to build coal gasification plants val- 
ued at $1 billion near Katowice in 
Poland. A joint Polish-German 
marketing company has been es- 
tablished in Hamburg to handle 
soles of the plants' output when 
they ccune on stream. 

On the other hand, some ar- 
rangements are so bizarre and exot- 
ic inai they defy description. For a 
large order to Jugoslavia a couple 
of years ago. one West German 
tractor manufacturer received par- 
tial payment in cash, the rest in de- 
livery of half a million guonysacks 
and 50,000 live carp. 

Although the Communist coun- 
tries have certainly improved the 
quality of their merchandise in re- 
cent years and have also carved out 
a few good markets for themselves, 
the goods delivered under most 
barter and counter-purchase deals 


are often substandard or simply 
unmarketable. 

“Much of it," says one East-West 
trader, “is what they know they 
cannot export directly cm- sell on 
their own in the West, and some of 
it they cannot even sell to each 
other or dump on the comrades at 
home.” 

Yet. with a heavy sigh and audi- 
ble groans, not to mention substan- 
tial markups on the goods and 
technology sold to Eastern Europe, 
as protection against potential loss- 
es on counter-purchase mer- 
chandise. West German suppliers 
are plodding ahead and agreeing to 
such arrangements in the hope that 
the Communist world will once 
again become a market of unlimit- 
ed opportunity. 

To help out losses, manufactur- 
ers and suppliers resort to complex 
third-country arrangements to 
dispose of unwanted commodities. 
Since the disposal problem is com- 
plicated. particularly for firms at- 
tuned primarily to manufacturing 
and selling, a number of large West 
German corporations such as 
Krupp, Daimler-Benz and Siemens 
have established their own autono- 
mous trading subsidiaries. Some 
others have set up special depart- 
ments that operate under mysteri- 
ous-sounding pseudonyms, at 
Hoechst Chemical Corp„ for exam- 


ple, it is euphemistically called 
“Departments.” 

Smaller companies turn to 
"specialists" in live field, sometimes 
called “compensators" and "switch 
traders," located in Frankfurt. Mu- 
nich and Hamburg. For all the 
wheeler-dealer image ascribed to 
them, the majority are actually 

long-established, respected mer- 
chant houses and trading firms. 

Examples 

In Munich, there is Count Kon- 
rad Montgelas. head of Ivexim Co., 
who thinks of himself as a kind of 
“commodities matchmaker.” “The 
good 'specialist,' " says Count 
Montgelas, “should show his Com- 
munist partners how to produce, 
design, package and market so that 
counter-purchase becomes unneces- 
sary.” 

But before that happens, the 
prospects are that there will he 
more barter and compensation 
deals. East-West traders here are 
even telling jokes about them tike 
the one in which a chicken offers to 
give a pig a dozen eggs in exchange 
for a ham. The pig thinks it osbt a 
moment, then says: “But that's no 
deal. To give you a ham I’d have lo 
be slaughtered." The chicken 
shrugs and replies: “Well, so what 
Have you ever seen a barter deal 
where someone doesn’t lose?" 
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April 2, 1979 

heralds the start of a whole 
New Era in Conventions. 

Festive premiere with Guests of Honor from around 
the world. Simultaneously, the curtain rises on 
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Country’s 7 Million Singles ’ Would Prefer Not to Be Alone 


By Rcgine Droop 

{COLOGNE (IHT) — “The 
Vx weekends are the worst,” said 
Gisela Schneider, a 39-war-old sec- 
retary who lives alone m a modem 
two-room apartment in Duessel- 
dorf. 

“Saturday is bearable. I have 
things to do. shopping and clean- 


ing. But Sunday is sometimes horri- 
ble. Naturally, 1 could take a walk, 
go to tbe movies or to the theater. 
But you meet couples and families 
everywhere and feel even more 
alone. Sometimes I am really happy 
when 1 have to work again on Mon- 
day and can talk with the people 
there.” 

_ Mrs. Schneider is one of 7 mil- 
lion people who live alone in West 
G ex may. Of the total 24 million 
households in this country, 29 per- 
cent — more than a quarter — are 
one-person households. 

. Most of the 5 million women 
and 21 million men who live alone 
here would agree with the Bible 
that “it is not good for man to be 
alone.” 

With few exceptions, (hey do not 
consider their situation ideal Then 
why do they not live with others? 

The main reason is probably that 
one must understand someone else 
very well to share an apartment 
with him or her or to set up a 
Leben sgan dnschaft, an increasingly 
common arrangement, in which a 


number of people live in one apart- 
ment and share the rent and all 

other costs. It is also usually a mat- p , .... 

ter of luck to find such partners. Five million 

Even a m*tchm»iring computer can ■ — 

only compare external data; it does than 3 million 

not supply a guarantee for harmo- 1 

n y- husbands duri, 

households. Ai 

Many a happy couple, joined to- 

aether forever, eventually finds its 
reelings and plans in ruins, as 

about 100.000 divorces a year in again, almost all those living alone 
West Germany confirm. E ach would prefer to change their status, 
member of the marriage — provid- And the sooner the belter. 


Five million women and 2 million men live alone in West Germany. More 
than 3 million widows, most of them more than 60 years old, who lost their 
husbands during World War II, form the largest group living in one-person 
households . About 100,000 divorces a year also add to the pool of r smgles. 9 


in hotels axe not only more expen- She jj neither withdrawn nor 


ed he or she does not immediately 
have new partners — returns to 
being alone 

Tbe unmarried, tbe separated 
and the divorced account for most 
of those living alone among the 
younger and middle-aged. Among 
the older ones, it is the widows. 

More than 3 million widows, 
most of them more than 60 years 
old, form the largest group of peo- 
ple living in one-person house- 
holds. Many of these women lost 
their husbands in World War II 
and live on a modest pension. 

Like most of the younger people 
living alone, the widows do not 
want to do so. Except for a few 
determined loners, lifelong male 
and female bachelors and the for- 
merly married who never want any- 
thing to do with the other sex 
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Imagine: 

A bank that will always 
make time to meet you, 
whatever time it is 
where you are. 


Good ideas don't keep 
office hours. And. for that very 
reason, neither does the 
Dresdner Bank. 

We believe that good busi- 
ness depends on great service. 
So we're always at your disposal. 
Whatever the time, wherever you 
are, whoever you are. 

Ydu may urgently need to 
know the state of a particular 
stock in Tokyo. Or have funds in 
Bahrain by 4.30 a.m. your time. 
Just call us up. 

Our services range through 
finance (fast and flexible), bonds 


and stocks underwriting, money- 
marketing and a whole lot more. 

Because we have offices 
and resident experts in over 
50 countries, we can help you 
open up new markets. Provide 
you with new business contacts 
and on-the-spot advice. 

We're one of the world's 
10 largest banks, with total assets 
of the Dresdner Bank group now 
approaching $ 60 billion and with 
a century of valuable international 
banking experience. 

At your service all the time, 
including now. Call us. 
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Bank with imagination 
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classes, sports, dancing and on 
vacation? And there arc matrimoni- 
al newspaper ads, computens to 
match people, leisure dubs for sin- 
gle people and krody hearts dubs, 
it is pomted out. 

Outsiders 

There are “facilities based on the 
idea that people living, alone are 
'nothing more than outsiders of the 
couple society who have trouble 
making contact with people,” the 
journalist and author Hermann 
'Schreiber wrote in the magazine 
Dre Spiegel 

“Are they really? What else 
could they be: Failures' at commu- 
nication or refugees from risk, 
somewhere under way between not- 
yet and no-longer? Egoists who 
want to be their own’ neighbors? 
Lonely people whom nobody needs 
and in the evening have claus- 
trophobia within . their own four 
walls? People who are weak in 
making contact, who are pushed to 
the edge and tricked by the con- 
sumer society that cannot survive 
without the pressure of competi- 
tion, which always tends to turn the 
other people into opponent and 
rival?" 

' No generalities can be made 
about all the characteristics of 
those living alone. They can be 
found at all ages and in all walks of 
life. And depending on how the in- 
dividual is psychologically, and cer- 
tainly also materially, he or she wflj 
judge the situation positively oi 
negatively. Because, without a 
doubt, living alone also has its good 
side. 

One is independent and does not 
need to adjust to anyone and cer- 
tainly need not subordinate oneself 
to anyone. One can do and not do 
what one wants. Women can have 
careers without any concern for 
husband and children. One does 
not have to share one’s bed or mon- 
ey. No one is there who snickers, 
tads fault with whom there is a 
constant argument. 

“I believe that it is so metimes 
easier to wake up and fed alone 
when one is really alone than it is 
to wake. up with someone and be 
lonely, says the Norwegian actress 
Liv Ullinanii, who lives alone with 
her daughter Linn since her divorce 
from the director Ingmar Bergman. 

Many people erf au ages who live 
alone come to find that one can be 
satisfied and content without per- 
manent partner. 

“For a long time. 1 lived with a 
man, but we didn’t get along one 
hundred percent," said Gudnm 
Siewert, 34, a translator. “I hung on 
him because I was afraid of being 
done, always adapted myself to the 
situation, completely gave up my 
own interests. One day, I couldn’t 
take that any longer and I left That 
was very painful, but also somehow 
satisfying. 

“f hare started to think a lot 
about myself, have spoken with a 
psychologist about my problems. 1 . 


no longer fed lonesome. Just fii 
opposite. I am sometimes happy if/ 1 
I have a weekend for myself to ft 
all the things that I conaift ■ : V 
important. I have found that 
are always people who archappyfc.r 
someone starts a conversation ^ " 
them. But one has to take theinftf^. 
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Else Schubert also Hues ahan 
She is 80 years old and kadsM-^'", 
active life. By watching her <£» , ; 1 
and keeping physically active, fo 
keeps hersdf healthy. Mrs. Sdtfe^ i 
bert is interested in what is 1 


mg m the wand and, unSe ** 
marry people her age, rite does 
confine herself to a chair in fnajttf ,##• 
the television set. She often inviiq,';: 
the neighborhood children haohql>v i: 


offers her services as a babyxitka V-> - 
She regularly attends a club far-dt^ 1 '' 
er people and from time to 
she even joins the dancers there.-^ ;i 

The American expressu* « 
“singles” is starting to take hafaftf 
West Germany. . !|: .... 

Previously, tbe Eqglfch wen] • 

glein tins country meant “dm • ... 
pie record as compared with da m 
long-playing one or a compartnc*’*''-. -■ 
in a sleeping tram," Johanxa- ’ 

Gross noted in the nemnud . >r . 
Frankfurter Allgememe Zata**' - , ni , , 
“The newer meaning now amS 1 ' 3 
to those people who do rot ' 

ader^thenralines alone in theiri^ 1 ** 1 
that they refuse to' have ewauf 7 *’/.'" 
semi-permanent bond to anofttfTf 'f ( 
nersoiL to aav nothinc of ' 
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Der Spiegel cited the exangdeeftr^ -> 
a 26-year-old journalist it «>•■ 

only Annemane: “I can’t 
neatly share everything, whette-j. \J.« 
it’s 1 my martment or my •< 

need my ao-not-touch area whcal- 
don’t always have to rnakevjr... ■ 
effort, where no expectations w^‘ tuui> 
be made of me, the room freni 
where 1 bring people in.” j 

Another young woman is qww 
in Der Spiegel as saying die cod 
not imagine that anyone woa 
“come to her with bag a 
baggage,” but at the same timed 
said she missed someone “to id 
with me at breakfast, someone 
can lean on.” 

“The freedom of the happy loot 
turns out in the end to be me servi 
tude of which the servant is no 
aware,” Mr. Gross wrote 

Perhaps because of tbe “sngks 
idea alone, many will no longer b 
condridered die wallflowers of sod 
etv, regarded with a smile as that 
who did not make the grade. Fa 
baps the angles’, sdf-confidena 
their positive attitude to their wa 
of life, will give others living aka 
the courage tocomeovt of theirs 

lent rooms. 

For not least of a&, it is a matte 
of personal attitude and matnot 
how each individual comes to tecs 
with his life. 


Limiting EEC Role 


(Continued from Page IS) 
time was the fault of overall events 
rather than that of the Germans. 

The Community does give the 
Impression or slowing down. This 
view rightly or wrongly prevails 
even though EMS is a considerable 
act of faith, as are the direct elec- 
tions later this year for tbe Europe- 
an Parliament. 

The German daily Die Welt 
commented recently that it looked 
as if the French, who currently hold 
the EEC presidency, were not going 
to put anything like the same effort 
into tbe Common Market presiden- 
cy as Chancellor Schmidt had last' 
year. Tbe newspaper added: “But 
whichever way the scales tilt, in 
(EEC) practice No. 1 status is a rel- 
ative matter, revitalized by the 
close partnership between Paris 
and Bonn.” 

It continued: “Tbe friendship is 
a source of strength for both. In the 
European Community, it 'makes 
some t h i ng s posable that otherwise 
would hardly be so.” 

Boon-Pans Axis 

That is certainly so. The equivo- 
cal policies of a dying government 
m Britain, the lack of an Italian 

government and of a Belgian one in 
recent months have forced the 
Common Market to rdy to a peri- 
lous degree on the Bonn-paris Axis, 
without this vital dement in the 
nine-member group, observers say, 
more than one wheel would have 
fallen off the EEC bandwagon. 

-A review of Germany’s recent 
EEC experience cannot be com- 
plete without reference to r Affaire 
fEC commissioner 
wtaenn Haferkamp, a former 
west Germany trade union official 
who has served in Brussels for the 
past 11 years, was severely taken to 
task by an article in The Econo- 

r^ His life and work styles were 

sharply criticized. He was lazy and 
proved extravagant with his ex- 
pense account, the British maga- 
zine said. ^ 

. Observers agree that Mr 


almost without precedent. On thr 
grounds alone, many EEC offin* 
fed, Mr. Haferkamp should lm 
been removed before he b ecame* 
vulnerable to the kind of uoto no B 
made by the Economist 

Some German diplomats hd 
take the view that tbe mag a z ine 
anti-German and thm the ar® 
was the sort of attack that could l 
expected of it This seems tona 
Germans working in the EEC 
rather far-fetched allegation \ 
make about a publication tbri 
so consistently and so long bad n 
EEC flag aloft. 

EEC president. Roy Jenkins, w 
obliged to rush to Mr. Haferkamp 
defen se, and there tbe matter 06 
ed, an embarrassing flap but not 
ing more. 

" Mixed Season 

AH in afl, then, it has weal 
been a mixed season far West w 
many »wd the Common 
itsdL As for the immediate Wa 
Chancellor Sehmvh is dieadL 
odds with his opposite au™ * 
about the future of the Enrojg 
parliament once direct w®® 
nave taken place. Mr. Scfunid* » f 

record as saying that such a 1 
newed parliament would w* 
establish greater authority * 
itself. Why?Beciai«disiflB*w“J 
set in among voters if they*™} 
later that their elected repris®! 
fives axe going to be conM® 


sqrmied by EEC government 
role of the 140-member asseffl* 
will not be to rubbe/^sfcimp ? 
isterial decisions, according * 
Schmidt 

i The Chancellor’s ranwto 
hot well received — 

London and Paris. The 

have been particularly vehejnsu 

their reaction. The EuropeaBj* 
liament "directly elected or n*' 
not going to infringe on m®** 
sovereignty, they say. 

Eurocrats, however, were ^ 
standably pleased by wfeME 
consider is Mr. Schmidts 
tic" appraisal of the Eun'IJ" 
parliament’s future. The P reV ?~Lb 


kamnT™ ** Mr. Hafcr- consider is Mr. Schxnidt’s 
10981 fie” appraisal of the 

parliaStet’s future. Tbe P r*«g 
n^w? time. What has opinion here is that he is pnJS 

yj. Chancdlor right and the dements are 

for a debate 

HaTerkamp’s pla^X^i “ stremK>os 85 **= £S?S5a 
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The Gastarbeiter — a Vibrant Force in Changing Cities 
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munity of Gennan Jews.-- ^^oque churches calling Bavan- 


W«i\ e ^remarked. 

~ — — 5 (There was a tune when uuoler- 


s ’ ' n G erma hy focused on us, the 

V “ ,0 ^ a y b focuses on the gas- 

lu ' ^ toiler — the foreign workers.” 
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H i*4#,-iere are 1.9 million, accorapa- 
■■“••Jrd ** 1 by another 2.1 rail lion wives, 
•i... 1 '"<% children. They 'represent <x5 
; i. w *®nt or West Germany's total 
.■ i.. !x .'i” ^rjlaiion and more than 9 per- 
> •• 1 . 1 , ' J( ^ - °f gainfully employed, 

is account for 28 parent of the 

; i. i',, % foreign population, Yugoslavs 
i.,-i . ^ JU *j*y 18 percent. Greeks almost 
* > .r" r ‘ Ko *i 3ercent - Spaniards 6 percent, 

■ ’ 4, >*x* i ans 15 and citizens of other 


- 1 l,ul iiiia^mion Market countries another 
' ' ^“''hiit^reenL The remainder of West 
1 .nany's foreign population is 

1 '‘-“iinii^e up of people from 'other 
lines, including the United 
v, ;‘ u - ! '- iheE^s. 

1 li, unir\ZS suesest that the eastarbeiter 


hominy. and eggplant. 

Where once one heard the bells 
of baroque churches calling Bavari- 
ans to mass, one now hears the cry 
of the muezzin- summoning the 
faithful Moslems to prayer. Alien 
sounds of oriental' rhythms and in- 
struments, emanate from open win- 
dows. 

Dark-haired, flashing-eyed wom- 
en — their- faces often half-veiled 
by kerchiefs — dash silently from 
shabby apartment bouse entrances 
to nearby grocery stores to shop for 
exotic (nuts and vegetables, the 
likes of which West Germans have 
never seen before. Mustachioed 
men stand in little knots on 'street 
comers geticulaung wildly, finger- 
ing strings of beads and discussing, 
no German knows what, in lan- 
guages most Germans . cannot 
understand. And wherever, one 
looks there are children, children, 
children. 

Colorful yes. But ro many West 
Germans also deeply worrying, for 


^ent. but already today they am^Se £ 

f . s *v£S in,y s lUffSl smB ^ e ^ <■« * ** 
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itH*ni.M.lics jjl.leges as Germans, they congre- lhe ^ -j ggQ 
v rriu^ L.L 1 and are forced into urban 


Moreover, among the West Ger- 
man lower-middle and middle 
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['■■’-n.tnmi wilh evei ^ social conse ‘ Xenophobia 

n vn n,^>ce that tenn implies. — 

.! iiiarnsw^’ , a ^ * ace < ^ erman Moreover, among lhe West Ger- 
% is changing. ... man lower-middle and middle 

l >Un some, notably Munich, Stutt- classes — both blue -**r,H white col- 

Frankfurt, Cologne and West |ar _ some of the old, long-forgot- 

i S 1 - ui-i .iimfc.n. foreign laborers, and their ten xenophobic attitudes, coupled 
\i-.n ■».! Mummies make as much as 15 per- with new fears and resentments 
v.-i.-iurir i-of the population, and in cer- focusing largely on. the question of 
‘in noifcBhetto districts of those towns, their job security in an era of man- 
iit .•I'.tTfumt & Munich's Sch wan thaler ageable but persistent unernploy- 
i : i . . 1 .. n. i-i.ic: hts Haitl h4usen. they rep- menu are being rekindled. 

• tuif ;'t 50 percenL • The pattern is almost identical to 

• I .-If Hi* ndKebab and Hoimny the problems created by immigra- 

.i an. ihc '.i - .. — ■' - .. . tion to the United States at the turn 

I * i >. poi*:' 77 comer taverns, cafes and of the century and the more recent 


The pattern is almost identical to 
the problems created by immigra- 
tion to the United States at the turn 
of the century and the more recent 


M.-c Durants in Munich's Schwan- shifts of population by blacks from 
1 i- *kt Heights area. 25 are now op- the rural South to the industrial ur- 
i .. !hj; jd by foreign lessees. Imis in ban centers of the North. 

i«i »t German gasthaus tradition. For Germany, however, it is a 
,, lhr ;e ruddy-faced burghers used new phenomenon. The country has 
nr%cii «<j3sh down mountains of dum- had virtually no previous experi- 
■ '..fjUiS with rivers-of beer,. are now. ence draling with a large foreign^ 
:d by Turks, Greeks. Yugos- population. It has had no colonies 


since the end of World War L. so 
that unlike its European neighbors 
— France. Belgium, the Nether- 
lands. Portugal and Britain — it 
did not have either the colonial or 
posted onial period of African and 
Asian immigration. Indeed, with 
the exception of the I7th century 
Huguenot exodus from France and 
a wave of Polish immigrants to the 
coal-mining Ruhr basin before 
World War L Germany has been a 
country composed largely of Ger- 
mans. 

West Germany simply does not 
regard itself as, and maintains ada- 
mantly that h is not, a country of 
immigration, although it has very 
liberal laws for foreigners and has 
established an admirable reputa- 
tion as a country of refuge and 
asylum. 

The foreign workers are consid- 
ered transient and temporary, 
rather than immigrants to be inier- 

? ated into West German society. 

n, having originally recruited for- 
eigners en masse in the late 1950s 
and early ’60s when the 
Wirtschaftswunder (economic mir- 
acle) was crying for more labor and 
become dependent on them. West 
Germans nave since discovered 
that, short of a major recession or 
depression, the economy would 
amply grind to a halt without the 
army of Turks, Grades, Yugoslavs, 
Italians or Spaniards. 

Not only do foreigners perform 
the dirty, heavy and menial tasks 
that West Genrpis, no matter how 
desperate for work nor how long on 
the unemployment rolls, are no 
longer willing to do — they fill eve- 
ry fourth job in the construction 
business, every, fifth in the catering 
trade and every sixth in the metal- 
working and plastics-processing 
industries. ■ 

Conversely, the foreign workers 
do not consider themselves perma- 
nent Though more than half of 
those now employed have been in 
West Germany at least five years 
and nearly one-third for 10 years or 
longer, surveys among them reveal 
that 80 percent intend to return to 
their homelands- “eventually.’' 

That attitude contributes to the 
problems of integration, especially 
of the children. There are i million 
of them today and their numbers 
.increase by about 130.000 every 
year. The vast majority were either 





Foreign workers , without whom the economy would come to a halt. 


bom in West Germany or arrived 
as infants. About 435.000 of them 
are oT school age. Another 225,000 
are teen-agers looking for jobs or 
apprentice training. 

Time Bomb 

The weekly Die Ziet recently 
called them a "societal time 
bomb.” And the only question is 
whether it is "still ticking or hasn't, 
in fact, already exploded.” 

Because of the citizenship laws, 
the attitudes of their parents and 
the fact that West Germany is not 
“a land of immigration.” they are 
foreigners subject to alien registra- 
tion and even potential deportation 
from the country in which they 
were raised and born. 

But neither can they go "home to 
countries and cultures they do not 
really know and whose languages 
they do not really speak. 

Among underprivileged groups 
at the edge of West German soci- 
ety's affluent mainstream, they are 
by far the most underprivileged 
and marginal. Isolated in a cultural, 
linguistic, social and intellectual no 
man's land, they are surrounded by 
a language they do not really un- 
derstand and are given inadequate 
opportunities to learn. They have 
no chance to develop or preserve 
any identity. 

“In Germany they are becoming 


rebellious and attempt to compen- 
sate for their fears and inferiority 
complexes by mounting aggressive- 
ness,” a Turkish teacher in Frank- 
furt says. “But if they go home they 
are just as isolated. 

“They aren't Germans in Germa- 
ny, but neither would they be 
Turks in Turkey, and they are 
growing up as semi literates in both 
languages.” 

By 1980, according to the police 
chief of Cologne, there may be 
some 600.000 teen-aged gas- 
tarbeiter children, most of them 
concentrated in the urban centers. 
They will all be, he warns, potential 
juvenile delinquents and criminals. 

In theory and by law the foreign 
youngsters are entitled and re- 
quired to have the same education 
as West German children, but in 
practice it does not work that way. 
Or the estimated 435,000 currently 
of school age. barely half are 
enrolled. The remainder, as far as 
unyone knows, are simply truant 

About 45.000 annually reach the 
school -I caving age of 15 when the 
majority of west German young- 
sters stan apprentice training. But 
80 percent of the foreigners will 
probably never be accepted for 
apprenticeships. Moreover, unless 
the law is changed, those who ar- 


rived in the country after Dec. 31. 
1976. will not even be allowed to 
sign on as apprentices, regardless 
of qualifications. Nor will they be 
given work permits. 

A gastarbeiter. technically speak- 
ing. is any non-German who works 
in West Germany. That is a broad 
category covering the executives of 
multinational corporations, Viet- 
namese refugees- Chilean exiles, 
Korean hospital nurses and Ameri- 
can singers at West German opera 
houses. 

Although gastarbeiter are offi- 
cially welcomed. West Germans, on 
the whole, do not really want for- 
eigners in their country and express 
their aversion in a wide variety of 
unofficial discrimination. The 
darker the foreigners' skins or the 
more “exotic” their life styles — be- 
ginning with Africans and Black 
American GIs — the more discrim- 
ination and prejudice they will 
experience. 

On the other hand, foreigners 
will continue to be needed, if only 
to do the jobs West Germans no 
longer want to do, and more want 
to come, despite the disadvantages 
and hardships they may face. The 
money is good. 

To West Germans, the most 
troublesome incursion in recent 
years has been from Pakistan via 
West Berlin. 


At one point in late 1977 and 
early 1Q7S. until the West Berlin 
city-state government decided to 
>iart sending new arrivals hack 
home on chartered planes at a cost 
to the taxpayers of nearly SI 00.000 
per flight, an average of 1,000 Pak- 
istanis a month were arriving there, 
claiming in be escapees from politi- 
cal oppression and seeking asylum 
as refugees. In Tact, the overwhelm- 
ing majority — approximately 96 
percent — were being lured and 
sluiced from their homeland, at 
considerable personal expense, by 
agencies promising them good jobs. 

Strict Screening 

In the eyes of West German au- 
thorities it was essentially a modem 
slave trade with organized gangs in 
Pakistan exploiting the expecta- 
tions of the poor and jobless, and a 
form of backdoor immigration the 
West German economy cannot 
absorb. 

But it is also an embarrassing sit- 
uation that has forced the authori- 
ties to resort to strict screening 
measures, which may endanger the 
chances of genuine' political refu- 
gees from Latin America. South- 
east Asia, the Middle East and 
Africa. 

Bonn is also concerned about a 
potentially unmanageable incur- 


sion of foreign workers when 
Greece. Pongual and Spain join the 
European Economic Community. 
Citizens of Common Market coun- 
tries are free to move, settle and 
work anywhere in the European 
community without the restrictions 
that apply' to other foreigners. 

The Treaty of Rome, however, 
allows member states to impose 
limitations on “grounds of public 
order, security and health.” Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt is reported- 
ly considering resorting to this es- 
cape clause should an undue influx 
of Greeks. Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese pose a threat to domestic 
economic and social stability. 

The most vexing “foreigner 
problem." however, is presented by 
those estimated 60.000 aliens active 
in 187 extremist political exile or- 
ganizations in West Germany. 
They range from Croatian national- 
ists to Palestinian irredentists, from 
left radical Iranians to right radical 
Turks. 

In additon to using West Germa- 
ny as a base for terrorist activities 
abroad, they terrorize their own 
countrymen living and woking here 
with assassinations, assaults, arson 
and bombing. 

For example, between i960 and 
1970. according to the Bundeskrim- 
inalamu Croatian extremists living 
us political refugees in West Ger- 
many committed four murders, at- 
tempted eight other killings and 
planted 20 bombs. In addition. 
they 1 organized three terrorist at- 
tacks in Yugoslavia, such as mail- 
ing letter bombs, that have taken 
the lives of 14 people there. 

Thousands of Turkish gas- 
tarbeiter attend the rallies held in 
West Germany by the Turkish fas- 
cist leader. Alparslan Turkes, who 
screams for more murder in his 
homeland and the overthrow of Bu- 
lan Ecevit's government. His “Gray- 
Wolves” organization of sluggers 
and loughs regularly terrorizes and 
intimidates democratic Turks in 
West Germany. 

What disturbs many liberal West 
Gentians in particular is that Bonn 
officialdom apparently treats such 
organizations with a double stand- 
ard. Whereas radical rightist groups 
such as the Croaiians seem to enjoy 
u certain degree of protection. left- 
ist ones, notably Chilean and Irani- 
an. have been dealt with harshly. 
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Progress begins with ideas. Where ideas keep moving ahead they 
change the face of the earth. Because today’s ideas are tomorrow’s 
technology, as, for example, in worldwide telecommunications systems. 

Systems that transmit messages across frontiers and shrink 
distances for mankind — here the earth station at Fucino/ltaly makes its 

major.contribution. 


But whether earth station or communications satellite - they are ideas 
born of technology that know no frontiers - AEG-TELEFUNKEN tele- 
communications technology. 

AEG-TELEFUNKEN 

Designing for today, planning for tomorrow - setting the trends 
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Media Thrive in Nation of Readers , Viewers and Listeners 



....v 


By John Dombcrg 


M unich (iht> — The go- 

maos used to be called a na- 
tion of “poets and thinkers.’' 

Whether that is still true today is 
certainly debatable, but there can 
be no doubt that the West Ger- 
mans are a people of readers, lis- 
tener and viewers. 

The statistics of the media are 
staggering. 

Daily newspaper have a circula- 
tion of more than 23 million per 
issue, meaning in effect that every 
third person in the country, regard- 
less of age, buys a newspaper every 
day either on the street or by some 
form of home delivery. In fact, in 
no other country in western Eu- 
rope has daily newspaper circula- 
tion increased as much since 1950 
as in West Germany. 


opinions formed and minds molded 
as much by the media as here. 

It is a phenomenon that has been 
registered with considerable criti- 
Attitudes are 


asm m recent years. Attitudes are 
sharply divided along lines of who 
is doing the molding and what 


ioing the molding 

opinions are being formed. 

Criticism 


Magazine and weekly newspaper 
circulation is even more astonish- 


ing — more than 105 million per 
issue, a figure indicating that every 
West German regularly purchases 
1.75 magazines and journals. 

There were, at latest count, 18.5 
million TV sets registered in the 
country, a statistic indicating (hat 
95 out of 100 households have a set 
and nearly 21 million here radios. 

Given such figures, it is tittle 
wonder that West Germans main- 
tain that in no other country are 


At a recent meeting of the 
Deutscher Beamtenbund, the Ger- 
man civil servants' union, press and 
television representatives were told 
in no uncertain terms that their re- 
porting is “mired in the negative." 

“From morning until night,” nu- 
merous public officials complained, 
“you hear and read clothing but 
criticism. It is all one-sided. You 
never get so much as a hint that the 
majority of Civil servants perform 
their jobs properly and ao their 
duty." 

Federal Interior Minister 
Gerhart Baum, technically the boss 
of nil federal employees, took the 
platform to caution and remind the 
delegates to the meeting that the 
“media are not merely channels of 
information but watchdogs over 
those sectors of the society in which 
power is exercised” 

Be that as it may, they are cer- 
tainly the focus of attention and 
considerable controversy these 
days. 


There is, first of all, the question 
of press concentration and the 
transfer of the power of the written 
word into the hands of a few. 

Of the more than 1,100 daily 
newspapers published in West Ger- 
may today, nearly 1,000 are no 
longer what are called here “fully 
independent” papers edited by sep- 
arate staffs. 

The number of such papers has 
dwindled from 225 in 1954 to 121 
in 1977. 

Biggest Paper 


The country’s five largest pub- 
lishing enterprises have 45 percent 
of the daily newspaper circulation 
market, and the biggest of them. 
Axel Springer Veriag, has a 23-per- 
cent share of the total daily circula- 
tion, with five papers. Two of these 
are nationally distributed: the con- 
servative ana respected Die Welt 
and the sensational Bfld Zeitung 
that, with daily street sales of more 
than 4 million, is the largest-circu- 
lation newspaper in Western 
Europe. 


their editorial content from some 
other paper or staff. But half the 
papers in this category have daily 
circulations of less than 10,000. Of 
the 55 papers in the country with 
circulations of 100,000 or more, 
only one does not havea full edito- 
rial staff to prepare its content 
There is also a distinct trend 
coward concentration in the weekly 
and magazine field where the un- 
disputed behemoth today is the 
Bertelsmann Group, now the 
world's largest single publishing 
conglomerate, with total sales turn- 
over annually in excess of 3 billion 
Deutschi 


circulation of 1.6 million copies 
and 8.2 million readers; Brigitte, 
Europe's largest women's maga- 
zine; Capital, a business monthly 
read by every second manager and 
executive m West Germany; 
El tern, the largest parents’ maga- 
zine in Europe; Schoener Wohnen, 
Germany’s major home magazine; 
Geo, which is now also appearing 
in U.S. and French editions and Es- 
sen ATrinken. 


Advertising 


But concentration of the press 
and the much-discussed “death of 


independent newspapers’* may not 
be as great a problem as the raw 
statistics would indicate. To be 
sure, nearly 75 percent of the coun- 
try's papers are not entirely inde- 
pendent editorially. Thai is, they 
receive all or a substantial part of 


Founded in 1835' by Carl Ber- 
telsmann as a Protestant theologi- 
cal publishing house, the company, 
with headquarters in Guetersloh, is 
today a multimedia multinational 
comprising more thah 80 firms in 
20 countries. It is a giant of book 
publishing, musical recording, 
book and record dubs, film aim 
television production houses, print- 
ing and. since 1972 when it ac- 
quired 75-percent controlling inter- 
est of G runer & Jahi, a juggernaut 
also of magazine publishing. 

Gruner & Jahr publishes nine 
magazines covering a wide spec- 
trum of interests and themes. 
Among them are the weekly illus- 
trated Stem, the largest illustrated 
magwano in the world, with a paid 


Like all West German maga- 
zines, they bulge with advertising. 
The pu Wishing business may be fic- 
kle and risky elsewhere, but not 
here. 

The controversy over the printed 
word here is but a ripple to the 
storm that has been brewing in and 
about TV. 

The “father” of postwar West 
German radio and television was 
the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion’s long-time general manager. 
Sir Hugh Cadeton Greene. That 
unofficial tide dales from the time 
— 1946 — when Sir Hugh, then a 
British military government control 
officer, arrived in Hamburg and 
lannched what became known as 
the North-West German Radio 
Network. 

His aim was to pattern that re- 
gional network after the BBC and 


For syndicated loans 
and bond issues a wholesale 


banking leader 
isamust. 



Long-term capital investment government or Fixed interest domestic DM loans for long- 
state agency-backed jumbo loans, or other term capital investments. Euroloans in DM or 
large-scale Financing call for a banking leader Dollars with appropriate currency options, 
with all the credentials and expertise that international straight bond issues, convertible 
guarantee a smooth, competitive functioning bonds or bonds with warrants, private place- 


of any major money raising operation. 


• Proven lead and co-management capa- 
bilities 

• Experienced documentary knowhow 
• Complete access to ail major capital 
markets 

• Strong placement power 

• Secondary market leadership 

• Extensive refinancing capacity 
Full international flexibility 


ments and equity financing including stock 
exchange listings - all are Financing instru- 
ments readily available to WestLB clients. 


WestLB. as a state-backed wholesale financ- 
ing institution is authorized to issue its own 
securities such as mortgage bonds, and other 
debentures. It also has substantial deposits 
from corporate clients and the 180 regional 
banks for which it acts as clearing institution. 


With a balance sheet total of more than DM 80 
These capabilities are Westdeutsche Landes- billion, it ranks among the top twenty banks 
bank's stock-in-trade. During the last full in the world and is among the first three 
calendaryear. it managed and/or co-managed in Germany. WestLB is also a recognized 
a total volume of US$16.4 billion. The Bank has market maker in fixed interest securities, 
the necessary capacity and expertise to pro- Qgr ^ s highly professional approach to 
vide client-oriented credit facilities either on initiate and organize international syndicates, 
its own or «n cooperation with international Jt5 own ^ resources> intema tional flexibility 

financing partners. and we n balanced sources of funds make 

WestLB a solid wholesale banking partner 


for big-ticket finance. 


A strong force in wholesale banking 


WestLB 


\Afestdeutsche Landesbank 
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to imbue it with the saiq g autono- 
my and independence of govern- 
ment and political control That he 
was running into stiff resistance 
was apparent to him during the two 
years he served as head of the net- 
work. 

When be resigned the post at the 
end of 1948 to return to En gland, 
he an assemblage of 

network executives and staffers to 
keep postwar German broadcasting 
“free of all state and partisan influ- 
ence.” 

As he was stepping down the 
stage of the NWDR auditorium af- 
ter his brief farewell speech. Sir 
Hugh was approached by 
Hamburg's lord mayor, Max Bauer, 
who said to him- “You'll never 
achieve that, Mr, Greene. Never.” 
A quarter century later Sir Hugh 
admitted sadly and pithily that “it 
has become increasingly apparent 
over the years that Herr Bauer was 
right” 

Just how right has been demon- 
West German broadcasting has 


Every third televiewer, according 
to a recent opaion survey, consul-, 
era current progr amming “worse 
dun last year." Sat to add to their 
discontent, they are paying more 
for it than ever before. 

The troubles of German TV, 
both political and programming, 
stem in part from the complicated 
state ana regional network struc- 
ture established after World War II 
when the specter of Joseph Goeb- 
bds’ propaganda ministry, with its 
centralized control over education, 
the arts and m edt*, haunted allied 
occu p a tio n authorities and West 
German politicians. 

The aim was decentralization 
with a irnninn im of government 
control and direction. 

Today, there are nine state and 
regional radio and TV networks. 


committee called, by its amuis ' 1 
ARD. It assigns production «’ iif . 
program responsibility to the wj* N“’ : ' 

ous networks, - . -.«5 


NDR in Hamburg, for 






again been plunged into one of its 
rises of journalistic inter- 


periodic crises 
grity versus partisan political domi- 
nation — this one exacerbated by 

mra wiring financial difficulties ana 

deficits as well as deteriorating pro- 
gram quality. 

West Ge rman TV, once hailed by 
Trine magazine as “the best in the 
work!,” was recently called by 
Germany’s own weekly 
Winscha/tswoche as “indistin- 
from that of the Fiji 


Their organizational form varies 
somewhat from stale to state, but 
aQ are public corporations whose 
visory boards are composed 
rcesentarives of the major po- 
parties, professional groups, 
labor management and other pub- 
lic intent groups. The boards ap- 

who 


point a general manager 
theoretically has total executive, ar- 
tistic and political freedom in the 
network's operation. 

Although’ all their radio and 
some of their television broadcast- 
ing is limited to regional audi- 
ences, the nine collaborate to pro- 
duce the nationwide “first channel” 
TV through a Munich-based pro- 
gram scheduling and coordinating 


Hessian network m Frankfurter ^ . 
weekly televised lottery drawing. f s W’*' 

More by accident than v ' L ' 

responsibility for the 

politically anS soca^;. 
controversial has accrued to tWi . 
networks with headquarters] 
states where the Social Demoa*^ ' 
are strongest, whereas sporu^^l 1 
pure entertainment went to that' 
where the conservative 
Democrats constituted the " 

ty. 

Chancellor Konrad 
took exception to this tread waT* 1 > 
ly as 1951. He attempted for m& V 1 . . 
than a decade to establish a ceun* * *" l "„ 
ized federal network that would t’- 1 * Jl ' 
the voice of his Chistian l 

crats. His endeavors were thwaft; 
by the courts as tmeonkitotuf^ 
but did lead, in 1963, to the “! 

lishment of a “second channeT^ri ^ 
worik, ZDF, a corporation jonjl - 
owned by the states. i&x' l! 

For the first 10 years of itsW,’ ^ w car 


tion, ZDF had a reparation 
being politically conservative ' 
more friendly toward the Ch 
Democrats. Since the arid-., 
however, it has' come under' 
from the conservative poll 
for its political slam and a 
leftish orientation. 


Reveling in Stability 'Miracle’ 


(Continued from Page IS) 
ly provincial vision, is dearly out of 
his depth as oppositoin leader in 
parliament, especially when he 
faces such sharp -willed and glib- 
toogues masters as Mr. Schmidt or 
the SPD’s caustic majority leader, 
Herbert Wehner. 


Ostpolitik to more social^reform 
and in 


J.TW •* 

'* i ltf*l * ■»" : 

i. 

Hi Jl-.’''' 


‘Cringe’ 


“I cringe every time he gets up to 
speak." says one young SPD depu- 
ty. “It’s like throwing a lamb into 
an arena of wolves. The amazing 
things is that he keeps coming back 
for more." 

While few would .dispute Mr. 
Kohl's impotence and incom- 
petence as opposition leader, it is 
also true that no opposition before 
has ever made life so tough for its 
elected chief. 

Even before Mr. Kohl guided it 
to near victory in 1976, certain fac- 
tions in his party, most notably the 
CSU. its semi-autonomus Bavarian 
wing led by Franz-Josef Strauss, 


industrial democracy — tha t 
highlighted their courtship and 
honeymoon.” 

Of course; there are conflicts be- 
tween them — defense and disar- 
mament, economic, budgetary and 
fiscal policies. But increasingly they 
project an image of tittle disagree- 
ment albeit in common political 
purpose other than remaining in 
power. 

In this situation the FDP is at a 
distinct disadvantage. 

Increasingly, it is beginning to 
look like the SPD’s potentially ex- 
pendable partner, with the SPD’s 
fortunes rising under the aegis of 
Mr. Schmidt's unprecedented pres- 
tige and popularity, Mr. Genscher’s 
FDP faces the unhappy prospect of 
losing its traditional role as the 


fcwihfch ••m 

ss fry- 


ing from the rank and file, ltd » 
Schmidt, the pragmatist and ififc*’ 
has identified with only ouew^Oenun " 
—the right. ’ 

“His dilemma," as a vettaanS*®! .in 
dal Democrat describes it, 
although he is now the most \ 
lar and respected chancellor 
Germany has ever had, the 
still lea by Brandt as 
chairman, is not really the i 
lor’s party.’ In creasing ly Sdnrii 
looks like a chancellor without: 
party and the SPD like a pe 
without a chancellor.” 

In essence, Mr. Schmidt, 
saved the Social Democratic H 
from ballot box disaster since l 
by pursuing policies that 
vene the will and platform 
SPD. 


dog- wagging tail of West Goman 
ofitics. 


Strength and Force 


po! 


begin whacking and chipping away 
ge. Ever sir 


at Mr. Kohl’s Image, fcver since 
then, the drive to get rid of the bur- 
ly 6-Foot-4, 230-pouud “Black 
Giant” has merely gained in 
monentmn and viriousness. 

“Kohl,” says one veteran observ- 
er of the Bonn scene, “is the head 
of a party that spends virtually all 
its time and energy nipping at his 
heels. He is fighting a three-front 
war that he can never win: against 
the SPD-FDP coalition, against 
Strauss and the CDU and against 
about 100 CDU deputies ana pro- 
vincial leaders, among them men 
who used to be his closest aides and 


Indeed, as the SPD gains and the 
CDU/CSU loses strength, the 
FDP, a party that polled only 7.6 
percent m the last general election 
and was evicted from two state 
legislatures for Ruling to get at least 
5 percent of the total vote; could 
simply become redundant 


Fears Magnified 


strongest supporters such as Kurt 
Biedenkopf." 


Waiting Brutnses 


While those arc still long-range 
fears, they have been magnified 
since the beginning of 1979 by Mr. 
Genschex's precarious health. Per- 
sistent and recurrent cardiac prob- 
lems have forced him into restrict- 
ing both the time he devotes to the 
party leadership and his duties as 
foreign minister. 

To complicate matters, he is hav- 
ing trouble with the party’s rank 
and file; a large segment of which. 


Mr. Biedenkopf, a professor- 
turn ed-businessman- turned-politi- 
cian. was until two years ago the 
CDLTs secretary-general and the 
man who had masterminded Mr. 
Kohl's 1976 campaign. He resigned 
the post to devote his energy to cul- 
tivating his own political power 
of East 


traumatized by the FOP'S ouster 
Hamburg and Lower Sax- 


base — the CDU 


Westphalia — from which, so the 
pundits 


J Hindus predict, he win make a bid 
or the party chairmanship and, 
ultimately, the chancellorship. But 
be is merely one of several Brutuses 
waitin^ Ln the CDU/CSU wings to 


take Mr. Kohl’s place. 


The pattern of political patricide 
in the CDU/CSU is 


and fratricide in 

hardly new. It is part of the party’s 
search for a second Adenauer, and 
it has been going on, sometimes 
with more, sometimes with less, 
spilled blood since “Der Alte” (the 
Old Man) retired from the chancel- 
lorship in 1963. 

Since Mr. Kohl is not the “new 
Adenauer” for which the 
CDU/CSU is seeking, the con- 
sensus is that he is finished and on 
the way out The only question is 
bow long the process of his dispar- 
agenwiL denigration and nnaJ 
demolition will last. 

The answer depends on how 
much punishment and hnmrUauon 
he will take and which of his rivals 
for power has the political support 
and courage to unseat him, But 
there are only a few in West Ger- 
many these days who still count on 
Mr. Kohl as the CDU/CSU’s lead- 
er and for the chancellor- 

ship come 1980. 

As a result, the field is open to 
the SPD-FDP. 

Which is not to say that all is 
harmonious within or beiween the 
left-liberal coalition parties. 

“The marriage between them.” 
os one political observer here puts 
it, “though it hasn't gone sour, h as 
settled into the humdr um daily rou- 
tine of ‘politics as usuaL' Occasion- 
ally they bicker, but most of the 
time they have nothing to say to 
each other. Gone are the great 
issues, programs and ideals — 


from the 

ony state legislatures last year by 
what they fed was a loss of votes to 
a sudden rise of ecological ‘‘Green- 
ing of Germany” parties, want the 
party to adopt an enviommenialisi 
platform that would contravene the 
nuclear energy policy on which Mr. 
Genscher and Mr. -Schmidt have 
reached agreement. The most con- 
troversial issue at the moment is 
the construction of a fast breeder 
reactor at Kalkar. 

At one point during a recent 
FDP party congress, Mr. Genscher 
even threatened to resign as leader 
over this issue. 

The SPD, on the other hand, 
during the first two years of Mr. 
Schmidt’s second term, seemed to 
be a par ty afflicted and enfeebled 
by corruption’ scandals, nepotism, 
incompetence, deep ideological di- 
visions and factional warfare, a 
party skeptical and even contemp- 
tuous of its leadership, barely trier- - 
ant of the chancellor whose prag- 
matism was keeping it in power, 
and seemingly intent upon commit- 
ting political suicide. 


Financial Scandals 


Ironically, those troubles 
compounded by his growing pc 
cal strength and the force of 
personality, both of which leave 
tie or no room for upward mobi 
and career development by your 
and lesser known, albeit able, I; 
ers. Disgruntled by Mr. Schnu 
total dominance and often stub 
tarian behavior, some of the par 
most promising second-stnn| 
have fled Bonn and bailed «u 
national politics to turn their 
ents to state and local affans 
they gel more exposure. 

“Schmidt's strategy of divorc 
the administration from the ps 
and presenting himself to theua 
as a ‘supra-p artisan* chancefc 
the newsmagazine Der Spu 
commented recently, “is ceua 
serving to keep the SPD in po 
after 1980 but it is draining the] 
ty of vitality.’ 

One younger Social Demo 
h as summed up the problem o 
forcefully. j 

“Helmut Schmidt’s admins 
tion is a one-man government] 
one-man show," he said. “As \ 
as he is around we will win < 
tions. But the longer he is am 1 
the more indispensable he beoor 
Unless be makes room at the 
for the next generation of lead 
the post-Schmidt era may pnn> 
be even-more disastrous for ns t 
ihe post-Adenauer era has been 
the CDU/CSU.” 

Perhaps it is because ' 
Germany’s political scene has 
come so clearly a one-man s 
that it is marked by so mocb ■ 
thy these days. There is a pens 
public disillusionment, even am 
ante with and listlessness UP 
the established political partis 
their intramural squabbles. 

; . Last >v/year. political obsd 
were totally surprised by the 
and overnight electoral soccc 
of the spate of environment 
protest parties in a series of* 
elections. Granted, interest id 


The trouble included massive fi- 
nancial scandals in Hesse and West 
Berlin, leading to t he res ignations 
of those two states’ SPD cabinet^- - 
; the loss of two key municipal elec- • 
Dons iit dries that traditionally had : 
been Social 1 Democratic power: 
bases — - Frankfurt and Munich — 
and growing rebelliousness in the’ 
ranks of its left wing and the Jung- 
soziaHsten (Jusos). its youth organi- 
zation. ; 

Though many of these problems, 
“no* solved, have at least been 
defused, the party continues to face 
the quandry that has confronted it 
since Mr. Brandt’s resignation as 
chancellor in 1974. It basks in and 


supppon of them has sgaia * 
. ishd, but to potitidans in ® 


benefits from the dory, prestige 
' Helmut Schmidt. 


and popularity of 
but it can find no love for him. 

Unlike Mr. Brandt, a mediator 
between the SPD’s left and right 
figure who in- 
spired euphoria and a mass follow- 


they should have served as a* 
ing. Their success at the pop 
due to more than the ecofog*f 
sues on which they campaign® 
The current on which 
a growing feeling that the ba» 
virtually impotent in Gef®s 
system of indirect demccratf- 
the consent of the governed * 
really sought, that deciao® 
reached within the establish*? 
litical parties, made up of ca®* 
rying and dues-paying me® 1 *" 
disregard — sometimes detiOP 
of the popular will, and that « 
is no way to penetrate th®*) 
yate, professional political tJJ 
influence their decision-^ 
from within. _ 

Whether SPD, FDP 
CDU/CSU have heeded W* 
ing remains to be seen in 
months before West 
again go to the polls in a flaD ^ 
ion. 
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Civil Liberties: Breaking New Ground With Benign Reforms 


By John Dorn berg 

MUNICH (IHT) - “West 
1 Germany." President Walter 


' j.. 1 i_ ,i ' om P are ^ to die Germany of 
•i ii.n Juries and decades past,’ indud- 
!v uj! h 4 die Weimar Republic, -that is 
; iainty mit Nor is there any 
v • «utjbi that the overwhehning ma- 

>■ .•‘oc.ty of West Germans, their dect- 


• ■ijsrt, C X government leaders and ap- 

* V nt «J officials included, regard- 
' ' | n,f nt v ot their political persuasions, 
, "' n 'wtsiie and intend to keep it that 

lie last general election in Octo- 
' :1,,f l 97 **. w ^ en abnost 91 percent 

‘“ "t-Hr lhe eligible voters went to the 
Hr j,i ■*. is persuasive evidence of that 
i.. C j T 14 splinter and radical parties 
ballot, from the far left to 
1 1 - i hi- rv far right, won less than 1 per- 
il; of dte total vote among them, 

• " LII ‘ js » 1,1535 11,6 Social, Free ana Chris- 

• i. .io ir. li- Democrats obtained the bal- 

99.1 percent 

. li) . 'Monetheless. m recent years both 
i Hi.- il Germans and foreign observ- 
:i„ ;ir-i iim have been deeply concerned 


As Alfred Grosser, the Franco- 
German poll deal scientist pointed 
out several years ago, “there is 
more and more discussion in West 
Germany these days about defend- 
ing the basic democratic and con- 
stitutional order with the might of 
(he state! and steadily less discus- 
sion about defending basic h uman 
rights against the state." 

Could that’ be. in fact, what the 
Baader-Mdnhof group — the Red 
Army Faction — and its successors 
of “second generation" radicals 
and terrorists intended? 

Under Siege 

Be that as it may. after nine years 
or so of dealing with a terrorist 
menace that in German eyes 
loomed considerably larger than 
the facts warranted. West Germany 
today is a strikingly deferent coun- 
try from what it was at the start of 
this decade. 

- To be sure, it is not the authori- 
tarian. dictatorial police or quasi- 
fascist stale that the radicals, ter- 
rorists and their supporters in 
neighboring European, countries 
would have us bebeve. To portray 
the country as such is either patent- 


i... iihyc uccii ucepiy canccraco . — , —J ; ■ , 

.•1M how much longer President ■ ^ ab^d, symptomatic of patho- 

,, J -eel’s maxim will be true. ■' logically twisted minds or evidence 


j ;iC ; u ., because of the terrorist menace. 
• it'- ^ ***& putative, the soriopo- 

. ^ ’ . kr ^al scales in West Germany have 

1 . "ted from reform-minded, benign 
■ libertarianism to a land of kw- 

r "' Hj? ■!» -order hysteria. 
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Precedents 


of gross historical ignorance. 

But Benin, once regarded almost 
as soporific as Liechtenstein’s Va- 
duz and considered “quieter than 
Chicago's main cemetery,” does re- 
mind one of a ga r risoned capital 
under siege. Armored cars, 
machine-gun-toting policemen, ner- 
vous secret service agents with tell- 
tale bulges under their jackets and 
officers with vidons-I oolong dogs 
patrol its streets. 

For a number of years, as mem- 


tee on procedures, which is probing 
the matter, las been stymied in ef- 
forts to determine who ordered »nd 
how to halt this breach of parlia- 
mentary immunity. 

Squads of police, armed with ma- 
chine guns, stand guard in the wait- 
ing rooms of the nation's airports- 

Warned posters describing fugi- 
tive terrorist suspects are plastered 
on the walls of not only every post 
office and government bureau but 
also virtually every bank in the 
country. - 

-These highly risible anti-terrorist 
measures, however, are merely mi- 
nor irritations of daily life to which 
people have already adjusted. 

More worrisome is the fact 
in order to meet the terrorist threat 
and to protect the Redusstaat — a 
state based on the rule of law — 
many of the baric freedoms and 
liberal precepts on which it was 
founded have beat curbed and 
challenged. 

Law and Order 

In keeping with the German no- 
tion that more law will automati- 
cally assure more order, a whole 
catalogue of legislation has been 
enacted with the effect of protect- 
ing the state from its citizens rather 
than the citizens from the state. 

Among the laws, some ad hoc. 
some retroactive, which the Bun- 
destag has passed during the previ- 
ous four years, a number go to the 
brink of, if not beyond, constitu- 
tionality. 

One measure outlaws terrorist 
associations and equates them with 
“criminal gangs." Advocacy of, 
membership in. or passive or active l 
support of them is a felony. 

Because a handful of radical law- 
yers were aiding and abetting ter- 
rorist activities, allegedly even 
smuggling into Stuttgart’s 
Stanrmheim prison the pistols with 
which Red Army Faction leaders 
Andreas Baader and Jan Carl 
Raspe are presumed to have lulled 
themselves, contacts between attor- 
neys and terrorist defendants have 
been severely curbed. Defense law- 


in keeping with the German notion that more law will 
automatically assure more order, legislation has been enact- 
ed with the a pparent effect of protecting the state from its 
dthsens rather than the cithsens from the state. 
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Ssiven leadership positions 
; -iust be reconsidered 


yers can be disbarred or excluded 
from representing accused terror- 
itsts on the mere suspicion that 
they are collaborating with their 
diems in activities of a criminal 
gang nature. 

By government decree, according 
to one law. convicted and suspect- 
ed terrorists can be barred from 
any and all contact with the outside 
world, including their lawyers, for. 
renewable two-week periods in the 
event of such crises and emergen- 
cies as a kidnapping or a hijacking 
aimed at their release. 

The courts have been empowered 
to try terrorist defendants in absen- 
tia and the police to search entire 
apartment buildings on a single 
warrant if they suspect evidence of 
or clues leading to terrorist activi- 
ties there. 

Another new law entitles the po- 
lice to hold persons incommunica- 
do and without recourse to counsel 
for up to 12 hours if they are un- 
able to identify themselves properly 
when stopped at roadblocks, in 
raids, or during other “routine" 
searches. 

Other measures under considera- 
tion. though not yet enacted, would 
authorize police to shoot to kill — 
instead of merely wound or incapa- 
citate — fleeing or attacking 
suspects: tighten regulations re- 
garding issuance of ID cards and 
passports, and. provide for stand- 
ardized. nationwide computer data 
on all burghers. 

The various- measures have eu- 
phemistically been called “tighten- 
ing the legislative screw." But the 
problem with any screw, as 
Munich’s influential liberal Sued- 
deutsche Zeitimg warned during 
last year's Bundestag debates over 


the new laws, “is that if turned too 
far. its thread will break." 

At that, the enacted legislation 
did not meet the demands of the 
Christian Democratic opposition, 
which wanted even more stringent 
measures. 

“The coalition govern menu" the 
respected liberal weekly Die Zeit 
pointed out, “is caught between 
two camps: those in its own ranks 
who believe the new laws go too far 
and ihe opposition, which consid- 
ers them inadequate. The opposi- 
tion is calling for anti-terrorist leg- 
islation as precise and meticulous 
as the terrorist organizations them- 
selves. If it had its way. our whole 
life style would change and the 
Rcchtssiaat, which we are trying to 
defend, would cease to exist." 

Ironically, neither the law-and- 
order measures, heightened police 
vigilance, nor a S3.5-bfllion alloca- 
tion for improving police efficiency 
have helped in the struggle against 
or the hunt for terrorists. 

West Germany has a formidable 
force of 150,000 police — one per 
400 population — armed with all 
the ugly paraphernalia of wartime 
commandos. But thus far it has 
been unable to apprehend most of 
the three dozen or so radicals and 
terrorists allegedly involved in the 
1977 kidnapping and subsequent 
murder of industrial leader Hanns- 
Martin Schleyer, the killing of 
banker Juergen Ponto or the assas- 
sination of Solicitor General Sieg- 
fried Buback. 

indeed, on one occasion last 
year, three top suspects eluded the 
police in a caper strongly remini- 
scent of a scene from the “Key- 
stone Kops." 

The various anti-terror measures 


worry West German civil libertari- 
ans and many foreign observers, 
but they are even more disturbed 
about the Germanic version of 
McCanhyism, which bas found ex- 

E ression m a witch-hunt for radical 
flists and so-called terrorist 
“sympathizers." in anti-imellectual- 
ism and in the spread of fear and 
resignation among nonconformists. 

The most notorious manifesta- 
tion of this mood is the seven-year- 
old radicals decree whose applica- 
tion has given rise to the infamous 
term Berufsverbot. a word that has 
entered the vocabularies of other 
countries in its German originaL 
The “radicals decree." which le- 
gally speaking is a resolution 
adopted by the federal and state 
governments in 1972. was intended 
as a counterploy to protect the 
state from bang undermined by 
those allegedly determined to de- 
stroy it. 

It is a product of the “stone age" 
of terrorism, that era when it 
seemed that demonstrating and 
bomb-throwing radical students 
had abandoned violence in favor of 
a new strategy that they described 
as “the long march to power 
through the institutions." Their 
strategy, it was presumed, was that 
having failed at efforts to beat the 
system with frontal assaults, they 
would try to subvert it from within. 

The decree authorized federal, 
state and local authorities to test all 
applicants for civil service positions 
for their loyalty to “the basic demo- 
cratic order." 

That is any democratically elect- 
ed government’s unquestionable 
right. But in West Germany the 
governmental service happens to be 
a huge monopolistic category em- 
bracing not only the conventional 
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Efom time to tnue,even leadership 
positions must be reconsidered. 
The new Senator is the inevitable 
result of applying the principle of 
fpnctionalism to the creation of a 
totally new automobile. Because 
its development was not restricted 
by previous ways of thinking, the new 
Senator represents a true challenge 
to existing concepts of what a luxury 
car should be. 

Rjnction determined the Senator's 
outer shape. Its purity of line is the 
result of wind tunnel aerodynamics : 
sleek and purposeful, with no un- 
necessary bulges or ornaments to 


slow passage. Once you see the 
Senator. you will understand that it 
simply has to perform the way it does. 
And once you get into the Senator, 
you will be highly Impressed with 
the spaciousness and comfort of 
its luxurious interior. 


type of bureaucrat but all tenured 
school teachers and university fac- 
ulty members, judges and public 
prosecutors, railway and postal 
employees, public utilities workers, 
police and military officers, some 
scientists and even staff physicians 
in certain govemmem-run hospi- 
tals. 

Mass Snooping 

The loyalty tests have led to mass 
snooping ana veiling of an estimat- 
ed 2 million West Germans by the 
security agencies, primarily the 
Verfassungsschutzaemrer — the of- 
fices for “protection of the consti- 
tution” — which have functions 
comparable to U.S. federal and 
state bureaus of investigation. 

The procedure has not only kept 
extremists out of sensitive posts but 
has also barred hundreds of citi- 
zens with nonconforming opinions 
from public-sector jobs. Among 
those who have been rejected on 
grounds of membership in radical 
parties, or support of organizations 
judged to be disloyal — often when 
they were in high school or univer- 
sity — have been letter carriers. lo- 
comotive engineers, army cooks, 
teachers, professors, career judges, 
prosecutors and. in one case, even 
the doorman at a public building. 

The extent of Germanic perfec- 
tion with which the decree has been 
implemented and applied has var- 
ied considerably from state to state. 
Those governed by the conservative 
Christian Democratic Union or 
Christian Social Union 
(CDU/CSU) have been, predict- 
ably. the more resolute and dili- 
gent. though it was the Social Dem- 
ocrats' own postal minister, Kurt 
Gscheidle. who last autumn insist- 
ed that a member of West Germa- 
ny's minuscule Communist Party 
could not become a tenured, career 
mailman. 

In Bavaria, for example, the se- 
curity agents allegedly snoop on 
high-school pupils to ferret out rad- 
icals who, after graduation, could 
then be barred from jobs on the 
public payroll. In the city of Mainz 


even 16- and 17-year-old appren- 
tices in the municipal gardening de- 
partment were scrutinized for their 
loyul(>. 

Perhaps it was that particular ex- 
ample of vigilance in the ludicrous 
extreme that prompted the Social 
and Free Democrats (SPD-FDP). 
though initiators and co-authors of 
the radicals decree back in 1972. to 
finally announce that enough is 
enough. 

Enough 

Last January, the federal govern- 
ment moved’ to liberalize the 
decree. In the future, secunty 
p robes will he initiated onlv when 
there are “tangible indication-* that 
a candidate does not fulfill the re- 
quirements for public service.” 
among which are "the duty to en- 
gage themselves actively ’ in the 
maintenance of democratic life.” 
Moreover, job seekers' political ac- 
tivities before their ISth birthday 
are no longer to he a basis for lesi- 
inetheir loyalty. 

The new ruling, however, applies 
only to federal jobs and does not 
mean the end of Bcrufsverfu.ii. Vir- 
tually all teaching, judiciary, police 
and administrative posts are under 
the control of the states and those 
in which the CDU/CSU is in pow- 
er haw expressed their intention of 
continuing the loyalty checks. To 
what degree the SPD-FDP gov- 
erned slates will have the political 
courage to follow the federal gov- 
ernment example remains to he 
seen. 

In calling for the change in the 
statute last year, federal interior 
minister Gerhart Baum, a Free 
Democrat, admitted that the radi- 
cals decree had "weakened rather 
lhan strengthened our democratic 
substance." The climate, in the 
country, he said, had degenerated 
and “young people's mistrust of the 
state has grown.” 

“There is now real skepticism 
among ihem that this really is the 
freest Germany there has ever 
been.” he added'. 




Drive the Senator and you will 
experience a reassuring combination 
of handling ease and tenacious road- 
holding resulting from a completely 
new suspension system. 


Al the same tune, the Senator's agility 
ensures full enjoyment of the super- 
lative performance generated by 
its free lewing high output 6-cvlmder 
2.8 1-H-enqine. (3.0 1-H-and 3.0 l-E*- 
engines available at exit a cost.) 
Adherence to the principle of 
functionalism has resulted in a 
precision German automobile that 
sets new standards. 

Senator. Senator C and Senator CD - 
different models offering a full range 
of luxury and performance. 
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Economic Upswing Expected to Continue With Full Force 




(Continued from Page IS) 
German export competitiveness 
posed by the mark's steady revalua- 
tion. Nor is this risk nearly so great 
as the bare figures indicate. 

The Bundesbank notes that in 
January the mark was up about 8 
percent in value from the previous 
January against other major cur- 
rencies. but added that this mostly 
reflected the difference in inflation 
rates between Germany and these 
other countries. The actual revalua- 
tion was just 2-3 percent in terms of 
producer or wholesale prices and 
only 1 percent in terms or consum- 
er prices. 

The HWWA economic research 
institute in Hamburg tracks anoth- 
er main indicator of export compet- 
itiveness — unit labor costs. Their 
chans show that since 1970, West 
German exporters have indeed be- 
come less competitive in terms of 
unit wage costs than their counter- 
parts in the United States and Brit- 
ain. But West Germany has actual- 
ly gained in competitiveness 
against France and Italy, according 
to the HWWA computations. 

Other props to West German ex- 
port success are well known. The 
machineiy and industrial plants 
that make up more than half or the 
country's exports (Germany is the 


world's top exporter of capital 
mods) are relatively price-inelastic. 
The quality and service accompa- 
nying goods “Made in Germany” 
have established an enviable repu- 
tation that is carefully cultivated by 
German industry. Also, notes 
HWWA economist Eckhardt 
Wohlers, German industry is atten- 
tive and responsive to specific 
needs of its export customers. This 
flexibility, he claims, distinguishes 
German industry from most US. 
companies and goes a long way to 
explaining the European country's 
disproportionate success in world 
markets. 


The monetary watchdogs at the Bundesbank have let it be known that 
neither economic expansion nor the EMS will be allowed to spur inflation. A 


major signal Was the controversial central bank decision in mid- January to 
cut bank liquidity through a hike in the minimum reserve requirements and 
to boost the Lombard rate a half-point to 4 percent . 


Leading Exporter 


In fact, calculated at the end- 
1978 exchange rate of 1.88 DM to 
the dollar. West Germany actually 
overtook the United States as the 
world's leading exporter. Calculat- 
ing at the average 1978 rate of 2.01 
DM to the dollar, the United 
States' $ 143.6 billion in exports be- 
comes 288.4 billion DM. putting 
the United States a nose ahead of 
West Germany, with 284.6 billion 
DM. 

In this context, even the develop- 
ments in Iran. Germany's tenth 
largest export market, present few 


worries. For one thing, 1978 de- 
liveries to Iran made up only 2.3 
percent of total exports. As 
HWWA noted in its biweekly eco- 
nomic newsletter in March. Iran 
will still need imports. Even if Ger- 
man exports to the country are 
halved, economists reason, the per- 
cent cut can easily be compensated 
with increased deliveries to other 
markets. The silver lining in the 
cloud, adds HWWA’s Mr. Wohlers, 
is that the additional oil-price 
boosts in the wake of Iranian trou- 
bles will increase the income of 
other OPEC countries, enabling 
them to expand their purchases 
abroad, especially in those coun- 
tries like Germany where the 
dollar's recent decline has curtailed 
their purchasing power. 

In short, German exports this 
year are expected to increase at 


least as much as world trade 
expands, generally put at a strong 5 
percent. An even stronger increase 
in imports is expected to reduce the 
external component in the GNP. 
even on a nominal basis, but the 
steady export expansion nonethe- 
less helps stimulate domestic 
investment 


Machinery 


Capital spending, in fact figures 
to be the driving force in the Ger- 
man upswing. The Economics Min- 
istry in Bonn drew attention al- 
ready in its March report to the 
seasonally adjusted 23- percent rise 
in new manufacturing orders in 
December. The 1978 fourth quarter 
overall registered a 5-percent grin 
from the third quarter, despite the 
higher number of jumbo contracts 


booked in the September period. 
And the bulk of this fourth-quarter 
grin came from capital-goods 
orders, which were up 8 percent 
from the previous quarter. Order 
backlogs at the end of the fourth 
quarter were up 12 percent from 
end-1977 — domestic backlog 
alone was 14 percent higher than in 
the previous year. 

Industrial spending on machin- 
ery and equipment registered an 
impressive gain of 8.2 percent in 
real terms last year. The well-docu- 
mented pickup in capital spending, 
notes Trinkaus & Burkhardt, Finds 
at least a partial explanation in a 
10 . 6 -percent gain in gross income 
from corporate activity posted last 
year. The economists at Dresdner 
Bank, in a medium-term economic 


prognosis published in February, 
projected that expenditures for ma- 


chinery and equipment would rise 6 
percent in real terms this year. 
Considerably more optimistic in 
this regard are the analysts at West- 
deutsche l^anriwihanic Chief econo- 
mist Klaus Wieners said they are 
looking for a real 9-10 percent pick- 
up in equipment spending; for this 
reason, WestLB puts overall GNP 
growth at 4-4.5 percent for the 
year. 

Construction spending, mean- 
while, is expected to increase slight- 
ly faster this year, after gaining 
nearly 5 percent in 1978. 

Orders for commercial construc- 
tion, relates the Bundesbank, were 
up 19 percent in October-N o vem- 
ber from the 1978 third quarter. 
Overall order backlog at the end of 
the September quarto- (later figures 
were not available) was up nearly 
30 percent from year-ago levels. 
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Our Strength - 

abroad Base 


The VEBA Group is one of Germany's major energy producers. 

It is at the same time a broadly based industrial and service organization with 
total sales of more than DM 30 billion, 80,000 employees 
and nearly 1 million shareholders. 


Electricity. 

VEBAs corporate backbone 
is electricity generating 
and supply, providing 
millions of households 

and numerous indus- 

trial users with 
power generated 
from various fuels 
such as coal, oil, 
natural gas, and 
nuclear energy. 


Chemicals. 

The chemical activities n ' 
of the Group are concen- 
trated in Chemische Werke 
Huls (htds), a multiproduct 
chemical concern, encompass- 
ing several specialized companies. 



Petroleum. 

VEBA’s entire petroleum sec- 
. tor from the search for crude 

i and processing to sup- 
plying of end-users is 
within the scope of 
VEBA OEL. Global 
exploration is the 
function of DEMI- 
NEX VESA’s re- 
fineries process 
16-17 million tons 
of crude annually. 
Distribution is with 
RAAB KARCHER 
and ARAL 


Trading and 
Transportation. 

STINNES and also 
RAAB KARCHER are 
the Group companies 
that specialise in world- 
wide distribution and trans- 
portation, Their activities in- 
clude freight forwarding and 
handling, ocean and inland shipping. 




Energy 

nourBusness 


For further information and your copy . 
of the Annual Report please get in touch with VEBA AG, 
P.O.BOX 300306, IH000 Diisseldorf 30 


year, the government reasons, Bonn 
has done its share t 


to foster con- 
sumption. 

Underestimation * 


Public-sector spending should 
only slightly trail overall growth, 
according to the government's own 
projections. Bonn's annual eco- 
nomic report in January put the 
nominal increase in state consump- 
tion at 63-7-5 percent, noting that 
the same projection last year came 
in aL the lower end of the estimate 
in fact (plus 6-5 percent). The gov- 
ernment admitted it has a tendency 
to underestimate tax revenues and 
so to overrate the extent of its con- 
tribution through deficit spending. 
In 1978, for instance, Bonn pro- 
jected a public-sector financing def- 
icit of 46-31 billion DM. The actual 
deficit was only 37 billion DM, 
largely because tax receip ts were up 
a nominal 53 percent instead of 
the 23-33 percent expected. For 
1979, the report projects a public- 
sector spending deficit of 43-48 bil- 
lion DM. But already in mid- 
March, the expert committee that 
estimates tax revenues revised its 
1979 projections upward by 53 bfl- 
tion DM. Part of this windfall will 
find its way into extra spending 
programs, but debt estimates are 
further distorted by the chronic 
failure of state and local govern- 
ments to fulfill their spending 
plans. One economist suggests this 
is a tactical ploy by these govern- 
ments, who hope to gain a bigger 
cut of the tax revenues by overstat- 
ing their expenditures. 

Most independent economists 
agree with the government that 
1979 should bring some improve- 
ment in the unemployment situa- 
tion — but no one rhinks ft will be 
easy. The projected 4-percent real 
growth exceeds estimated produc- 
tivity, gains of 3 percent only slight- 
ly. Meanwhile, the work force also 
continues to expand, and wiU con- 
tinue to do so until the mid-1980s. 

Unemployment last year aver- 
aged less than a' million for the first 
time in four years. The govern- 
ment's stated goal for 1979 is to cut 
the jobless rate to 4 percent from 
43 percent last year. (West Germa- 
ny, by the way, figures its jobless 
rate in terms of employees, exclud- 
ing self-employed individuals. EEC 
statistics, however, include the en- 

tire work force, so that after this 
reckoning. West German unem- 
ployment was 3.9 percent in 1978 
and the government's goal for this 
year in 33 percent) 

The general expectation' on the 
p ncc fr ont is an average 3 percent ‘ 
increase in the consumer price 
mdex. This slight increase from 2.6 
percmt last year marks a turna- 
round m the. steady decline of infla- 
tion m West Germany, from 7 per- 
coil in 1974 through 3.9 percentin 
1977. The 1978 improvement bn 
the other hand, exceeded (he most 
Innistic of projections dne to the 
up. fall in raw materials prices 
(in mark terms). The increased in- 
Matibn this year is the accepted 
wnsequence of faster growth and 
sharp increases in many commodi- 
ties prices. Some economists are 
suggesting that unexpectedly high 
oil pnees might push inflation up 
to J -5 _ percent, but others are more 
san&une about the final outcome 
Of oil pnee hikes and pant out fur- 
thermore that the moderate" wage 
tiicreases enable ' industry to pre- 
serve a favorable cost structure de- 


spite the increases in maiafek' i>- 
costs. . 

Also, the monetary watchdog! 
the Bundesbank have- let iffi * / 
known that neither economic : ra " 4 : 
pansion nor the EMS ‘wffl fcjgr'' 


The Economics Ministry estimates 
that order books registered a fur- 
ther increase in the December quar- 
ter, to about 3.3 months' equivalent 
production capacity. Both the 
Bonn officials and the Bundesbank 
economists thus expect buildingca- 
pacity to be fully utilized in 1979. 
Indeed, they say, the expansion in 
the construction sector is limited 
only by lack of skilled workers to 


cut bank liquidity through a loa- 
the minimum reserve reqnhtwntf .^ 1 .|.< 
and to boost the Lombard ng*?'*' - 
half-point to 4 percent (at wtiM 
banks can borrow short-term 
from the Bundesbank against ^ ' 
rities holdings). . -\^ >i 
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fill key jobs. Even though the sharp 
interest rates will 


rise in long-term 
undoubtedly brake new order activ- 
ity this year, especially in residen- 
tial construction, the industry is ex- 
pected to be a driving force in eco- 
nomic expansion at lease through 
1979. 


Private consumption, far and 
away the largest component of 
GNP (accounting for nearly 55 per- 
cent in 1978), grew 3.8 percent in 
1978 and so slightly exceeded over- 
all GNP growth. This year, it is 
generally expected to keep pace 
with overall growth; thus, it will 
not provide any extra momentum, 
but on the otherhand should not 
drag on growth either. Consumer 
spending m the 1978 fourth quarter 
was a no minal 6 percent above the 
year-ago period, exactly corre- 
sponding to the nominal increase in 
the disposable income of private 
households (the savings quotient 
remained steady at about 14 
percent). The Bonn government 
noted in its annual economic report 
that income tax cuts taking effect 
at the beginning of 1979 would, 
leave an extra 10.4 billion DM in 
the hands of taxpayers (partially 
compensated for by the 23 billion 
DM taken from them by a 1 -per- 
cent boost of the value-added tax 
on July 1). Along with the increase 
in pensions at the beginning of the 


The moves drew sharp criiiA l^ 1 '..'. i 
from the Finance Ministry m Boap ;JI ' 
which claimed that a rastifc 2 j<^. \t 
monetary policy would cat , • 

the economic upswing. Butty :?' 11 H ■ 
Bundesbank based its derisksi ■ 
the view that the upswing 
enough under way that h could tul '■* ' ’ - ■ 
be cut short. Moreover, the Hfpft jp y* 1 '” 
ty moves in particular were printf?^ * 
nly designed to continue the cki&iP** 
up operation necessitated by M** 
speculative inflow of funds 
last year’s foreign-exchange total- ; " 


w 


lence. %. 

It was this inflow of “hof - nrijU »>«• ! - 
ey that hugely accounted feM 
Bundesbank’s failure to metfSa* * l!> ' - 
target at 8 -percent growth in 4 ^ J “ 
central bank money stock * 

circulation and domestic bank&i* 
posits subject to miiwmwni 
requirements). The money w 

fact, surged ahead an average njiu- u " a 
percent for the year, and warn- 
the fourth year m a row that flits* a-v 
central bank failed to keep toifc 


goaL But central bank ,, ;n •„ 

have always maintained - 


target was mainly an orinttifo-^ *u:- 
point and demonstrated thl! . 
Bundesbank’s readiness to mi-cron.-.: 
monetary expansion extra .. 

while the eoonomk recoyray^ 
still fragile. This year as the IK 
desbank president, Otmar FmmJBflMl 

inger made dear in announcing dtf 

January decision, the addalM*-'^' 
tion dangers mean that die ' 

bank wfll have to stick to its tsteri f ,rji - 1 
of 6-9 percent growth duringS ^ 1 1 v 
period from fourth quarter lSfthjib to •: 
fourth quarter 1979. . 

The government’s chief, wmpto 
was that the Bundesbank mmfcawr-.- 
would bring a further increase m 
interest rates. The 10-yeari capites <v- 
market rale suffered a ainaokwuiiv 
inverse, rising from 5,7 percent ■ r<p 
March, 1978, to nearly 73 percents * -.- 
in March, 1979. ‘’c*,!-,. .. 

But, economists at the comma 
dal banks assert the riiortcr-teii'.j_ r . , 
bank rates did not keep pace wta «... :r . 
the capital market increase. Mkl h a,. . ■ 
over, most large companies, . 

huge reserves of cadi 3ccanmhftd^ ri . [ 
over the past four yeais of 
vestment activity, plus the 
from earnings increases bookedh^^ ' 
year and likety to continue'*},* ^ r 


year. The hike in the Lombard ^ ^ 


as well as anysubsequent boosts^., 
the discount and Lombard RM 
are in fact an adjustment to ixuoe 
rate increases, rather than a cad 
they argue. i 

Unanimity 


Perhaps the most encourage 
single tact about the ecoaom 
prognoses here is the relative bb 
nimuy. The past three years 
seen a widespread confusion ata 
the domestic economic situate 
due to economic forecasts that wo 
misleading or downright wwq 
Coming off 1976’s heady 5.7-j* 
cent GNP growth, economic a? 
lysts projected anywhere froffl J 
to 4 perresit growth for 1977. n 
overshooting the dismal 2-6 pace 
actually anaitwvl. Chastened, “ 

experts produced estimates rang 

from 13 to 33 permit far 19? 
but quickly revised these do*’ 

ward after the poor performs®* 

the 1978 first quarter — so tW“ 
actual 3.4 percent was also 
surprise, albeit more pleasant 
that in 1977. The economists off 
various excuses — important 
ises were not fulfilled, a coofoa 

revision or the statistical basefltn 

beginning of 1977 made imfiteM 
unreliable, unforeseen circa 
stances (Uke the dollar crisis) c 
tered the scene. , 

But Deutsche Bank offers am 
er thought-provoking explan* 8 ! 
in its January economic ocwsW* 
Economic forecasting. sajR ■ 
bank, is too strongly oriented »■ 
dustrial indicators. Key signals ^ 
order inflow and production flj 
exclusively to industry, igrorii®* 
increasing role of the service s£ 


increasing role 

in economic development. 

Service Sector 


A Dresdner Bank study Pj 
listed in Februaiy underscore? 
point. The industrial share of*' 
. Goman GNP slipped to 48 po? 
in 1977 from 54.1 percent id H 
while the service sector shares 
to 49.2 percent from 42.8 po® 
(West Germany, by the way^ 

has the lowest service sector & 

of the eight industrial cousf 
analyzed, ^mduding France. J* 
aim Italy, the -Netherlands. JJ 
am. Japan and the United 
Economic analysts maim^a 
their projections are just plsjj 
instruments and not crys&\ 
prophecies. Tbe wide-raqguS 
sensus regarding Germany 
forecasters this year allows j*: 
that the projections are oo ® 
Already, the serious mistake*®- 
past few wars, though, 

to the Deutsche Bank 
that forecasting be refiuwj^, 
come a more reliable insu®^ 


fnr nlafinivK 
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Outward Calm Belies Youth Discontent 


'ii, 


i-i 


inL • 1 


By John Dombcrg 

WyfUNlCH (1HT) - A decade 
■ ... ,L , r ec/A ago. West Germany 

* neared io be in the turmoil of a 
">%.uth rebellion, and the young of 

. . , h l ‘" 1 'iiyu*late 1 960s were called “the criti- 

. i. '' ,l Ir < nJ^senemtion.'’ 

' 'fcroJwlay- on the surface, all ap- 
, ' " ,l ^cTt(^an> calm in schools and imiversi- 
l,,r L^i Educators, sociologists and 
l , " J politicians refer to the nation's 
i i^uth as “the conformist genera- 

'“In earlier years, that is. around 

* ftS.” says Kurt Benz, an econo- 
at the Institute for Youth Re- 

dirtl^Sirh here, “young people idolized 
^lly BrandL Today, at be 


'•HUc^'ny uranaL tooay. at best, they 
‘■11101 [ijjp: John Travolta fans." 

Mm While that may allay the Tears of 
■• HiK West Germans who have oev- 

"•l hj.J, had much use for Mr. Brandt 


« urn ih f who believe that a Travolta is 
! n.i.ii-i Hj( with which the young should 
•i-... I- m, “ , hcem themselves, there are agns 
■■ n t nuJ? B d youth in this country is more ■ 
1 " i,. , 'tless and dissatisfied with the 

! l ‘' ail *te of affairs than the absence of 
•ms- (1 ri'„ 1 °^ward rebelliousness era their 
1: . ‘Ln would indicate. 

^ 'According to a number of riecent- 
•" HiitinfUj published opinion surveys, 

.I i.,,.,..]. , a jng people m West Germany are 
.u ’.. L \ [ at all happy with thq state of 
1! X.n,J‘ Utet! i rs0ciel y- 

{ k .-i* J™ POnly 48 percent of those between 
"J'^^and 24 years old, for example; 
™ u"n%ieve that the society is function- 
generally well. 

| ' ‘“"‘About 65 percent of university' 
"‘jot -ini-ad ffl .-dents believe there is no real 
the you mocratic process in the country’s 
1:11 1 ' CM ‘Utitical parties. 

1 > f-nled equally large group lends to 
!»<u «.cn!ni feieve that the government and 
‘••‘.i-- numuuHiament no longer fully repre- 
i' numj\ 3 ,t the interests of the people 
■"••I JinuR^early 61 percent harbor the 
Ah.tiik ' inkling that the codntiy’s constiiu- 
•>r\ lApanaip is being undermined and dis- 
til.- i\..n.'flu : ted >n a reactionary or authori- 
fht* va.ian direction. 

id I'u-Miicni t Communism 

:u.mr Ji-ji me — - ~ - 

!• -itviM.in 4; Almost half believe that there 
wwat'tiuld be more equably of income 
»ili li.iu earnings, and 6 out of lOcon- 
; r* ‘•'■'it p>ver Communism a good idea in 



Students crowd limited university facilities. 


at odd jobs and as unAlllgri labor- 
ers. 

Another 90,000 are enrolled in 
one-year orientation courses at a 
beruTsschuIe, without having 
apprenticeships, and will be seek- 
ing training positions, along with 
the usual flood of hauplsdiule 
graduates at the dose of the current 
school year. 

Official statistics show only ap- 
proximately 95,000 unemployed 
youths, but German Federation of 
Trade Union estimates, «nd analy- 
ses made recently by various labor 
market researchers, indicate that 
the figure is at least double. The 
discrepancies result from the fact 
that the official statistics reveal 
only those receiving unemployment 
compensation or registered with la- 
bor offices, not those youngsters 
who have more or less given up 
hope of finding work or apprentice- 
ships. 

There are not clear indications 
how many of them are the children 
of foreign workers. 

One thing, however, is certain. 
As the “baby boom generations" 
start to flood an already tight mar-, 
ket, there will be an ever larger 
number of young West Germans 
looking for training possibilities 
and work. By the early 1980s, it has 
been estimated, their number will 
- total almost 2 million. 

The situation is complicated by 
the Tact that tens of thousands of 
gymnasium graduates, excluded by 
mi meres dansus and unable to en- 
ter the universities, are also looking 
for vocational training, apprentice- 
ships and jobs. 

‘POl Pinch’ 


•unhiLory. although they do not like 
M n . u-: i '»’»! way it is being practiced in the 
• -..itkiu-mmunist countries, 
i. • •>.. HuiOnly 39 percent bdieve there. is 
. inn*l free discussion in West Germa- 
he l now that- genuine opposition is 
• i i;- ^(aerated, ana. according toanoxh- 

- ,..i- inm survey. 71 percent of the young 

i.,wrieve they are not free to say 
J t . i '.-v at they want at sebool, work or 
. . :n,M > i private life because to do so 

. j. i^uld be to their detriment More- 

- i hv<L ;r - 72 percent have the feeling 

|U t .l schools and universities tend 

|ie j ^produce conformists, reward op- 


schools and universities have kept 
pace with the- wave of youth surg- 
ing onto an already overburdened 
labor and educational roarket 

Today there are nearly 900,000 
students enrolled at West German 
universities, five times as many as 
20 years ago. By 1982. there wiu be 
i million. 

The reform of the educational 
system itself has opened the doors 
of the once elitist German gymnasi- 
um. graduation from which is a 
prerequisite for university admis- 
sion. to a much broader spectrum 
of the population. 


They will be on the market, as 
they already are this year and have 
been in past years, looking for jobs 
and apprentice training programs 
in competition with 70 to 75 per- 
cent of West German youth who do 
not attend gymnasium and whose 
plight, in a sense, is even greater. 

These are the majority of teenag- 
ers who attend only the nine-year 
fin some states 10-year) 
hauptschule and for whom the next 
step in life is usually vocational 
training as apprentices. 

Their apprenticeships are accom- 


. Two-decade&agp-only 10 percent t ponied by 8 to 10 hours of rastruc- 
of any oven year’s 1 1-yearolds tion each' week for a three vear pc- 


given 

were admitted to a gymnasium, and 
erf these only 7 percent graduated 
with the abitur diploma that guar- 
anteed university entrance. Six per- 
cent actually went on to a higher 
education. 

Today more than 25 percent of 
11 -year-olds enter a gymnasium 


nod in a vocational school called 
the berufsschule. 

There are 470 recognized occupa- 
tions in which apprentice training, 
for a minimal wage, is given. The 
instructors must be master crafts- 
men. The majority of trainees work 
and learn in small businesses, shops 


Numerous solutions have been 
offered and schemes started to ab- 
sorb the growing army of unem- 
ployed ana expectant youth and to 
tide the country over to the era 
when the “pill pinch" generations 
— those bom in the 1970s when 
West ^ Germany began recording 
negative population growth — start 
showing up on the labor and educa- 
tion markets and reduce the pres- 
sure. 

These include special tax ievies- 
on firms that do not hire enough 
apprentices, bonuses for those who 1 
agree to take on more, and propos- 
als for extending die general 
hanptschnle period of education 
from 9 to 10 years. Although dial 
plan has met with favorable re- 
sponse in states governed by ieft-- 
nberal SPD-FDP coalitions, h aas 
opposed in those governed by the 
conservative Christian Democrats. 

The pressures of competition in a 
meritocracy are beginning to show 
on West German youth. 


Ii!-' 

»'.!• 


I.IHV -l: ~ j and m’-arlv pvrrv fourth vnunc ner- 3110 ‘earn in small Businesses, soups The most shocking symptom is 

■ ’ -rf 1 “d ^“^urage critical “ d and —^nng eo^ri*,.^ 

complete official statistics are avail- 
able. more than double the figure 
10 years ago. To those deaths so- 
ciologists add anywhere from 7.000 
to 14.000 suicide attorn 


“ ,n £ V 

, . . dr. Benz sees some very specific 
1,11 lises for these attitude*.. .. 

Many young people are ent- 
ered today in the know! 


llkic*' 

iiKh ^ ' 

1 they are faced with the prol 
,, ,. ,i . ^ a heaw-birthraie genera- 

i,,. .. , .:i | They say that. Those before us 
: .u • .in ■«•*!**. ii better and so will these after 
They arc confronted with 
;ed university doors, and a lack 
licesmp positions, and 
V rmd themselves in a higWy 
, m iftiOpetitrve situation." 
iKhii hie competitiveness of the atua- 
•* in which West Germany’s 


: .m I'M 
ll I'.il 




i» j’.'- 1 :p ng find themselves today has 


‘ , ' triggoed by a number of fac- 

JS- Baby Boom 

i j v» t “ 


•u-.iw 


5.'- ' ' 

l .'.I' 


-r h oie is the baby boom of the late 
‘‘ and eaiiy to mid-1960s that 
r • ’• \'t produced an almost unm anage- 

f ‘ ^ youth population bulge. An- 
. . , ('j is a raopn and democratxza- 

,i of the traditional schooling 

t i • ■ which has resulted in great- 

' \itpectations and a demand by a 
. n : •. •- ■ ■ ,{% 'jsc proportion of the young gen- 
i I 'V'OU for secondary and higher 

cation. Finally, there is the Fact 
neither the 'ecemomy nor the 

■j**- - 


given year 
mission to a university. 

Although some new universities 
have been bitilt. funds have been 
quadrupled and teaching staff dou-: 
bled within the past decade, this 
has riot been enough to keep pace 
with the rush of applicants. To se- 
lect from among them, the so-called 
nu merits chusus system for various 
universities and fields of study was 
introduced a number of years ago. 
Only those applicants with ap- 
propriately high marks on their abi- 
tur examinations in gymnasium can. 
be admitted. 

Three years ago, the universities 
hod to exclude some 45,000 of 
80.000 eligible gymnasium gradu- 
ates who had applied for .admis- 
sion, and the number of those re- 
jected had grown each year since 
then. By 1985. it has been estimat- 
ed. some 1.6 million gymnasium 
graduates will be competing for 
around 900,000 places. 

By 1980 already, according to 
most prognoses, there will be an 
army of a half million eligible 
youth who have been barced from 
entering the universities simply be- 
cause tne institutions lack the phys- 
ical facilities and teaching staff to 
accommodate them. 


the large corporations also have 
inuning departments arid hire 
thousands of apprentices each year. 
Daimler-Benz of Stuttgart, for 
example, has an apprentice training 
division with slots for 5,000 teenag- 
. ers. 

At present thre are about 1J mil- 
lion young West Germans learning 
a trade and continuing their educa- 
tion in this way. The Dig debate is 
over how many there are, and wOl 
be in the 1980s. who have been un- 
able to obtain apprenticeships. 

According to industry and the 
government there- are practically 
none. In fact published statistics of 
the Ministry of Education and Sci- 
ence indicate that at the end of 
1978 there were 624,400 appren- 
ticeships being offered and 6281500 
being sought 

Bui according to pie trade 
unions and certain media such as 
the' daily Frankfurter Rundschau 
and the' weekly magazine Stem, 
there are actually lOOjOOO teenagers 
looking for, and unable to find, ap- 
prentice positions. 

They are either unemployed, 
though not listed on the official 
jobless statistics, or work pan-lime 


»y. 


attempts arrauai- 



Fewer baity carriages are seen in Germany today . 


They are all, according to the 
experts, victims of a syndrome 
harm ting West Germany: schu- 
lartgsr — fear of school, or what is 
also termed “education stress.” 

According to Munich's Academy 
of Psychoanalysis. 20 to 25 percent 
of all West German scbookmildren 
are in need of psychotherapy. Fif- 
teen years ago, according to a 
Heidelberg child psychologist, less 
than 8 percent of the youngsters 
treated in his practice showed ab- 
normal symptoms that could have 
been ascribed to difficulties in 
school. Today it is every third. A 
Stuttgart psychotherapist. Dr. 
Edith Zehrfela, has set the ratio 
even higher at 50 percent. 

Epidemic 

The primary cause of this epi- 
demic among West Germany's 
young people is said to be the so- 
cial arid psychological pressure to 
succeed and excel in school or face 
the consequences of being barred 
from university and apprentice 
training. 

Another symptom of the times is 
that youngsters are becoming in- 
creasingly conformist and ruthless- 
ly competitive — to the point where 
not even best friends wul help each 
other with school work. 

“I can't afford to help," says (Hie 
gymnasium senior. “Anyone who 
gets a better grade on an assign- 
ment. a test, not to even mention 
the abitur exams, reduces my 
chances of bang admitted to the 
university. The system literally 
compels me to derive pleasure from 
the failure of others." 

Finally, there is an alarming in- 
crease in youth crime and juvenile 
delinquency. Some experts even 
term it "exploave" and describe it 
as "a social catastrophe." 

In Northrhine-westohalia, the 
most populous of the west Goman 
states with nearly one-third of the 
country's entire population. 40 per- 
cent of all crimes are now commit- 
ted by offenders in the age group of 
16 to 18 years. 

Compared with a 4 J- percent in- 
crease in adult criminality in 1977, 
for example, the increase in crimes, 
committed by juveniles was three 
times as high. 

There are almost as many causes 
and explanations Tor the increase 
being proffered as there are crimi- 
' nologists. sociologists and psychol- 
ogists who present them. 

Bui as Mainz criminologist Ar- 
mand Merger puts iL: “It is not the 
children who have changed but the 
environment in which .they ans 
forced to 1‘rve " 


TRIUMPH-ADLER presents at the Hanover Fair *79: 

»THE OFFICE OF THE FUTURE« 
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Concentra spells 
capital appreciation 


Had you invested in CONCENTRA- in 
the Deutscher Investment-Trust Group of 
Funds — when it was set up in 1 956, your 
money would now have appreciated by 
almost 500%. If you view your investments 
in currencies other than the DM, you 
would have done even better. In the past 
year alone, for example, DM investors had 
a 7.9% appreciation on their money, while 
those who invested in French francs 
were 1 1 .2%, better off ; in £ Sterling 
16.5% and in US $24.2%. 

CONCENTRA is a German fund, 
invested in the shares of leading German 
undertakings. Its investment objectives 
are capital appreciation and income, 
obtained through a balanced utilisation 
of profits.This means that part of the 
profits is paid to you annually and part is 
retained and re-invested to increase the 
Fund's value. For 1 978 cash dividends 
totalled DM 1 .20 per unit 

You can buy and sell CONCENTRA 
units at anytime, and you'll find them 
quoted in Amsterdam, Dublin, London, 
Luxembourg and Vienna.The share price is 
published every day in the International 
Herald Tribune and the Financial Times. 

At present it is DM 20 xd (1 5 Feb 1 979). 


CONCENTRA is part of the DIT Group, 
one of the leading German investment 
companies. It is backed by the DVesdner 
Bank AG.Wtth over 400,000 investors, 
with assets of DM 6,000 million in 
managed funds, and with world-wide 
activities and business connections, DIT 
ranks among the foremost German 
investment organisations. 

For further information, contact any 
CONCENTRA sales office, or write to us 
direct 


Capital appreciation, since formation, 
of a DM 10,000 investment 


100.000 


axptessed in U.S.S 


5O.00Oi 


10.000 



'56 *59 '62 65 '68 *71 '74 '78 


Deutscher Investment -Trust 


Inlht Fftdaral Republic of Germany, CONCENTRA Unit* may be purchased at: 
Drasdmr Bank AG. Bank fur Handel und Industrie AG. Bayerische Hypotheken- 
und Wachsei- Bank. Westfalen bank AG. or snv other bank or saving* bank. 

You ran also contact tho following CONCENTRA paying-agenta; 

Austria : Osternwhische LAndertank ■ Creditanstalt- Bankvarein 
Belgium: Banque BnixaHas Lambert • SodOfa Gentofa de Banque- 
Krwfietbonk- Bsnqus (fa Commerce- Credit du Nerd Beige- 
Banque Brige pour rindustrfa 
France; Banque National* da Pari* 

Ireland: Bank of Ireland 

Italy: Banca Commerciate Italians - Banca Nationals del Lavoro- 
Cradrto ladlano ■ Banco di Roma ■ Banca Popolare di Novara ■ 

Banca Provinciate Lombards 

Luxembourg: Banque Internationale 1 Luxembourg 

Netherlands: Algemane Bank Nederland- Bank Maes & Hope • 

Nsdertandschs MWdenstandsbsnk- Pierson. H Bidring & Pierson 
United Kingdom: Barclays Bank Limited - Bank of Ireland 


To : Deutscher Investment-T rust • Postfach 2685 
D-6000 Frankfurt a.M.1 
PleaseCBnd me. wittmil obligation 

lieeliUfaiuieon CONCEHTRAond me DIT- investment Account 
Name 
Address 


Country 


City (Post Code) 
H-fl 17-4-79 


l 
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Study Challenges 'High-Flying Prognoses’ for Nation’s Future 




V* 


Bv Thomas C Luccv 


H anover (ihd — The au- 
thors of the second Club of 


Rome repon. “Mankind at the 
Turning Point.” have uiken the ba- 


mc concept of that project to exam- 
ine the future of West Germany 


ine the future of West Germany 
“on the way to the 2 1st century." 

The 6.000-page computerized 
study, known as the Germany mod- 
el. indicates that the nation that is 
now one of the world's leading eco- 
nomic giants is entering a period of 
a declining rate of growth. One ob- 
vious conclusion from this — that 
ihere will be less demand for ener- 
gy — clashes with the current fore- 
casts by government, industry and 
the major economic research insti- 
tutes. 

The study also foresees fewer 
Germans in this nation, where 
there is already zero population 
growth. 

Other “predictions" — a word 
that those involved with the model 
eschew- — include: 

• Unemployment will double to 
2 million in the early 1980s as the 
young people or a past baby boom 
try to enter the work force. Unem- 
ployment is expected to be a prob- 
lem" until 1985-86. 

• The number of students in 
colleges and universities will almost 
double. The jobs they will be able 
to find afterward will not pay much 
more than those held by ine less 
educated. Five times as many grad- 


uates as now will be looking for 
jobs in private industry as the year 
2000 approaches. 

• By 1990. the average work 
week will consist of 33 hours. 

The German — and major — 
part of this massive project was 
made under the direction of 
Eduard Pestel by six researchers 
with a variety of backgrounds, in- 
cluding machine manufacturing, 
management, electronics and eco- 
nomics. The Federal Ministry for 
Research and Technology financed 
the project with a grant of 1.5 mil- 
lion Deutsche marks, half of which 
went to Mihajlo Mesarovic in 
Cleveland. Ohio, to prepare a 
world model for this endeavor. 

Mr. Mesarovic and Mr. Pestel 
are the authors of “Mankind at the 
Turning Point.” “Of course I re- 
ported the Germany model to the 
Gub of Rome, but it has nothing to 
do with this project," Mr. Paid 
said. 

Mechanic 



not discused it with them. “We are 
on different sides of the fence 
now," he said. 

Observers speculate whether a 
CDU minister can count on further 
grants from a research ministry 
headed by a man appointed by Mr. 
SchmidL 

The project that became the Ger- 
many mood started at the research 
ministry. “I was then a member of' 
a consulting group to the ministry," 
Mr. Pestd said. “We were discuss- 


ing technical advancement in Ger- 
many and wanted to know what 
could be done to find the priority 
areas, especially with regard to the 
position of Germany as far as the 
export potential of German tech- 
nology was concerned. 

“I suggested starting an investi- 
gation with the aim of developing a 
systems model based on the tech- 


nique employed by Prof. Mesarovic 
and ntvsdf m the research that led 


Mr. Pestd, who turned 65 last 
month, has been a member of the 
Gub of Rome's executive com mi tie 
since 1969. He started his career as 
a construction worker, became a 
successful manufacturer in Japan 
and returned to Germany for an ac- 
ademic career that soon placed him 
at the head of the Institute for Me- 
chanics at Hanover Technical Uni- 
versity. "1 am a mechanic, not an 


Eduard Pestel, front left, Klaus-Peter Moeller, right; 
Rolf Beuterachmidt, rear left, and Wolfgang Oest. 


and ntysdf m the research that led 
to the book, “Mankind at ibe Tam- 
ing Point.” 

Mr. Mesarovic went to work on a 
new world model at his Systems 
Research Center at Case western 


economist." Mr. Pestd pointed out. 

In 1977. he became the chairman 
of (he Volkswagen Foundation and 
the minister for science and art in 
the state of Lower Saxony. 

Although he was first a minister 
without a party. Mr. Pestel has 
since joined the Christian Demo- 


cratic Union, which is the party in 
power in Lower Saxony but not in 
Bonn. Political partisanship has its 
price. For example. Mr. Pestd said 
that while both Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt and President Walter 
Sched have the read the book ver- 
sion his Germany model, he has 


Reserve University in Gevdand. In 
early 1975. Mr. Pestel started the 
institute for Applied Systems Re- 
search and Prognoses (ISP) in Han- 
over to handle the Germany model. 
The institute is housed on the 
ground floor of an 18-story nurses 
dormitory, part of a 1, 000-patient 
hospital and medical school com- 
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Research for Tomorrow's World 


The future is daily routine at Heinrich- 
Hertz-Institute for communications tech- 
nology. Here basic research goes into 
the development of new sound and pic- 
ture transmission systems, such as two- 
way cable TV, text screen display, laser 
beam and fiber glas as media for storing, 
transmitting and processing of data. The 
impact of new technology now under 
development has yet to be assessed. It 
will provide new highly qualified jobs, 
revolutionize office management and 
open up a whole new dimension of utiliz- 
ing TV systems for telecommunication. 


A total of DM 600 million annually goes 
into research and development in Berlin. 
With its 106 institutes, 9 technical 
colleges, 2 universities and its cultural 
and scientific background Berlin rightly 
lays claim to being the Federal Republic 
of Germany’s centre of science and 
research. For more information turn to 
Berlin’s press and information centre: 
Presse- und Informationsamt des 
Landes Berlin 10/79, Rathaus Schone- 
berg, 1000 Berlin 62. 

Research in Berlin 


plat. The landing pad for the am- 
bulance helicopter is outside the 
institute. 

“The basis for a model is the fact 
that everyone lives within a multi- _• 
tude of systems,** explained Klaus- 
Peter Moeller, an* ISP researcher 
who Specializes in consumer behave 
ior and the study of population. By 
“cross-connecting” a seemingly 
endless series of facts as simple — 
and basic — as “women have 
children,” the model can work out 
the birth rate for the next 20 to 25 
years. To do that, it needs many re- 
lated and interrelated data from 


many systems. 

Such data can sound brutally sci- 
entific: “The reproduction factor 


entific: “The reproduction factor 
for each woman in Germany is 0.63 
girls.” Mr. Moeller said. “We only 
count the female children because 
the males don't have children." 

The German model has four sys- 
tems models made up of such com- 
monplace but related facts: popula- 
tion, education, economy (broken 
down into sunpfy and demand) and 
technology (divided into work, en- . 
ergy and materials'). 

In Gevdand, Mr. Mesarovic and 
his team constructed a world model 
composed of systems models for: 
the world economy, raw materials 
for energy, nonfenous metals, 
world trade, capital goods, world 
population and foodstuffs. -This is 
more detailed than the world model 
used for the Gub of Rome report. 

The Germany and world models 
interrelate in two important areas: 
imports and exports and technolo- 
gy. 

The Germany model was asked 
to produce answers — called 
“scenarios," accounts of “what 
would happen if. . — in live 

areas: population and education, 
the econ o my, work force,- and 
north-south dialogue. . 

“We spent many sleepless nights 
at the institute," Mr. Patel 
recalled. 

Systems models are based on the 
“holistic” view, which Mr. Mesaro- 
vic and Mr. Patel have* defined 
simply as “everything seems to de- 
pend on everything else . . . tme 
looks at the totality of all aspects of 
a problem rather *h*n focusing at- 
tention on an phenome- 

non. as in the analytic approach 
traditionally used in scientific 
inquiry” 

The model itself is a workable 


•copy of real life, made up of “num- 
bers . . . and what is related to 
what and possibly in which 
sequence.” About 100,000 such re- 
lationships can be fed into a com- 
puter, and from this electronic mix, 
it is possible to wort out the 
“scenarios." There stories are the 
consequences of events in the fu- 
ture evolution of the system. 

None of the “scenarios” can take 
into account World War HI or an- 
other major catastrophe. 

“We are not trying to predict the 
future ... but to assess alternative 
future developments,” Mr. Mesaro- 
vic and Mr. Pestd have pointed 

out. 

“There are no prognoses, only 
model calculations/ 1 said Rolf Bau- 
erschnudt, an electrical engineer 
who has been with Mr. Pestel since 
1974 and who worked on the Club 
of Rome’s “Strategy for Survival" 
project. 

While computer printouts are 
still, piling up on desks at the insti- 
tute. researchers are not Working 
on a new Germany model. “We are 
trying to improve it," Mr. Moeller 
said. “For example, while some of 
the data used is from 76 and 77, 
some of it is only from 72.” 

“Some of the data that officials 
use is worse,” added Mr. Bauer- 
schmidL 


erate growth, much slower than « ' y * 

the past.” . 

■“ibis means that less electrical - ' 
power will be needed by 1985 than •**’. ;r • • - 
offical figures claim. And ’-?* , - 
means fewer power plants. Even'Sf-^' - » 

natural eas and ofl were totally cut 

we would need only 50 percent cf .-*> 
the nudear plants that are antid.' /- '! 
pated. . 1 J 

“It is not in the model, but sihod? 
the government started to make 
ergy pronoscs in 1973, each soccer- ■ 


sive year it has had to be knvtnd 
by about 10 on the average.” -i •“ w ' . 

• “The reality for 1985 probably - 
lies between the government Eam »* ‘V 

i n.. i •>- ■ 


and ours," Mr. Bauczschmidt add- 
ed. “Even the business scoot'"* 
doesn't accept the official figures. ! .*! 1 
think the government deliberated i‘. 
exaggerates to support nudear & :• 
energy.” 1 ? 1 * 

“I disagree," mtemiped Wolf: '?-■ 
gang Oest who helped develop dw ;i * 
n antic economic models, “ihe L-’ 
govenmeni feds that if there will be 
too much energy, it can reduce it. 

But if there is not enough. . 

Bemd Hornung, a recently gist ff 
uated sociologist, works cm * iwfl* 
project concerned with a special 'i»s ; 
world —'the one inside potitfcd 
leaders'' minds. “This is really oea/ ^ 
something no one in the wodd fas - 


if" 


Findings 


Mis taka were made in preparing 
the Germany model. “When, we 
found out that the student popula- 
tion would almost double, and this 
appeared in an article in a German 
magazine, we were quickly told that 
we bad failed to deduct the stu- 
dents from the overall work force.” - 
Mr. Moeller said. “Thai mistake 
had, of course, affected our other 
calculations. We were annoyed that 
we had made a mistake but we were 
glad that it was pointed out before 
the project was finished. 

Last year, the-6j000-page find- 
ings of the Germany model 
appeared in 238-page, 22-DM 
paperback called tJ Tbe Germany 
Model: Challenges on the Way to 
the 2 1 st Century.” 

“The principal message of our 
book is that >1116 high-flying prog- 
noses by the Big Five research insti- 
tutes in Germany must be brought 
down to solid ground,” Mr. Moell- 
er- said. “Overall, there will be mod- 


something no one in the wodd m - ■ , 

done,” Mr. Hornung said. “Using*:** 
cognitive modd, a non-numerical 1 ...... 

model we are attempting to an-?*" .. 
sider psychological aspects: How. 1 * . . .. 
the decision makers mnfc* that J 
decisions. The computer model to/*’ 1 "’' 
be used is based on the prenue •*’ 
that one has a certain kBowfedgeof ** .. 

(he world and its problems and ope jax: ' 
sea certain causal connections. We 
can then see what derisions the de- 
cision makers would make trakr ' 1 / 
cetain rircamstanco." . . se 
The first task of this project, s - ei ' -,i: 
which is financed by the VdDo= . 
wagen Foundation, focuses on the ' 
ideas in the energy area of the no 1 ’’’ 11 
major West German political par- ■ 
ites, the Social Democrats and thfc 
Christian Democrats. The conpo- ' 
er imput is from definite poficj^' '' 
stands made by party leaden' in 
1977, a year especially rich in sudi 
statements. ’ tri - Vi 

“We are now formulating them -'•* 


so they can be fed to the compuF - '?• 
er.” Mr. Hornung said' "Thai we -'-« |r 


er.” Mr. Hornung sail' "Thai we '« |r 
can calculate what derisions would ■ — 
be made under definite conditions. 
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Pretu l lii * 


We’ll help you examine 
this question and 
explain the wide range 
of special advantages 
Berlin has to offer. 





Relief on turnover tax, 

specially favorable 
depreciation, 

investment allowances, UDKI 
profit tax relief, 

favorable interest rates Berliner 
on long-term credit - Industrie 
just to name some of 1 Berlin ' 
the most important Postfacf 


lndustriebarikAG|i; 


1 Berlin 11 


Postfach 110580 
Telephone h 
(030)823011 g : . 


Berliner 

Indu.striebankAG 


Partner and Adviser 
to Berlin Business 
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Labor: Recent Signs 
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(Continued from Page IS) 
muons and with its more th*iy 7 
rtiffita members, has some 25,000 
people in its direct employ. - 
It owns the Bank f ner 
Gencmwirtschaft, the - country's 
St and the world's 49th lamest, 
Wth -200 branches throughout West 
Germany and total assets of almost 
J23 billion. lt also owns and oper- 
ates -the country’s largest home- 
building and real 'estate develop- 
ment enterprise, Neue Heimat; 
West Gammy’s second largest life 
insurance company and a super- 
ma rlmt din i u. 

The chances of one of the big 
unions calling a strike were about 
as great as bemg hit by tigbtimig on 
a cloudless day. In fact, it seemed 
the-word “strike'’ had almost disap- 
peared from the language. • ■ 
Dining the three-year period 
from 1974 to 1976, far example. 
West Germany lost any 25 working 
per 1,000 workers due to 

j, compared to '40 in Sweden, 

243 in France; 353 in Britain, and 
508 in the United States. . 


One factor contributing to labor’s new mood was the deci- 
sion by organised management and the German Employer’s 
Association, to test and challenge the constitutionality of the 
new co-determination, law, hailed as a mayor step toward 
genuine industrial democracy . 


On the rare occasions wben work 
stoppages did occur, they were gen- 
erally viewed as same kind of na- 
tional calamity. Invariably, they 
took place according to some kind 
of unwritten ground rales: . three 
weeks or so or strike accompanied 
by retaliatory lockout, harsh words 
in public, but nego tiation *T»d ac- 
commodation m private at the topi 
level that brought a compromise 
solution. 

.But for the past year or two, 
West G er man y's unions *nd orga- 
nized management associations 
seem embarked, on -what is shaping 
up as a new era of confrontation 
that could have far-reaching imply-. 


cations' 1 not only far Germany tat 
Western Europe as a whole^ 

The' West German “model,'* it 
seems, is no longer working. Labor 
has been moving on a course of 
more “class consciousness” and a 
bigger ' share of the pie. Manage- 
ment- has displayed an eagerness 
for confrontation and showdown. 

The first signs were a prolonged 
and bitter printers’ strike m Febru- 
ary and Maidt, 1978. accompanied 
by locko u t s that left the country 
without newspapers some of the 
lime and five large dries, including 
Munich, without papers for the du- 
ration of the dispute. 

At issue, were the new tedmofo- 


Apprentice System, Helps Youth Find Jobs 


By Lynn Payer . 

P IUS (IHT) — Five years i _ 
when - on-the-job vocational 
training was out of fashion, the 
German system of apprenticeships 
was considered outmoded. Coun- 
tries that could do so usually tried 
to kem vocational training in the 
schoolnouse for as long as possible. 

Bat now, other countries are 
looking enviously at the German 
system, as became evident at a con- 
ference on vocational education of 
the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation' and Development held 
here last summer. Since the confer- 
ence, France has announced a pro- 
gram to get its young people mto 
the factories, and the -United 
States,, too, -is emphasizing this 
approach. . 

One of the reasons the appren- 
ticeship system appean more entic- 
ing-now »H»n it did five years ago is 
that the countries who chose to de- 
velop their apprentice systems — 
Germany, Austria and Switzerland 
— have relatively less unemploy- 
ment among young people .today 
tban-dox>th£S*ccNuMries.-GEGif) fig- 


ures for 1976, for example, showed 
that 52, percent of the German la- 
bor force under 25 was unem- 
ployed, compared to rates of up to 
14 percent in many other countries. 

“Getting a young person into an' 
apprenticeship does not guarantee 
that pqcson a job; but it helps,” said 
Hermann Schmidt, president of the 
Federal Training Institute in Boon- 
Bad Godesbcrg. . 

“West Germany is happy with its 
system," he added. “We want to 
amdioxate it but keep the basic 
system." 

Long Tradition 

He explained that Gentian; bad 
chosen to develop its apprentice 
system mostly because of its long 
tradition. Jn recent years, the gov- 
ernment has stepped in to regulate 
the programs, to prevent the exploi- 
tation of apprentices and to insure 
thar their on-the-job training is not 
narrowly restricted to tbe particular 
industry in which they are serving. 

The government has also acted 
to insure that the number of ap-„ 
pn a M fic erinps is adeqnate, be-sud.-* 


A large firm that does not offer at 
least 12 percent more places- than 
the number of apprentice seekers 
has to pay a substantial fine, which 
is given to those firms that do offer 
more places. 

This insures that every person 
who completes the requirements 
for pre-apprentice schooling is 
guaranteed an apprenticeship. Mr. 
Schmidt explained. Fifty-five per- 
cent of tbe nation's youth go this 
route, mdudfng 90 percent of 
happtschule, or . general high 
school, graduates. 

In spite of the relative success of 
the apprenticeship system, voca- 
tional education in Germany as 
elsewhere is being criticized be- 
cause there is some unemployment, 
which vocational educators such as 
Mr. Schmidt feel is unfair. Voca- 
tional education, they say; cannot 
create jobs if they do not exist but 
only adapt education to what the 
labor market offers. 

But if vocational training pro- 
grams have onty a marginal eco- 
ndmkrv&Lue in a~time of recession, 



End to ? Industrial Peace’ Era 


a trained labor force has a major 
impact in a time of boom. 

A continuing problem is the low 
status that vocational education 
has traditionally had in comparison 
to academic education. Mr. 
Schmidt noted that one German 
trade union worker put h this way: 
“General education is vocational 
training of the leaders in society, 
and vocational training is the gen- 
eral education of those who are 
led." 

There is still a way to go in Ger- 
many' before an apprenticeship 
confers the same prestige as a uni- 
versity diploma or tide. But now 
graduates of the apprenticeship 
programs often make more money 
than gymnasium graduates. Tins 
has meant that the gymnasium 
graduate may decide to enter an 
apprenticeship program, further 
swelling the ranks of those seeking 
than. A few years ago, Mr. 
Schmidt pointed out, 94 p erc en t of 
students admitted to univtraty 
studied there, whereas today only 
78 percent do, with a fair propor- 
tion of the others opting ' for 
apprenticeships: ' . * *~r 


gies of computer-fed “cold type” 
and photo-offset printing, which 
are just starting to be introduced 
here. The printers’ union, LG. 
Dmck und pupw, dwnyqj fflj an 
industry-wide agreement that 
would protect printers’ and 
typesetters’ jobs and prevent either 

{ ounalists or clerical help from per- 
ormmg any of the technological 
production Hkdy to be rationalized 
away by conqniterized type-setting. 

Steel Strike 

But the printing dispute was 
merely a curtain raiser to the one in 
the steel industry that began last 
November and continued for near- 


ly seven weeks through mid-Janu- 

jn the Rhxae-Ruhr 
ration.. Bremen and Osnabrucck. 
involving 200,000 members of LG. 
MjetaU, the huge metal waiters' 
union, was the longest in postwar 
Goman history ana also tne most 
costly. The total bQl, 
strike pay,' benefits to laid-off 
nonunion workers, direct losses in 
production and increased wage' 
costs has been estimated at more 
than 1 biltioaDM. 

At issue, ostensibly, was the un- 
ion demand for a 5-percent wage 
increase and the introduction of a 
35-hour work week. The compro- 
mise solution finally reached e*it* 
for six weeks of annual paid vaca- 
tion and gradual reduction of the 
workweek. 

The strike revealed a new mood 
and attitude in organized labor 
here — belligerency and pique, not 
to mention a new class conscious- 
ness. West German workers, it now 
appears, fed as trapped, frustrated 
and angry in the face of unemploy- 
ment, mechanization, computeriza- 
tion and job shrinkage as those in 
other countries. 

One factor contributing to 
labor’s new mood was tbe deaaon 
in the summer of 1977 by organized 
management and the German 
Employer’s Association, then head- 
ed by Hamxs-Martin Schleyer, to 
test and challenge the constitu- 
tionality of the new co-determina- 
tion law in the supreme court in 
Karlsruhe. 

Industrial Democracy 

FjnuM-t wd m 1976 , and hailed as a 
major step toward genuine industri- 
al democracy, it gives worker repre- 
sentatives an equal number of 
seats, and almost equal voice; to 
those of shareholders on the corpo- 
rate supervisory boards of west 
Germany’s 450 largest companies 
— all those employing 2,000 or 
more people. 

To be sure, there have been nu- 
merous problems implementing the 
law ana a number of c om p ani es 
have evaded it by altering thar cor- 
porate bylaws or breaking their op- 
erations down into smaller, ostensi- 
bly autonomous divisions. But or- 
ganized labor views the measure as 
a fair and sensible means for pro- 
tecting the market economy and 
capitalism by-' making both more - 



flexibly responsive to contempo- 


However, management 
to test the law’s constitutionality on" 
grounds that it violated rights of 
private prop er ty. To labor that was 
a breach of contract and of a 
gentleman's agr eem e n t. 

Filing of the supreme court suit 
in 1977 triggered a spate of stalled 
and broken industrial negotiations 
and a pattern of collective bargain- 
ing gone awry. It heralded the end 
.of the spirit of “social partnership " 

Although the su p reme coon folly 
upheld the law in its ruling on the 
test suit last March, ana union 
leaders such as DGB chairman, 
Heinz Oskar Vetter, have tentative- 
ly held out an otive branch to man- 
agement, it is doubtful whether the 
ola rules of the gunt can be 
revived. 

Undermined 

West Germany’s unwritten social 
contract, taken for granted for 
three decades not only by the Ger- 
mans but by the rest of the world, 
has been dealt what many observ- 
ers regard as Mows that will never 
heaL 

And they were inflicted by con- 
siderably more than management’s 
move to challenge co-determination 
or labor’s anger over the. suit — _ 


. . .union leaden 

such as 

Hems Vetter 

have tentatively held out 

an olive branch 

to management, . . 


Labor remains piqued by the 
way the co-determination law is 
being undermined m practice. 

It also seems determined to bat- 
tle what it sees as a gradual and 
deliberate erosion of jobs through 
technological rationalization and 
the transfer of capital and produc- 
tion facilities abroad — phenomena 
that management ascribes to West 
Germany’s hourly labor costs, now 
almost the highest in the world, and 
the country’s ceaseless quest for 
more leisure time. 

Organized management and in- 
dustry seem determined to reduce 
labor’s share of tbe pie, rfaiming 
that this will help create new jobs. 
Conversely, organized labor con- 
tends that pay increases and reduc- 
tions in the work week will stimu- 
late consumer demand, reduce un- 
employment and remvigoraie the 
sluggish economy. 

Though many of these are chick- 
en-or-egg type issues posed in all 
industrial societies, the fact that 
the/ are now being raised in West 
Germany is symptomatic of the 
new mood. 

To complicate matters, within 
the inner councils of the trade 
unions, there is now a new genera- 
tion of functionaries. University 
educated, inclined toward radical 
ideas- and more militant 


than such veteran figures as Mr. 
Vetter or LG. MetaQ’s Eugen 
Loderer. they have known neither 
the work of the factory floor nor 
the harttehln of the years immodi- 
aidy after World War IL 

But they seem determined to ex- 
ploit the inflation of expectation in 
west Germany — the prevalent be- 
lief that one is automatically enti- 
tled to more cash, more leisure 
time, longer vacations, a bigger 
apartment, a new car. or better 
clothes, regardless of the amount or 
quality of work performed. 

As the veteran trade union lead- 
ers reach retirement age, these 
younger functionaries arc strug- 
gling for power. 

The result, as Rolf Rodenstock, 
the president of the Confederation 
of German Industry (BDfX puts it, 
is “tension and friction within the 
trade unions, limiting their ability 
to reach a broad consensus in the 
annual wage negotiations." 

There are signs that the older 
leaders are no longer masters in 
their own houses or able to steer 
the course of events. 

This was certainly evident during 
the recent steel strike when Kun 
Herb, the regional I.G. Metall boss 
for the Ruhr, and for all practical 
purposes the strike's leader, turned 
down management offere and con- 
cessions that later became key ele- 
ments of the compromise package. 

Conversely. Mr. Herb obviously 
did not have the support of the un- 
ion rank and Tile. Of those on 
strike, only 49.5 percent voted to 
accept the compromise package — 
an unprecedented phenomenon in 
West German labor relations. 

‘ In fact, later, shop stewards in a 
Dortmund steel plant even de- 
manded Mr. Herb's resignation be- 
came he had failed to negotiate 
terms leading to a 35-hour week in 
the industry. As a regional secre- 
tary, however, he is a full-time em- 
ployee of the union executive, not 
an elected official over whom the 
membership has the right of recall. 

To be rare. West Germany is not 
yet Britain. Given the structure, or- 
ganizational forms and vested in- 
terests of labor, with top union offi- 
cials also sitting on the supervisory 
boards of the country’s largest cor- 
porations, it is not likely that mat- 
ters will become that chaotic. 

But the cozy days of labor-man- 
agement harmony are over. 
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I Expanding in Europe? 

gj t Before you decide 

eempare Berlin with any other location. 




You Ve heard a lot about Etertin . . , but are 
you aware of all the unique advantages this city 
offers to industrial investment? And what 
they can mean to your return on investment? 

The facts: 

• Berlin is Germany’s largest industrial center 
with more than 3,000 companies employing 
approx. 180.000 persons. 

' • Berlin ranks among the world's most 
impotent centers of research and development 
with some 180 R&.D institutions. - 

• Berlin offers more assistance and financial 
incentives than any other region in Europe. 

n a rf w hwnM Hgfarvowbm fciW B . 

Special regulations applicable only in 
Berlin provide exceptional support for new 
business ventures. A few examples: 

• Net profits can be hiked by up to 30% by 
special income tax reduction. 

• Vbu can get a competitive advantage of up 

to 10% of tote! sales value by reduced turnover j 
taxes, 

• Investments in Berlin are promoted by 

tax-exempt subsidies of 25% on machinery 
and equipment 15% on buildings and up to : 
40% on research facilities. I 


• Berlin offers a tax write-off of 75% of the fixed 
asset investment in the first year of operation. 

• Fixed assets can be fully financed at overall 
effective interest rates below 4%. 

For example:Ten-year ERP loans are available 
at only 3.5% interest, with 100% payout and 


We might be expanding in Europe. 
Why should we choose Berlin? 
Name: • 


Company:' 


Street: 


City: 


Telephone: 


{ Berlin Economic ! 

Development Corporation 

I BudapesterStrassel, . . j 

I D-1000 Beilin 30 (\Afest) -I 

I — 1 


no repayments scheduled for the first two 
years. Land can be obtained on 49year leases 
at 3% p.a Other loans can be obtained at 
5Vfe%p.a 

All of these special advantages should 
substantially increase your investment returns 
both before and after taxes. 


The Berlin Economic Development Corpo- 
ration offers you a comprehensive array of 
special services. They range from free initial 
consultation on a strictly confidential basis, . 
through planning, up to assistance in the start 
up phase. 

Included is help in selecting a suitable site, 
locating partners for joint ventures, establish- 
ing contacts with banks and government 
agencies . .. even advice and assistance in 
recruiting manpower and obtaining access 
to available know.how and R & D facilities. 

Lai tw prove to you that Berfci 

Oil W » wv w« 

We invite you to find out all about Berlin's 
benefitsforbusinessfirst-handJustsendinthe 
coupon, write to us, or call Dr. Jaspers at 
(030) 2636-1. 





Berlin Economic 
Development Corporation 

Budapester Strasse1,D-1000 Berlin 30 (West) 
Telephone (030) 26 36-1, Telex 184 467 
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Industries , Now of Age , Are Seeking New Markets Abroad 




By Darrell Del am aide 

H amburg oht) — Aika- 

Scltzcr. Bantam Books and 
even the Great Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Co. have fallen victim to the 
growing German appetite for U. S. 
companies. 

Bayer, which invented aspirin 
but lost the U. S. rights to it during 
World War I, has now bought up 
Miles Laboratories, which makes 
Bactine and BriBo, as well as the 
world-famous fizzy tablets. Ber- 
telsmann, a onetime theology book- 
house but now one of the biggest 
media conglomerates in the world, 
acquired control of America's larg- 
est publisher of paperbacks and be- 


A recent survey by the 1FO eco- 
nomic research institute in Munich 
found that while German invest- 
ment in foreign countries would 
continue strong during the next few 
years, it would increasingly be by 
smaller, medium-sized companies 


— the industrial giants already are 
showing signs of devoting more at- 
tention to domestic expansion. 
Finally, even though the 26 billion 
DM invested abroad by German 
industry in 1974-78 exceeded for- 
eign investment in West Germany, 


tn 


the latter still totaled the 
able sum of 18-19 billion D; 
the same period. 

Nonetheless, the upsurge in the 
foreign, investment is a significant 
development. The main reason 
commonly sited seems obvious — 


the steady revaluation of the mark 
(55 percent against major curren-- 
cies since 1973) and the strong rises 
in wage and salary costs (particu- 
larly social benefits) make domestic 
production in Germany increasing- 
ly Jess competitive. The other side 


of the argument is that investment 
and profit appear more attractive 
abroad. 

Bui it- is not that simple. The tes- 
timony of company executives and 
the surveys conducted reveal a 
complex of motivations that basi- 


cally boil down to tiie fact that 
German industry has come of age. 
While currency appreciation and 
high wage costs might be the occa- 
■■ sion of foreign investment, the fact 
is that German industry has out- 
grown its home market and . is 


Shipping: Breathing Easier Than a Few Months Ago 



came what may be the world's big- 
publisher. And 1979 bc- 


gest book . 
ran with the startling news that 
Tcngrirtiann. a privately owned 
supermarket chain in West Germa- 


ny. was going to bring its expertise 
& P, once 


and money to bear on A & 
unchallenged champion of the gro- 
cery world. 

These splashy examples illustrate 
a significant shift in investment 
streams that began five years ago 
hut attracted attention only during 
the past year. 

On the other hand, the United 
States is not the only target of Ger- 
man acquisitiveness. A recent study 
from Dresdner Bank documents 
the dramatic growth of German di- 
rect investment abroad in the past 
decade. During the postwar peiiod 
of the 1930s, German investment 
abroad averaged only 300 million 
Deutsche marks annually. This 
mushroomed to l.S billion DM per 
annum during the '60s, and fairly 
exploded to an annual 4.5 billion 
DM in the ’70s. In fact, the 
Dresdner analysis points out. the 
sum has exceeded an average S bil- 
lion DM a year since 1975 and for 
the first time exceeded direct in- 
vestment bv foreigners in the Fed- 
eral Republic. 

This is all very impressive, but it 
needs to be kept in perspective. For 
one thing, it would take centuries 
for German industry to buy all of 
U.S. industry at the rate oT 5 billion 
DM a year (even if all the German 
investment abroad were in the 
United States, which it is not). 
Then, according to Bundesbank 
statistics. German industrial invest- 
ment abroad represented only 4.6 
percent of total capital spending at 
home by the end of 1977, compared 
with a ratio of 3.3 percent in 1970. 


By Douglas Succon 

H amburg ohd — Talking 
to West German shipowners 
and shipbuilders these days, one 
senses that they are breathing a bit 
easier than they were four or five 
months ago. But they are still wor- 
ried about how they will manage to 
get through the most severe world- 
wide shipping industry depression 
since World War II. 

The main reason for the slight re- 


“in the last two years the dollar’s 
fall brought on losses of roughly 
600-700 million marks in German 


shipping lines’ proceeds.'’ 
The Bremen- 


procea 

i-based shipping firm 
DDG Hansa recently emphasized 
the role of currency fluctuations, 
pointing out that its proceeds last 
year declined from those of 1977 in 


spite of a 6-percem rise in 
shipping ' ’ " ‘ _ 


s 

tons. 


freight to 1.23 


lief shipping companies and dock- 
ds now tie 


Karl -Heinz Sager, deputy board 
pokest 


yards how feel is the 660 million 
Deutsche marks aid package that 
Bonn and the four federal states 
where the shipping industry is con- 
centrated — Hamburg. Bremen. 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lower Sax- 
ony — agreed on to help out the 
industry over the next three years. 

By then, according to officials of 


the Hamburg-based Goman Ship- 


owners’ Association (VDR) and 
German Shipbuilders' Association 
(VDS), the slump in the industry 
should — it is hoped — be over. 

In the meantime, German 
shippers and dockyard operators 
will be making the necessary srruc- 


of directors spokesman for West 
Germany’s largest shipping firm, 
Hapag-LIoyd A.G.. recently wrote 
that the shippers’ situation was 
“precarious” and that a number of 
factors were increasingly making 
German companies' “ability to 
survive’’ questionable. 

In addition. to the main problem, 
the declining dollar, he said that 
the top wages that German mer- 
chant mariners receive and the rela- 
tively high taxes that German ship- 
ties pay were combin- 
1 woes. 


the structural changes shipowners 
are working on. together with ship- 
builders and the transportation 
workers union, is the "ship of the 
Future” that would be manned by 
fewer but more highly specialized 
personnel 

For example, manpower aboard 
future containerships would be re- 
duced from 25 to 18 merchant sea- 
men; in addition, seamen would be 
trained to be able to work on dif- 
ferent types of ships. The net effect 
would be to maintain or slightly re- 
duce employment levels. 


counting for 10 percent of total 
tonnage. 

“There was a slight increase in 
shipping afterward, owing mainly 


pre 

hd 


raced ures and taxes, ultimately 
Iping shipowners cut operating 
costs. 

This part of the package has 
been criticized by the unions who 


anticipation 
nice increase by OPEC” 
rider said. 


fear that shipowners will use it to 

e foreign s 


Mr. 


Worst Year 


“Of course this is something 
I out with 


which has to be worked 
the unions." Mr. Schneider said. 


Dedme in Tonnage 


He added that even without the 
exact freight figures for last year it 
could be safdy said that “1978 was 
the worst year in this decade.” 

Commenting on the aid package 
that Bonn and the four coastal 
states worked out at the beginning 
of the year, Mr. Schneider pointed 


hire more foreign seamen at the 
cost of German sailors’ jobs. 

But the VDR argues that sailing 
under foreign flags helps maintain 
German seamen s jobs; 'profits' 
made in foreign-flag operations can 
be used to compensate for losses in 
other areas. 

Shipbuilders meanwhile see the 
government aid package as a neces- 


sary evil to try to get through the 
smer raa 


png companies pay \ 
ing to add to shippers' 


Highest Paid 


lural adaptations to help see them 
through the 1980s. 


While aware that they are not 
alone in their problems in a de- 
pressed market. German ship- 
owners and builders see themselves 
at an extra disadvantage owing to 
the plunge of the dollar in relation 
to the Deutsche mark; shipbuilders 
because they find themselves faced 
with either quoting uncompetitive 
prices in the export market or bid- 
ding at prices that cannot cover 
costs, and shipping lines because 
most conferences' freight rates are 
quoted in dollars. 


The VDR's Mr. Schneider, citing 
a French study, pointed out that 
German seamen are on average the 
highest paid in Europe, receiving 13 
percent higher pay than their Scan- 
dinavian counterparts and more 
than double what British merchant 
sailors are paid. Wages and other 
benefits are paid to German sailors 
in Deutsche marks and account for 
more than 60 percent of shipping 
companies’ operating costs, he said. 

According to VDR. statistics for 
mid-October, 1978, German ship- 


ping lines employed 32,619 peir- 
; than at the same 


Ralf Schneider, an official at the 
shipowners association VDR, said 


sons, 152 more 
time in 1977. By mid-February of 
this year, employment had dropped 
to about 30 , 500 . 

Mr. Schneider said that one of 


According to (he VDR, as of last 
Oct. 1 the total number of German- 
flag registered ships came to 617, 
for a total of 8.9 milli on gross regis- 
tered tons. This represented a de- 
cline of 100,000 GRT from a year 
earlier, the first decline in tonnage 
since 1972 for the German mer- 
chant fleet 

A breakdown by the VDR shows 
that nearly 40 percent of total GRT 
is in tanker ships — among the 
hardest hit worldwide by the stag- 
nation. In addition, 23 3 percent of 
Germany’s tonnage is in bulk- 
freight shipping, 20.1 percent in 
regular earners, 13.8 percent in 
chartered shipping, 23 percent in 
refrigerated shipping and 0.8 per- 
cent in passenger ships. 

Overall Lloyd’s Register of Ship- 
ping ranks the West German mer- 
chant fleet eleventh in the world, 
accounting for 2.4 percent of total 
tonnage, rad fourth in the Europe- 
an Economic Community behind 
Britain, France and Italy. 

The VDR said in its annual re- 
port for 1978 that as of last Nov. 1, 
eight German ships were idle, ac- 


orn that it largely met the 
he VDR 


dons that the VDR proposed about 
a year ago. 

“The package will mainly help 
the builders but there are aspects 
which wOi benefit shipowners;” he 
said. The main benefit to. owners 
will be in basically interest-free 
credits totaling around $195 mil- 
lion spread over the next three 
years to help shipowners meet in- 
terest payments on their newer ves- 
sels. 

“Most of our merchant fleet is 
new; drips delivered three, four 
years ago are now posing high 
interest-rate problems for the 
owners,” Mr. Schneider said, “and 
the credits will help relieve the 
burden.” 

Another part of the package 
moves up by two years — from 10 
to 8, rad in exceptional cases to 6 
years — the mini mum period dur- 
ing which shipowners must keep 
their ships operating under- the 
West German flag. After that peri- 
od, shipowners may keep a vessel 
registered in Germany but operate 
it under a foreign flag, with foreign 
personnel and under less stringent 


lean years ahead. Werner Frate, 
head of the shipbuilders* associa- 
tion, VDS, stressed that dockyards 
do not permanently want to oper- 
ate on subsidies from the public 
but for the moment they are neces- 
sary. 

“It’s a question of jobs as wed 
We don’t want to see jobs lost be- 
cause shipbuilders in other coun- 
tries get higher subsidies.” he said. 
“We still believe in die free market 
system but first we have to reorgan- 
ize:” 


A look at VDS statistics for 
1975-78 gives a dear pictore of 
German shipbuilders' current mis- 
ery. For example, dockyards deliv- 
ered 192 ships in 1975 worth 4.46 
billion DM. 

Two years later, .169 ships total- 
ing 1.5 milli on GRT were delivered 
at a value of 4.91 billion DM. But 
last year, German shipbuilders de- 
livered 160 ships totaling 933,000 
GRT worth 3.76 billion DM. 

At the same rime, orders contin- 
ued to decline. At the end of 1977, 
shipbuilders bad orders for 174 
ships for a total of 1.18 million 
GRT valned at 4.7 billion DM; at 
the end of last year 132 ships with 
447,000 GRT worth 2.6 billion DM 
were on German shipyards' order 
books. 


forced by the dynamics of growth 
to expand existing markets abroafV - 
and seek new ones. •:< 

The 1FO survey found that 
main reason given by those who 
tablished production fac 
abroad in 1974-;! 978 was the . 
to be near the market — a Fj 
riled by three-fourths of 
respondents. 

■ German executives expla 
their derision to invest in the Ul 
ed States speak most frequently 
the size of the market, the polar 
for innovation and the need to 
active in the world's largest 
in order to attain world 
Mostly unspoken is the 
that Germany has shaken 
postwar inferiority complex 


i \! 


the even deeper-seated fears resuk 
from the total loss of foreran 


mg iii/iu iuv tuuu imou vi imqn ^ 

assets twice in this century alreadgp 1 ^ • 

The economists at Dresdner . 

shal a whole army of reasons wM** 
the German expansion abroad ^ r ' 
only does not hurt domestic pjgr^,i 


duclion and employment but 
ally helps iu 

• Nearly half of that invi 
does not represent industrial 
ducrion. Thirty percent is for 
ration and acquisition of raw 
rials and 20 percent for services.^ 



For 1979-81, the VDS is reckon- 


ing with a yearly production vol- 
md 2.4 billion DM — < 


ume of around 2.4 billion DM — or 
around half that achieved in 1977. 

At the same time, the industry 
will have to restructure to meet the 
expected upswing in world' ship- 
ping orders after 1981. The VDS 
said the aid package will help re- 


• Preservation of market' shs^ K ^'. -i»v 
through production abroad is otf ^.ji i 
rial to main brining export compdjr 
tiveness. Moreover, deliveries 6^ . 
new plants abroad generally 


from borne, at least in the start-op" — “ 
phase, 


The nvrin thrust of the aid pack- 
age would subsidize shipbuilders 
by as much as 20 percent of the val- 
ue of a ship to help them make 
competitive bids on foreign ship 
orders. The VDS, while accepting 
the subsidies, notes that some for- 
eign countries subsidize their dock- 
yards by as much as 50 percent. 

Mr. Fame said that the sharp rise 
in the value of the Deutsche mark 
“has been a very hard burden for 
us.* - 


d package 
duce the shipbuilding crisis’ effect 
on jobs, but that there will still be 
cuts. Currently around 55,000 


workers are employed in building 
ocean-going vessels: while no one 



can say for certain how many jobs 
will be cut, a rough estimate by 


the 


He added that while the appred- 
disad- 


ation of the mark had been a 
vantage, shipbuilders have yet to 
enjoy one of the advantages, of a 
hard currency — low interest rates 
on loans. 


industry late last year forecast that 
the work force would be down to 
around 50,000 in about two years. 

Mr. Frate said shipyards were 
not “overly pessimistic” about the 
future. The industry has already 
started to reorient its production 
toward smaller but highly special-, 
ized ships; the aim is to become 
competitive not only in prices, but 
also by offering the most modem 
technology in the market of the 
1980s. 


• Research and develoc 
generally centralized at 
lers. In the long term, the 
of governments to give 
aid domestic employment 
that German companies with s,', 
duction facilities abroad wilfbeatg;,.^, 
fit from these orders as well. - 

higher profit margins attfArfll"' 
strengthen the overall earning^ 
er of the companies and make i’ 
a more reliable employer at I 

. The surge in capital 

R reraised ior this year by ordtr i 
ow statistics indicates that therein * f 
hardly a flight of capital out 6t4Ldit 
country. The pickup in econw^-^u, 
activity lends credence to the , 

meats advanced by the bankcoon£7 -• ■ 
mists that German investae^*^' 1 
abroad is an important- faaprsi**. . 
maintaining dynamic growth . 

domestic economy. . , . . 


,Ich bin 
ein Berliner 


55 


55 


When President John E Kennedy made his 
famous statement from the balcony of West 
Berlin’s city hall, on June 26, 1963, he meant 
it as a commitment to a state of mind which 
is free from provincialism and nationalistic 
prejudices. 

To be a Berliner expresses a cosmopolitan 
point of view. Berlin’s economic life is 
cosmopolitan, with trade in all directions of 
the compass. 

The Berliner Bank is part of this world-wide 
commitment as a bank which does not deny 
its local roots in Berlin. 



BERLINER BANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

Harden bergstraBe 32, D-1000 Berlin lXTelefon (030) 3109-1 


in Frankfort: 

Berliner Bank AG 
Niederiassung Frankfort 
Bockenheimer Aniage 2 
6000 Frankfort on Main 2 


in Hamburg: 

Bankhaus 

Joh. Schuback&Sohne 
Monkedamm 5 
2000 Hamburg 11 


in Luxemburg: 
Berliner Bank 
International S.A. 
50, Route d’Esch 
Luxembourg 


Associated Company: 
NoreooFinarizAG 
Genfer StraBe 23 
Zurich/Schweiz 


Hold your next conference 
l Benin and see how much \ i 
further your budget goes. I n 





Organising a sales conference isn’t a 
problem any more. Let British Airways do it 
for you in Berlin. You’ll find all the answers 
to sales conference worries in British Airway^ 
"Berliner Tagebuch” (Berlin conference . 
booklet). It tells you why Berlin is the 
inexp ensive and attractive place to have 
a conference, how it saves time for all your 
staff and what British Airways will do to 
guarantee the success ofyour conference. 

You can get a copy of this booklet by 
ringing British Airways Germany telefon 0 30/ 
26160 73 or write to British Airways, Euxop a 
Center, D-1000 Berlin 30, West-Germahy.. . 



We’ll take 
more care 
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. By Darrell Delamaide 

ttANKFURT (Um — Stock- 
• !• mailtei operators la Mam* 

“'ijni td lose their nerve.; Market 

" 1 l -prs from the major banks were 
. -ii,," i: :sjesting to their- readers that it' 
i. - sIbbc to “buy sdcctivdy.” 

is the weekly magazine 

. rtscfaaftswoche pointed out, this 

' r^ stockbrotei's way of saying, 

market isn’t going anywhere 

i i i 11 ' >*» bored by the Commerzbank in- 
Jr f<v-‘ of 60 major stocks, drifted wrth 
''<* fluctuations from 8172 At 
' 7 V 1978 to 786.7 at ead-Mareh. A 
resrion- of political, economic 
1 ' ^■■nrc] monetary shocks took the wfnH ~ 
" • l,r,! <qr naf the Mils of those who ap- 
•• ached 1979 with a breezy opti- 

1 ‘ ■ * 'Hun m. 

1 | »i,J "be overthrow of the Shah in 


fi.i 


I ^i, Germany’s main o0 supplier 


•■.ii 

l > , "*mcniV 


an important market for many 
the Chinese invar 


of Vietnam, unrest in Yemen, 


leftward swing of Afghanistan, 

„ wlence in Turkey, problems 

‘ ,J,ls *i the Israeli-Egyptian peace 
* ir| J^s, the uncertain course of events 
, 1 ‘ ■’ n ' 1 '• outhem Africa — thisconglom- 
1 ■' ll ; r ‘ ■' 1 r; join of political problems damp- 
' i: ■ the mood not only in the Ger- 
• ; i m .lSlodc.maJ1cetbttmlnal»oth- 

,. i,, n , r^'as wdL Meanwhile; the sharp 
-\b.« ® price® and other com- ■ 
' posed a potential threat to 

' jicucTj; 
h: ilk 


'aomic recovery. 

Contraction 


erfcaps even more important, 
-Inthmse it undermined the market’s 
it l jnical base, was the Bundesbank 
"-'mi rj ^ in mid-January to raise imm- 
reserve requirements for the 
'•‘l 1 - Minks and to boost the Lombard 
- ■ • These were taken as dear 

l * 'Sr.-v-s that the central ' bank was 

• t j t .|y to follow a contractive mone- 
m iirit course to defend price stabfli- 

• •■. .-.liiVjrmth the consequent effect of 
.ii .. ■ iih!a3ing up interest rates and mak- 

. nip!. i- ‘Shares less attractive. 

Iready, the dramatic rise in 
> • • -ipiui on fixed-interest securities — 

1 i: ': ' : 7® 5,6 parent average in March, 
*' u '“-?,'to 7 percent in February, 

•• 1 - ^ — had unsettled the share 
1 '•"•■!•'■ ket, but the expectation of 
1 -e to come encouraged a wait- 
" ^see attitude on the part of 

stors in both markets. 

; was a different-story last fill,' 
1,1 '• dealers were riding the crest 
a strong surge in prices that' 




e Braves Political and Monetary Trends 



brought the Commerzbank index 
up 13/7 percent from its 1978 low 
or 759.4 on May 18 to its high of 
8633 on OcL 19. The 1978 peak 
marked an eight-year high <m the 
Commerzbank index. On some 
broader measures, the stock market 



percent gain in 1979. 

By year's end, though, the Com- 
merzbank index was off 5.4 percent 
from tie-peak and- a- meager 3.8 
percent higher than at the begin- 
ning of the year. 


So most German analysts 
fied their optimism, although a 
bright economic outlook and the 
promise of improved company 
ftiimwig jtt kept the tone basically 
positive. The market, according to 
the general consensus, was to move 
sidewards. 

There were exceptions to this 
" >n. One recalcitrant boll is 
Adri&an Schrikker, a 
Dutchman whose propagation of 
iwihniwii analysis h** earned him 
the title Chartist Pope in Germany. 
Mr. Schrikker maintained his end- 


Another busy day on the floor at 

modi- March newsletter that the Fran- 
kurter ADgemeine Zritung index 
(FAZ-index), whidi measures 100 
German shares, was headed to 288 
from its end-March level of 
247.50.Mr. Schrikker likes to re- 
mind his German diems that he 
was making anrilar predictions last 
April, what most analysis were 
then looking for sidewards move- 
ment, and the predictions were 
proved right in the May-October 
upswing. 

An exception in the other direc- 
tion was Wirtscbaftswoche, which 


the Frankfurt stock exchange. 


told its readers in mid-March to get 
out of German shares. It had found 
its own technical analysts who saw 
a clear sell agnal in the Goman 
market's movement as' traced on 
their charts. 

An increasingly important factor 
in the German market is the pres- 
ence of foreign investors. Bundes- 
bank statistics (which also embrace 
direct investment and mutual fund 
certificates) indicate a strong up- 
surge in foreign interest Net pur- 
chases of German, shares by for- 
ers rose to 2.9 billion DM in 


German bankers, who handle all 
the stock market badness in Ger- 
many, like lo think that at least 
some of this increase is due to a 
greater interest on the part of large 
U.S. institutional investors, notably 
pension funds, in diversifying their 
portfolios by putting a small por- 
tion of their funds in foreign 
shares. Scene of die big German 
banks have been carefully cultivat- 
ing these investors for years and 
last year repotted their first small 
successes in these efforts. 


78, from 1.8 billion DM in 1977. Another new factor that could 


n up tfa 

ability that more and more 
lily-owned companies may go 
public. This goes agmst the grain of 
the proverbial German enter- 
preneur, who prefers to finance his 
company’s growth through retained 
earnings and hold on to the mana- 
gerial control and privacy of a pri- 
vate company. This attitude has re- 
sulted in firms like Bosch, Henkel, 
Grundig and Bertelsmann, which 
have sues in the billions but are 
still controlled by family members 
of foundations. 

Leffers, Heriitz and Progresswerk, 


as well as wider distribution of is- 
sues like Strabag and Mechanische 
Sridcn, Viersen have gotten such 
favorable response in the past 18 
months that many other family 
rums arc reportedly considering toe 
step to the stock exchange to ob- 
tain new funds. In March, Drac- 
gerweric. a Lnebeck firm specializ- 
ing in breathing-apparatus technol- 
ogy announced an issue of 
preferred shares. The company was 
tipped by several stock market 
newsletters as a classic growth 
issue, and banks reportedly 
received far more orders foi^the ini- 
tial issue than could be filled. The 
number of Future bourse candidates 
will depend in large measure on the 
market's overall performance, but 
the warm reception granted these 
few newcomers should be encour- 
aging. 

The attention of most domestic 
investors as weO as those abroad, 
however, will continue to be 
focused on the blue chips. In 
March, many analysis found favor- 
able comments for the Big Three 
chemicals — Bayer, BASF and 
Hoechst — whose earnings were 
considered likely to improve in 
spile of the higher costs resulting 
from oil price increases. Selected 
machinery issues, tike Deutsche 
Babcock and KJoeckner-Hum-i 
boldt-Deutz, also had their propo- 
nents. Quiet murmurs recommend 
sted issues Thyssen and Man- 
nesmann. Siemens and the auto 
shares were less popular. Siemens 
suffered primarily from the 
reverses of its power-plant maker, 
Kraft werk Union, in nuclear power 
projects in Iran and Brazil, but the 
company in general has lost some 
of its luster for analysts, who see it 
as too heavy and overextended. 
Auto shares suffered t 
ly from the prospect of ) 
line prices, even though Daimler is. 
widely considered as undervalued- 
and Volkswagen is the very cheap-, 
est of German shares with a price- 
earnings ratio of only 4. 

In fact, the market sniffed at 
VW*s first step in its much-herald- 
ed diversification plan — the 
March takeover of Triuraph-Adler 
— and marked down the vW price 
a few points. But some analysis do 
not exdude the possibility that the 
share will reach the 300 DM level 
tipped by the automaker’s manage- 
ment, up from its end-March levd 
of 228.80. 


2 What in the World is Nixdorf. 



The name Nixdorf can be found in 25 countries 
around the world. Be it Europe, the U.S. A., 
Canada, Australia, Brazil, wherever you find 
computers, there you’ll find the name of 
Nixdorf, one of the world's leading computer 
manufacturers. 


The name is to be found on computers in 
companies of all sizes and all types - in industry 
and commerce, banking, transportation and 
insurance. And all these computers have a 
common feature— they are all workstation-oriented. 
Nixdorf pioneered data devolution, bringing 
computer capacity to departmental users. 



COMPUTER 


But decentralised data processing is not all the 
name stands for, because above all it symbolises 
the quality, performance and reliability of 
computers made in Germany. And every day, 

1 0,000 Nixdorf. employees devote their efforts to 
ensuring that this promise becomes reality. 








If you want to know more about Nixdorf, mail the coupon. 


Please send me more information about Nixdorf. 

Mamp 

Nixdorf Computer AG 


Furstenallee 7 

Address: = — : — : 

4790 Paderborn 


West Germany 
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Courting the Business Traveler , Who May Become a Tourist 


P 


By Thomas C Luccy 

F rankfurt (Ihd — G erma- 
ny means business. And mil- 
lions of travelers visit this country 
every year on business. They come 
to arrange contracts with compa- 
nies turning out autos, chemicals, 
machinery, precision instruments 
and other products from the 
world's leading exporter. 

Business travelers jet to West 
Germany from ail parts of the 
world to attend trade fairs and 
congresses. Trade fairs here are the 
biggest in their fields for such wide- 
ly diverse products as chemicals, 
furs, leather goods and toys. 

The International Tourist 
Bourse, which has become one of 
the major gatherings for thaL very 
meeting-oriented industry, is not 
held in London or Pans but in 
West Berlin, one of the 10 busiest 
convention cities in the world. With 



market In all about $80 million to 
$90 million a year is spent by the 
European travel industry on adver- 
tising in the United States. 

If one fact shows how highly the 
Germans value U.S. tourists, it is 
this: about 6 milli on Deutsche 
marks is being spent to host this 
year's convention of the American 
Society of Travel Agents (ASTA) in 
Munich. For the high cost of pro- 


viding six lavish days at token jjric- 


Guenther Spazier. 


the opening of the vast Internation- 
al Congress Center this month. 


.ongress 

West Berlin becomes even more at- 
tractive to the international busi- 
ness traveler. 

Diversions 


For the busy business traveler, it 
is possible to do business here with- 
out actually touching the ground. 
Almost every day a few briefcases 
detach themselves from the swarms 
of briefcases moving through 
Frankfurt Airport passenger termi- 
nal and cross the bridge to the 
Sheraton Hotel. At the end of the 
day. briefcases cross the bridge 
again, move through the terminal 
and enter a jet to take them home. 
From landing to departure, the feet 
that move beneath the briefcases 


nights at 19.6 million. The trend 
has been upward, with the excep- 
tion of a dip in 1974 to 15.3 million 
as the mid-70s recession took its 
toll. The rate of growth, however, 
slowed in 1977. 

According to government statis- 
tics for January to November, 
1978, the leading European viators 
to Germany continue to be the 
Dutch, who last year also led the 


percentage climb, ujj^by^ 12.4 


have walked through airport com- 
t brie 


dors and balls, across a bridge and 


through a hotel. They have never 
actually i 


' touched the ground. 

However, most other travelers 
come here and never get down to 
business. They wander through cas- 
tles and wine villages along the 
Rhine hoist beer mugs in Munich's 
beer halls or put on evening clothes 
in the afternoon to attend a Wag- 
ner opera in Bayreuth. 

For whatever reason all these 
people arrive here — business or 
pleasure or both — they are record- 
ed as statistics under "overnight 
stays by foreign guests ” Early esti- 
mates "for last year, according to 
Guenther Spazier. director of the 
German National Tourist Board, 
place the overall number of over- 


cenl over their 1977 Figure "(4.4 
million). After the Dutch are the 
British, Belgians, Luxembouigers 
and French. Last year, the Swiss 
joined this group of visitors with at 
least 1 million overnight stays. 

U.S. visitors continued to head 
the list of overnights by overseas 
guests, but the figure declined by 
5.8 percent from 2.5 million in 
1977. (The Bundesbank reported a 
4.1 -percent growth in income from 
tourists from the United States in 
the First three quarters of last year). 

The second largest national 
group of visitors from overseas, the 
Japanese, increased last year by 3.8 
percent over the Figure in 1977 
(455,207 overnights). 


es for the 6,000 active and 
ASTA members and about 2,000 
accompanying guests, Munich and 
the rest of the country expects the 
US. travel agents to return home 
and send their paying customers 
here. The same hope motivates 
ASTA convention hosts from Du- 
brovnik to New Orleans. 

How Munich became the site of 
this year’s convention reads like a 
melodrama, with a tendency to be- 
come a farce. When Otto Hiebl 
then bead of the Munich Tourist 
Office, learned that ACTA did not 
have a host city for its 1979 conven- 
tion but that the organization was 
about to have a meeting to an- 
nounce the choice of tbesiie of the 
gathering, Mr. Hiebl offered 
Munich. ASTA accepted and made 
the announcemen t 

ASTA’s critics say the world’s 
biggest travel- trade group has in- 
creasing difficulty finding hosts for 
its conventions because of the trav- 
el agents* insistence on first-dass 
and luxury treatment. 

West Berlin 



Foreign business travelers (left) are still outnumbered by regular tourists, 




Overnights 


The difference of 2 million over- 


nights between the first-place U.S. 

1-012 


visitors and the second-place Japa- 
nese dearly shows why, despite the 
dollar drop, the United States re- 
mains such an important market 
Tor the German National Tourist 
Board. Other European countries 
also realize the importance of this 


Since Munich alone could not 
cover all the costs, state and federal 
officials were asked for matchin g 
funds. Some officials resented that 
Mr. Hiebl had not consulted them 
beforehand (he said there had been 
no time to do so). Others pointed 
out that there was no money avail- 
able in existing budgets. Economics 
Minister Count Otto Lambsdoeff 
was said to oppose a Bonn subsidy 
for the convention. 

There was also sentiment that 
the first ACTA convention in this 
country should be held in West 
Berlin. (According to Mr. Hiebl 
ACTA rejected West Beilin because 
of insufficient first-class and luxury 
hotel facilities.) 

While officials involved were 


■jj.W'i'J- 


saying that their agency or depari- 
afford to ~ 


meat could not afford to become a 
co-host, they were also saying that 
Germany should not lose the con- 
vention. 


Amid all this indecision, Mr. 
Hiebl announced be was leaving 
the position be had held for 17 
years to take over the expanding 
travel operations of the Wien- 
erwald chicken restaurants chain. 
And Munich had a new mayor, Er- 
ich KjesL, the city’s first non-Social 
Democrat since World War II. Mr. 
Kiesl had campaigned for reducing 
the city's budget 
As the lime approached for 
ACTA’s 1978 convention, when 
Munich would be formally and fes- 
tively presented as the next host 
city, the drama developed subplots. 
A real fear grew that if Germany 
backed out, it would meet the fate 
of Mexico, against which ACTA 
members once mounted a success- 
ful travel boycott. Critical articles 
and commentaries about the-Mu- 
nich meeting appeared in the gener- 


al as wdl as travel-trade German 
ACTA vice president Joseph 
le issued, a statement through 
the Munich Tourist Office rebuk- 
ing the German press for what be 
called its unfair criticism of 
Munich. 


Matching Amounts 


Finally, the state of Bavaria 
agreed to cover about 25 percent of 
the costs, although it almost with- 
drew this offer when Bonn ap- 
proved less than a matching 
amount. The mayor of Munich said 
the city would make up the misting 
funds and in October, 1978, flew to 
the ACTA convention in Mexico 
City (the boycott had ended). 

Bavarian minister president 
Franz Josef Strauss will open the 
convention on Oct- 21, ana one of 


the circus-sized beer tents at the 
Oktoberfest will be left standing 
for the grand finale, a "Munich 
Evening," to close the gathering. 
Then the travel agents wQl be 
escorted on S3 tours around Ger- 
many and West Berlin so they can 
return with first-hand accounts — 
and possibly enthusiasm — to tell 
their customers what awaits them 
here. 

A different approach to the 
North American market is the 


Mr. Spazier said. The director of 
the German National Tourist 
Board added: “We have decided’ to 
tnke similar action based on rather 
different premises . . . it is a long- 
range preyed that cannot be judged 
on the baas of one or two years’ 
effort” 


for conventions, incentive irofifett 

and other group efforts has bu - 

turned over to the German y u. : 
quire business travelers ea-ni^ -.a. 1 


vention Bureau. (Incentive 
used by firms to reward 


with trips or vacations.) 
the Amain: 


Relaxation 


“Lively Months" campaign to ^ro- 


ennany I 

vember through March. The ads 
show this country as a place for 
shopping for antiques, city tight- 
seeing. concert-going and museum 
visits. 

“Great Britain has been able to 
show a great success with this strat- 
egy after efforts over many years," 


The German Tourist Board sees 
the business traveler as a potential 
tourist Twenty-five to 40 percent 
of foreigners entering Germany are 
estimated to be here on business 
trips. “Business trips often prepare 
the way for a chance to rest and 
relax as a tourist afterward and of- 
ten with a number of other 
people," Mr. Spazier said. 

The tourist board’s efforts to ac- 




% for this nonprofit;! 
and organizing agency ba 
Frankfurt comes from , the: 
board and Lufthansa, whkhj 
riders the business 
prime target for ] 

The Federal 
plus some convention-: 
ies, convention centers 
also provide support. Deq-^ 
strong competition from sodij 1 ^ a ’ • 
ular conventions cities as Ijh^ ajim- 
and Las Vegas the GCB,4-®" : 4 
brought in 50 million DMv’tNft 1 
congresses and conferences smeFiw- 1 
was started in 1973. dti'M ; 


p if* 



The BNP Group 


i on the five continents 


For your trade with France and the world, 
the BNP Group can help you through 
its national network of over 2,000 Branches and 
its international network in over 68 countries 


in WEST GERMANY 


SAARBRUCKEN 


FRANKFURT AM MAIN 


BahnhofstraSe 36 
Telefon: 3.07.21 
Telex: 4428684 


Bockenheimer LandstraSe 22 
Telefon: 720231 
Telex:411312 


GroBmarkthalle 

Telefon: 3.07.25 


HOMBURG/SAAR 


DUSSELDORF 


Saarbrucker StraBe 13 
Telefon: 2082 


34-36 , Berliner AHee 
Telefon: 84651 
Telex: 858 4772 


SAARLOUIS 


GroBer Markt 10 
Telefon: 3042 


BANQUE NATIONALS DE PARIS 


= | : £5 

H 5? H Head Office : 16, Boulevard des Itaiiens 75009 Paris 


Tel. (1)244 45 46-Telex: 280 605 



Broadly ba 

In thn Iniir HoraHae cinra He Sra in tho UannnarH / 


In the four decades since its 
foundation, huls has become a 
highly productive contributor to 
the economy. A modem chemical 
enterprise that has made signi- 
ficant contributions to the 
development of large-scale 
chemical process technology. 
With an efficient production, more 
than 1 ,000 products and world- 
wide sales. This is the foundation 
on which huls has re-orientated 
itself. 


are in the vanguard ; 
and help hiils 
customers find 
future-orientated 
solutions. In this, 
intensive 
exchange of ideas and 
service get high priority. 

Not least, huls in this way also 
contributes towards safeguarding 
the employment situation. 



VESA chemistry now 

with 


Thereby a fundamental step was 
taken towards continuing to 
ensure competitiveness in world 
markets. By expanding the 
product range. By safeguarding 
the long-term supply of 
feedstocks and by strengthening 
the research and development 
potential. It wilt increase the 
opportunities for products which 


The number of employees has 
risen by about 4.000 to almost 
1 8,500. The production range 
now encompasses: base 
materials, inorganic and organic 
chemicafc, detergent raw 
materials, thermoplastics. _ 
dispersions, polycondensates, 
surface coating raw materials, 
synthetic rubber, nitrogen and 
agricultural chemicals. 

In the Federal Republic of 
Germany production is under- 
taken on six sites: at Mari. 
Bottrop, Brunsbiittel. Embsen, 
Heme and Langelsheim. 


The new hiils will continue to hold 
on to what has always been its 
traditional strength: flexibility, 
cooperation as partners with an 
business friends, a relationship 
of trust with its employees, with 
the local authorities and with the 
public. at large. 



CHEMISCHE WERKE HOLS AG 
D-4370 Marl 
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^ World’s Leading Tourists Boost Nation’s Travel Industry 


of 


RT (IHT) — Around 
the' world, Germans are 
and praised as hard work- 

few thing s rate high- 

than getting away- from 
Three weeks of paid vacation 
are guaranteed every cm- 
> by law. and in practice, 
enjoy four weeks or more. In 
the cale n dar has a liberal 
religious holidays that are 
observed as days off. 
his free time provides ample 
unities for two major vaca- 
year. For October. 1977, to 
1978. German travelers 
5 billion Deutsche marks, 
twice as modi again for the 
holidays, 17.9 billion DM. 
as a 28- percent jump for 
expenditure in the April-to- 
ber period. 

crisis and recession, chronic' 
iloyment — German labor 
. jideis no longer send imemploy- 
^L’nt compensation to London or 
: ona ■ — and the car-buying 
cut into family budgets for 
traveL But by 1977 the 
trade’s sales already showed 
of 1 1.6 percent over the 
year, when West Germans 
Americans as the leading 
of world tourists, 
trend this year continues 
Touristik Union Interna- - 
i%- the biggest travel agency 
fap in the country, is reported to 
*e sold more air-tour packages in 
first weeks of 1979 than m the 
responding period last year. The 
orile destinations were the 
ditenanean and overseas. 

•uuTb, 

^“•“p dii! Sea Cruises 

>■1 l.i ]|* • — 

|'i" Hj\ft*ackage toms no longer mean 
Haag hus trips on dusty roads. This 
i iu\ wok 1 *' looms, a member of the 

in- 
’s 

^■iuuti-n»unM u u m ut iu cata- 

, i^iu* fmj ae - Other package tours are 
1 ufituM.ding groups of all sizes to visit 
,, |. u , m Shunters m the South Pacific, 
nj^-uire tans on African beaches 
| backpack across the Hinrala- 

.sf Vesl Germans are now the 
• .grid’s second biggest customers 
in:.-nir,-.sea cruisers. Last year, 240,000 
i . ad ..n. uirihem took lb dr vacations afloat, 

\ > :.i- i gure that has almost doubled in 
i. t_y five years. Only the United 
„*»tes sends more, tourists to sea. 
i-‘ : in 1979. 280 miHon DM are ex- 




al railway (Bundesbahn) and Ha- 
pag Lloyd. 

In this atmosphere of top-heavy 
growth, any signs of new giants on 
the horizon immediately arouse 
suspicion — and Tears — in the 
German travel industry. When the 
travel section of A.D.A.C., the Ger- 
man Automobile Club, and Gut 
Reisen announced last year that 
they were working together on the 

North Atlantic air charter market, 
they explained that this did not in- 
dicate a merger of the two organ- 
izations. Union-owned Gut Reisen 
had m creed with Neckermann in 
1977 . 

In order to get U.S. government 
approval of new routes to the Unit- 
ed Slates for Lufthansa. Bonn 
agreed to a partial “open-skies’* 
policy for U.S. airlines in Germany. 
About six U.S. carriers are now 
competing for business on the Ger- 
man market. They include Pan 
American and TWA — the long- 
standing U.S. airlines here — as 
well as National Airlines and Bran- 
iff. Some German observers do not 
expect all of them to survive here. 

The German government sup- 
ports its national carrier. Transpor- 
tation Minister Kurt Gsctiadle re- 
cently said: “Cheap prices in air 
travel that provide a momentary 
advantage and whose goal is only 
to eliminate competitors cannot be 
applauded. Approved airfares must 
be maintained and it must be seen 
that they are kept,” 

Are the fares being maintained? 
The cautious Frankfurter 
Allgemeine Zeitung earlier this year 
reported that a third of all airplane 


5P‘ . 

tickets sold here give illegal or at 
least semi-illegal discounts. These 
tickets enter what the newspaper 
called “the black and gray 
markets" as legitimate discount 
fares for students and other special 
arrangements. Tickets also come 
from Third World airlines with 
empty seats. 

— T.CX. 


Viewing legendary Loreley cliffs from Rhine Riper ship (left) appeals less to German tourists than ocean cruises to distant shores . 



a be spent 

vacation travel, and most trips were 
said to be booked out by nnd-Feb- 
ruary. 

As a result of this boom, Hai 
Lloyd is spending 169 million 
on a second cruise ship. Europa II, 
which will make its maiden voyage 
ra the autumn of 1981. Europa D 
already has 1,800 reservations, 
enough to fill it completely for 
three trips.. 

While freight forwarding remains 
by far the principal activity for the 
parent company, Hapag Lloyd AG 
m Hamburg and Bremen, it is in- 
creasing its tourist business rapidly. 


From 1976 to 1977, freight for- 
warding declined by about 10 per- 
cent to a total of 70 percent of all 
business, while tourism went uqp by 
the same amount, to 21.5 percent 
In 1970, tourism's share was only 8 
percent. 

This change was due almost to- 
tally to the purchase in 1977 of Ba- 
varia Germanair, a competitor of 
HL airline's bright orange jets. The 
acquisition of charter jets put more 
than 15 percent — and 366 milli on 
DM in revenue — of this tradition- 
ally seagoing company with its fleet 
of S3 freighters in to." air travel. Ha- 
pag Lloyd was immedialdy consid- 


ered a strong challenger of 
I-ufthamsa as eventually a second 
regularly .scheduled Germ an air- 
link Hapag Lloyd makes no secret 
that this is us goal. When Lufthan- 
sa tried to stop the new giant’s ad- 
vance into air travel, Hapag Lloyd 
suggested the airfine should consid- 
er going into shipping. 

Possible Violation 

Hapag Lloyd’s expansion was 
also seen as a possible violation of 
the law by the Federal Cartel Off- 
ice in West Berlin. .. . 

Earlier this year, the cartel office 


said Bavaria Germanair 
[stay in Hapag Lloyd's bands, 
but its former owner must remain 
active in the air charter business to 
ensure competition in the market. 
The new Bavaria GmbH und Co. 
Flog has been registered in 

Munich. 

Given the increasingly monolith- 
ic structure of the German travel 
industry, it is no surprise that Ha- 


pag Lloyd is also expanding in the 
travel-agency sector. In February. 
Lufthansa chairman Herbert Oil- 
man n denied reports his airline was 
buying into a large travel-agency 
chain. A trade publication noted 
that while no actual negotiations 
were in progress, Lufthansa is dis- 
cussing the possibility of buying 
into an existing agency. The publi- 
cation added that if Lufthansa did 


so. it would merely be following the 
example of Air France, KLM and 
Swissair. 

One possible candidate for 
Lufthansa participation is 
Deutsches Reisebuero, a widely ac- 
tive chain that last year became the 
first German agency to open a 
wholly owned subsidiary in the 
United States. The major stock- 
holders of DER include the nation- 
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DER SPIEGEL 

TOP BUYING POWER 
IN GERMANY 

Der Spiegel is read, 
week after week, 
by 4.88 million German 
adults, predominantly in 
the upper occupational, 
educational and income 
strata.* It is the No.l for 
top target groups in 
Germany. 

If you want to enter the German market, contact us at Dm Spiegel, 
Advertisement Depcatexnent, Inlet national Division, Brondstwiete 19, 
D-2000 Hamburg TI ( G erma ny ), T el e p h o ne ; 30071, Telex: 2162477. 

We wffl gladly send you relevant particular* for your marketing 

and media planning. 




•Sourtes Medt*-Analysel978, known as MA 78, German's only annual 
syndicated national readerdup survey. 
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. . . for international finance. 


As one of the leading banks in Southwest Germany, Badische 
Kommunale Landesbank has the resources and flexibility to 
select the most suitable financing alternatives for its clients. 

After more than 60 years of refining our skills to meet the 
demands torflexibility of German and international companies 
al home and abroad, we offer a full range of streamlined 
services for financing international trade. For example - shon 
to tong-term loans, buyers' and sellers’ credits; documentary 
payments and collections; letters al credit; discounting erf 
foreign bills; foreign exchange hedging facilities. 

We operate wholly-owned subsidiaries in Luxembourg and 
Zurich. Badische Kommunale Landesbank International SA 
in Luxembourg with direct access to the Euromarkets, spe- 
cializes m roll-over credits, syndicated loans, money market 
and foreign exchange dealing, and Eurobond trading. 


Fbilaitierung und Rnanz AG in Zurich adds further dimensions 
to our international capabilities, concentrating on non-recourse 
export financing (a forfait), short and medium-term trade financ- 
ing, and other specialized financial services. 

We are a regional universal bank, headquartered in Mannheim 
(with total assets of DM 174 billion). As central bank of 69 
Sparkassen in Baden, we are linked to Germany's powerful 
network of savings banks. Wfe are also authorized to issue our 
own bearer bonds, assuring a broad source of funds 
Flexibility and the proven ability to match available alternatives 
wrfh client needs are among our major strengths. For complete 
information, just contact: 

Badische Kommunale Landesbank - Girocenirale - 
Augusta Anlage 33 ■ 6800 Mannheim 1 (West Germany! 
Telephone: (0621) 4581 


BADISCHE 

KOMMUNALE LANDESBANK 
GITOZENTRALE 

• Badische Kommunale Landesbank • D-6800 Mannheim 1 - 
(West Germany) 
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Over a century ago Alfred Krupp's Invention of the 
seamless railway tyre made the name of Krupp known 
throughout the world. The Krupp three-ring emblem, 
adopted then to symbolize this invention, has since stood 
for products of the highest quality and pioneering work in 
the service of technical progress. 
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This tradition lives on at Krupp in the inventiveness 
and expertise by which we develop the products and 
processes of the future. Examples-, coal degasification, 
water desalination, effluent treatment, plant and machin- 
ery for the agricultural and foodstuff industries, environ- 
mental engineering, giant wheel excavators for open-cast 
lignite mining, satellite communications systems. 

A Tradition of Progress - these words point the 
way to Krupp s presentation of its products and services 
at the 1979 Hanover Fair. 
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